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I  PUBLISHED,  some  twelve  years  ago,  a  volume  of  papers 
illustrating  Shaftesbury's  life  to  the  Eestoration,  then 
intending  to  make  a  second  similar  volume  with  the 
papers  which  I  had  collected  for  the  remaining  and 
more  important  portion  of  his  life.  Several  causes 
delayed  the  prosecution  of  the  second  voliune ;  and  I 
ultimately  judged  it  better  to  relinquish  it,  and  to 
prepare  from  the  materials  which  I  had  acquired  a 
connected  biography  of  Shaftesbury.  The  first  volume 
of  this  work  contains,  either  incorporated  into  the  nar- 
rative or  inserted  in  the  Appendices,  all  the  important 
materials  of  the  volume  of  1859.^  The  remainder  of 
this  work,  after  Chapter  VIII.  of  tlie  first  volume,  is 
entirely  new. 

The  original  materials  for  this  Life  of  Shaftesbury 
have  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  following  sources : — 
1.  The  papers  preserved  at  St.  Giles's,  to  which  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Shaftesbury  has  given  me  access.  2.  The 
Locke  papers  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Lovelace. 

*  "Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  A.  A.  Cooper,  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  with  other  Papers  illustrating  his  Life. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Christie."    London,  1859. 
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3.  The  papers  of  Mr.  Thynne,  afterwards  Viscount 
Weymouth,  nephew  of  Shaftesbury's  first  wife  and  of 
Sir  William  and  Henry  Coventry,  and  cousin  of  Lord 
Halifax,  which  are  at  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  seat  at 
Longleat.  4,  The  Archives  of  the  Frencli  Foreign 
Office.  5.  The  Domestic  Papers  of  Charles  the  Second's 
Reign,  in  our  State  Paper  Office. 

I  have  also  found  much  material,  hitherto  unworked 
for  the  study  of  Shaftesbury's  character  and  career,  in 
the  large  collection  of  Diaries,  Correspondence,  and 
Bioi^raphies  of  Shaftesbury's  time  published  in  the 
present  century.  Truth  is  gleaned,  and  new  light 
obtained,  from  casual  notices  in  such  works  as  the 
Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn,  the  Kawdon  Papers, 
and  the  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Sidney, 
aften^'ards  Earl  of  Eomney. 

The  reader  will  see  by  my  references  in  notes  what 
great  aid  I  have  derived  from  the  valuable  work  of  M. 
Mignet,  founded  on  the  documents  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  on  the  negotiations  relative 
to  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  beginning  with  the  Pyrenean  treaty  and 
Louis's  marriage  with  Maria  Tlieresa  of  Spain  and  end- 
ing with  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  and  the  marriage  of 
Charles  IL  of  Spain  with  Marie  Louise,  niece  of  Louis 
XIV.^    In  this  work  M.  Mignet  has  minutely  traced  the 

*  '*  Nogociaiionii  rfUtives  h,  la  Siircesnioii  d*E8]tagne  sons  liouis  XIV.  ; 
oil  ( 'orrevitondancea,  Memoirea,  et  Actcs  diploiiiatiqu(>fl  conc<^niant  Ich 
rn'toutious et  rAvt'noment  do  la  Maiaon  de  liourlmn  au  Tram*  d'h^Mignc, 
aocMtiii|Migneii  d'un  Texte  hiHtorique,  et  pivcedi's  d'uno  Introduction.  Vnr 
M.  Migni't,  Moiubn>  de  Tliuititut,  &o.'^   4  toiuva  4to.     Pariv,  1835. 
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negotiations  and  intrigues  between  England  and  France 
from  the  b^inning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  of  1678,  and  has  given  to  the 
world  a  large  important  addition  to  the  valuable  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  England  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  which  were  published  in  the  last  century  by  Sir 
John  Dalrymple.*  It  is  surprising  that  this  im- 
portant work  of  M.  Mignet  has  been  so  little  noticed  and 
known  in  England.  Its  great  size,  and  its  being  part 
of  a  very  voluminous  series  of  government  publica- 
tions of  original  documents  on  the  history  of  France, 
have  probably  stood  in  the  way  of  general  circulation. 
But  there  are  few  histories  which  equal  this  bulky 
work  in  attractiveness,  for  the  documents  are  arranged 
with  exquisite  skill  and  connected  by  a  commentary 
displaying  all  the  graces  of  M.  Mignet's  charming 
styla 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  myself  carefully  examined 
in  the  French  Foreign  Office  the  despatches  of  the 
French  Ambassadors  in  England  for  the  years  1659 
to  1665,  1669,  1672  to  1674,  and  1679  to  1681. 

When  engaged  in  examining  them,  in  the  year 
1850,  seeing  the  immense  bulk  of  the  correspondence, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  attempt  to  go  carefully 
through  the  whole,  I  suggested  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  that  it  might 


*  **  MeDioirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the'Dissolutiou  of  the 
last  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  until  the  sea-battle  of  La  Ilogue."  3  vols. 
4to.  1771,  1773,  Vbb. 
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be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  Government  to 
incur  a  moderate  expense  for  making  complete  copies, 
if  the  French  (Government  would  permit  it,  which 
might  be  rendered  accessible  in  England  to  historical 
inquirers,  or  even  published  to  the  world.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  received  the  suggestion  with  his  invariable 
kindness,  and  acted  with  characteristic  promptitude. 
I  was  immediately  authorized  to  incur  a  reasonable 
expense  on  the  public  account,  for  the  copies  of  the 
despatches  from  England  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second ;  and  Lord  Normanby,  then  our  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  was  instructed  to  apply  for  the  permission  of 
the  French  Oovernment.  The  permission  was  refused. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  allowing  individuals 
to  make  extracts  by  special  permission  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Oflice  of  Archives, 
and  allowing  the  publication  of  tlie  wliole  series.  I 
hope  that  this  decision  may  yet  be  reconsidered.  These 
despatches  now  belong  to  history.  They  are,  alas !  tlie 
best  sources  for  the  history  of  English  government 
duriug  a  period  of  humiliating  memories,  when  the 
Euglish  Sovereign,  some  English  Ministers,  and  many 
English  legislators  were  the  mendicant  retainers  of  the 
French  King,  and  when  the  chief  business  of  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London  w  :>  the  base  one  of 
bribing  members  of  Parliament  i»  woiTy  the  King, 
and  bribing  the  King  to  resist  the  Parliament  I^r^u 
extracts  from  these  despatches  have  been  i)ublishetl  by 
Sir  John  Dalryniple,  M.  Mignet,  and  others ;  and  moie 
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are  published  in  this  work.  No  reserve  can  now  lessen 
the  shame  for  both  nations  of  the  known  flagrant 
comiptiou  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  of  our  King  and 
public  men« 

Some  writers  having  cast  discredit  on  Dalrymple's 
valuable  work,  and  doubted  the  truth  of  Barillon's 
statements  about  money  given  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment,^ I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  always  found  Dal- 
rymple's  extracts  correct  and  fair,  that  I  beheve  him 
to  be  an  honest,  as  he  is  unquestionably  an  able, 
writer,  and  that  I  can  see  no  good  groand  for  dis- 
believing Barillon's  accoimts  of  his  disbursements, 
which  not  only  leave  untouched  but  place  in  a  strong 
light  the  honour  of  Shaftesbury  and  Eussell,  while 
they  prejudicially  affect  the  reputation  of  Algernon 
Sidney. 

The  want  of  a  Life  of  the  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
has  been  often  mentioned  by  historical  writers. 

Shaftesbury  has  been  indeed  unfortunate  in  his  feme. 
He  lived  in  times  of  violent  party  fury ;  and  calumny, 
which  fiercely  assailed  him  living,  pui*sued  him  in  his 
grave,  and  still  darkens  his  name.  He  lived  in  times 
when  the  public  had  little  or  no  authentic  information 
about  the  proceedings  of  members  of  the  Government 
or  of  Parliament,  when  errors  in  judging  public  men 
were    more   easy    than    now,   and   when   venal    pam- 


»  See  the  Introduction  to  the  "Letters  {of  Lady  .Russell,"  &c., 
8vo.  1801,  and  Lord  John  Russell's  **  Life  of  William  Loixl  Russell," 
chap.  X. 


pbleteen,  poets,  and  playwriteis  drove  a  profitable 
trade  in  libels  on  public  men.  The  power  of  Dryden'e 
poetry  eclipsed  all  the  efforts  of  the  inferior  versifiers 
who  battled  for  Shaftesbury  and  the  Whigs:  and  the 
uudying  verse  of  the  brilliant,  but  not  conscientious, 
author  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  and  "  The  Medal " 
has  been  a  powerful  cause  of  Shaftesbury's  condemna- 
tion by  posterity.  Another  of  several  causes  has  been 
the  willing  credulity  of  Hume,  a  prejudiced  friend  of  the 
Stuarts,  whose  attractively  written  History  long  swayed 
the  public  mind.  The  falsehoods  of  detraction  have 
produced  counter  falsehoods  of  excuse  and  eulogy,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  great  agglomeration  of  errors.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  first  piece  in  the  Apiiendices  of 
this  volume  that  Shaftesbury  formed  in  old  age  the 
design  of  placing  his  own  story  before  posterity,  and 
vindicating  his  fame  from  the  calumnies  of  contempo- 
rary faction.  He  has  left  but  a  small  fragment,  which 
terminates  at  the  moment  of  his  entrance  into  public 
life,  before  attaining  the  J^{e  of  twenty-one.^    There  is, 

'  Ur.  MutTD  tays  that  >  work,  of  vUi^h  thv  rnffment  in  App«ndii  1. 
of  lliu  first  volume  wh  onlj  the  begioniug.  wu  eutnutrd  \iy  ShAftet- 
bury,  when  ho  lied  to  HolUnil.  to  the  ore  or  1.ocke,  who,  after 
ShulMbnry's  death  and  Alf^mon  Sidney's  exucutton,  burnt  it  from 
fear  of  tha  Coort.  ([.ifc,  L  pp.  3, 10.)  He  fdvcs  no  authority  forthcw 
atatementa,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  ThsrB  ia  no  reference  to  this 
atury  in  any  Lift  of  liiirk*,  nor  in  any  of  his  ivubliHliwl  rormiipijndrin'i', 
nor  iu  liis  fdttera  exiitiiiK  at  St.  Giles'ii  (uiiidiijc  wliich,  Wsiilra  many  to 
the  KTandaon,  the  autlior  of  llir  " Cliann'trriHtii-H, "  nro  aome  writli'ii 
ahortly  after  Rhittvslmry'ii  d^ath  to  hla  widow  and  hU  «od),  nor  in  any 
of  thx  Slinftoiiliiity  pHpera,  nor  in  tlio  Loi'ke  paprrs  wliieh  I  hav<- 
exaniiiinl  at  the  Earl  uf  Ixivi'lai.'F'it.  Sot  is  llivre  mui'h  ivawiii  to  l>i>lirirp 
that  Khalteabury  had  reffularly  coni|>oiM<d  thia  work  beyood  where  the 
ftaKrnrnt  al>ruptly  ttrminalrs.  It)  u>  imMibU  that  the  twu  «hon 
pWMgw  nfemng  to  iivrlita  in  ISIO   (aea  p|).  35-S  of  this  volume). 
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I  think,  no  sufficient  authoriiy  for  the  story  of  his 
Memoirs  having  been  burnt  by  Locke.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Shaftesbury's  distinguished  grandson,  the 
author  of  the  "  Characteristics,"  cherished  the  hope  that 
his  illustrious  friend  tuid  tutor,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Shaftesbury  in  his  later  life,  would  write  a  biography 
of  his  departed  patron.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Locke's  powers  of  analysis,  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  zeal  for  truth,  applied  to  the  portrayal  of  Shaftes- 
bury's character,  which  he  had  had  great  opportunities 
of  studying,  and  to  the  history  of  his  life  and  times  of 
which  he  had  personal  knowledge,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  most  excellent  work.  Boswell  records  a  dictum 
of  Dr.  Johnson :  "  They  only  who  live  with  a  man  can 
write  his  Life  with  any  genuine  exactness  and  discrimi- 
nation, and  few  people  who  have  lived  with  a  man 
know  what  to  remark  about  him."  Locke  would  have 
known  what  to  remark.  When  Locke  died,  leaving 
only  a  small  collection  of  crude  materials,  just  enough 
to  show  that  he  had  meditated  a  biography,  there  came 
for  a  moment  a  new  gleam  of  hope  to  the  grandson, 
piously  attached  to  Shaftesbury's  memory,  that  the 
work  which  Locke  had  failed  to  execute  might  be 


and  the  fragment  of  a  narrative  composed  by  Shaftesbury  of  events 
shortly  before  the  Restoration,  printed  in  Chapter  VII.,  may  have  been 
intended  for  a  continuation  of  the  Autobiography  ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  short  narrative  of  events  between  Kichard  Crom- 
weU's  fall  and  the  Hestoration  was  composed  about  the  time  of  the 
Restoration.  The  paper  headed  "The  Present  State  of  the  Kingdom 
at  the  Opening  of  the  Parliament,  March  1679,"  printed  in  the  second 
volume,  in  Chapter  XVI. ,  may  have  been  a  part  of  Shaftesbury's  Auto- 
biography, but  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  a  distinct  memorandum. 


undertaken  by  hia  distinguifihed  nephew  and  exe- 
cutor, the  future  I>ord  Chancellor  King.  But  here 
again  came  diBappointment 

The  fourth  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  son  of  the  author 
of  the  "Characteristics,''  who  was  bom  in  1711  and 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  infiincy  in  1713,  was  very 
anxious,  on  reaching  manhood,  for  a  bit^^aphy  of  his 
great  ancestor  and  an  effective  vindication  of  his  fame ; 
and,  shortly  after  he  became  of  age,  he  placed  all 
the  materials  in  his  possesaiou  at  the  disposal  for 
this  purpose  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Martyn,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  him  as  competent  for  the 
task.  Mr.  Martyn  was  the  author  of  a  successful  tra- 
gedy, called  "Timoleon,"  now  forgotten,  and  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Birch,  the  well-known  literary  and  historical  in- 
quirer of  the  last  century.  He  appears  to  have  be^n 
the  work  in  the  year  1734,  and  he  was  employed 
upon  it  for  some  years.  The  fourth  Earl  and  other 
members  of  the  family  took  an  active  interest  in  it; 
and  there  are  many  judicious  notes  by  the  fourth 
Earl  preserved  among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers.  Mr. 
Martyn's  work,  when  completed,  did  not  satisfy  his 
patron.  It  is  evident  that  Martyn  had  no  knowledge 
of  history,  and  no  capacity  for  writing  such  a  work.  In 
the  year  1700  the  work  was  consigned  by  the  fourth 
Earl  to  Dr.  Sharpc,  Master  of  the  Temple,  for  improve- 
ment. Tlie  fourth  Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy  died  in  1771 ; 
his  son  then  placed  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Kippis,  the  editor  of  the  Moyrapkut  Britannwa.    Dr. 
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Kippis  appears  to  have  made  many  suggestions.  The 
work  was  then  printed.  No  cobblmg  could  make  a 
good  book  of  a  bad  one ;  and  the  fifth  Earl  was  justly 
dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  when  in  print.  It 
is  stated  that  the  whole  impression  was  destroyed  with 
the  exception  of  two  copies.  One  copy  exists  at  St 
Giles's;  another,  having  found  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Bentley,  the  publisher,  was  edited  in  1836  by 
Mr.  Greorge  Wingrove  Cooke,  the  author  of  the  "History 
of  Party."  ^  Mr.  Cooke  erred  greatly  in  his  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  work  which  he  edited,  and  in  his  own 
notes  and  additions  to  the  narrative  increased  the  stock 
of  errors  about  Shaftesbury. 

One  serious  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke 
is  in  ascribing  to  Shaftesbury  the  authorship  of  a 
Letter  on  Toleration,  which  is  among  the  papers  at 
St.  Giles's,  and  which  he  considers  "an  early  sketch, 
from  which  Locke's  Essay  upon  the  same  subject  was 
afterwards  filled  up."  Locke  is  undoubtedly  the  author 
of  the  manuscript  at  St.  Giles's. 

I  stated,  perhaps  too  strongly,  in  the  notes  to  the 
volume  which  I  published  in  1859,  an  opinion  of  the 
improbability  of  Locke's  being  the  author  of  the  small 
fragment  of  a  biography,  which  has  been  printed  in 
Locke's  works  with  the  title  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the 

1  **  The  Life  of  the  First  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  from  original  documens 
in  the  possession  of  the  family,  by  Mr.  B.  Martyn  and  Dr.  Kippis, 
now  first  published.  Edited  by  G.  Wingrove  Cooke,  Esg.,  author  of 
'Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,' "  2  vols..  1886.  Dr.  Kippis's  con- 
nexion with  the  work  does  not  justify  his  being  named  as  joint 
author. 
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life  of  Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.''  ^  There  are  some 
flagrant  inaccuracies  in  that  fragment  for  the  period  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  manuscript  of  the  fragment^  which 
is  at  St.  Giles's,  is  in  Locke's  handwriting.  Practically 
it  is  for  the  most  part  a  aeries  of  statements  relative  to 
Shaftesbury's  early  life,  of  which  Locke  himself  knew 
nothing,  and  which  he  probably  jotted  down  from 
Stringer's  information,  as  so  much  raw  material  to  be 
afterwards  worked  upon;  and  Stringer,  though  a  per- 
fectly respectable  man,  is  inaccurate,  confused,  and 
injudicious.  It  contains  a  few  statements  of  opinions 
of  Shaftesbury,  which  Locke  learnt  directly  from  his 
conversations.  In  all  else,  I  remain  of  opinion  that 
Locke  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  Memoir, 
found  in  his  own  handwriting,  beyond  his  having 
written  out  for  future  study  and  use  information 
given  him  by  another  or  others. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  among  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's papers  the  rest,  and  doubtless  the  larger  portion, 
of  the  Memoir  of  Shaftesbury  by  Stringer,  of  which  a 
fragment  for  the  years  1672  and  1673  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  second  voluma  It  is  clear  that  Martyn 
saw  a  longer  Memoir,  and  took  much  from  it  for  both 
the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  Shaftesburjr's  life.  It 
would  have  been  satisfactory  to  see  the  remainder  of 
Stringer's  Memoir,  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
Martyn's  judgment,  and  it  may  have  been  sometimes 
inaccurately  represented  by  Martyn,  or  it  may  have 

1  LoekVa  Woriu,  toL  ix.,  p.  S66,  8d  edition,  1812. 
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contained  information  which  he  has  omitted  to  extract, 
But,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  clear  that  Stringer's  accu- 
racy is  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  many  of  Martyn's 
errors  are  derived  from  Stringer.  Of  Shaftesbury's 
early  life  Stringer  would  have  known  nothing  of  his 
own  knowledge.  In  the  years  1672  and  1673,  for 
which  Stringer's  Memoir  is  before  us,  he  was  in  close 
connexion  with  Shaftesbury,  being  one  of  his  Secretaries 
when  he  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had 
been  previously  Shaftesbury's  solicitor,  and  continued 
to  be  so  after  Shaftesbury's  removal  from  the  Chancel- 
lorship, and  he  remained  a  confidential  friend  till 
Shaftesbury's  death.  But  Stringer's  Memoir,  even  for 
this  period,  though  containing  much  useful  information 
and  fundament€iUy  true,  as  it  is  throughout  honest,  has 
many  mistakes  of  exaggeration  and  imperfect  judgment, 
which  show  that  he  is  far  from  being  an  altogether  safe 
guide.  Stringer's  Memoir  was  written  about  seventeen 
years  after  Shaftesbury's  death,  and  twenty-seven  years 
after  Shaftesbury  ceased  to  be  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
was  written  when  he  was  an  old  man,  and  his  death, 
which  was  in  1702,  may  have  stopped  an  unfinished 
work.  He  undertook  to  write  the  Memoir  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disparaging  treatment  of  Shaftesbury  in 
Sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs,  published  in  1691. 
Lapse  of  time,  failure  of  memory,  and  warm  zeal  for 
the  good  name  of  his  departed  patron,  whom  he  loved, 
would  have  all  combined  to  impair  the  value  of  a  work 
written  by  a  man  who  in  his  best  days  had  no  literary 


power,  and  of  whom  his  widow  ingenuoosly  says  that 
writiiig  was  not  poor  Mr,  Stringer's  talent^ 

I  have  occasionally  reCarred  to  a  manuecript  at  @t 
Giles's,  which  is  a  vindicatian  of  Shaftesbury  from  the 
aspersions  of  Bishop  Bomet  in  the  "  History  of  his  Own 
Time,"  first  published  in  1724,  and  which  was  written 
1^  a  Mr.  Wyche,  who  had  been  an  amanuensis  in 
Shaftesbury's  service.  The  manuscript  bears  the  title, 
"A  Vindication  of  the  Character  and  Actions  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Anthony  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  late 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  &om  the  Detractions 
and  Misrepi€6eatatione  of  the  late  Bight  Beverend 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Samm,  by  Philoecus."  This  Vindi- 
cation is  more  a  dissertation  than  a  biography:  it  is 
long,  and  unskilfully  written :  I  have  found  it  occasion- 
ally useful,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  printing. 

Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  Shaftesbury  in  bis  "  Lives  of 
the  ChanceUors"  is  freely  criticised  in  this  work.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  criticisms  on  other  Lives  by 
Lord  Campbell  will  not  expect  that  bis  Life  of  Shaftes- 
bury should  be  one  of  great  accuracy.  It  is  perhaps 
one  of  Uie  most  inaccurate.  In  the  volume  which  I 
published  in  1859,  when  Lord  Campbell  was  alive  and 
Lord  Chancelior,  I  inserted  a  minnte  dissection  of  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  which  covered 
the  period  &om  his  birth  to  the  Bestoration.  It  is  a 
satisfaction   to   me   to  know  t^at  I    criticised  Lord 
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Campbell,  when  he  was  alive,  as  freely  as  I  do  now 
after  his  death.  I  am  more  anxious  now  to  offer  to 
his  memory  the  respect  which  I  expressed  for  him 
when  he  was  living ;  and  I  therefore  proceed  to  repeat 
the  substance  of  observations  which  I  made  in  the 
Preface  to  my  volume  of  1859.  I  repeat,  then,  that  it 
is  not  easy,  with  every  desire  to  avoid  ofifensiveness, 
to  make  a  long  and  minute  criticism  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  over-esti- 
mate the  talents  required  for  writing  an  accurate  Life, 
or  for  exposing  the  inaccuracies  of  another.  A  great 
author,  in  a  biographical  work  which,  in  spite  of  much 
injustice,  and  notwithstanding  great  subsequent  addi- 
tions of  knowledge,  has  achieved  lasting  fame,  and  is 
always  read  with  enjoyment,  has  modestly  gauged  the 
requirements  for  literary  biography ;  and  legal  or  poli- 
tical biography  is  not  dissimilar.  "  To  adjust  the 
minute  events  of  literary  history,"  said  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  ^  "  is  tedious  and  trouble- 
some ;  it  requires  indeed  no  great  force  of  understand- 
ing, but  often  depends  upon  inquiries  which  there  is 
no  opportunity  of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books 
and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  Lord  Campbell  had  taken  the  necessary 
time,  and  put  out  all  the  powers  of  his  acute  and 
vigorous  mind,  to  write  a  careful  biography  of  Shaftes- 
bury or  any  one  of  the  Chancellors,  he  might  have  left 
little  employment  for  critics.    As  it  is,  he  does  not 

*  In  the  Life  of  Dryden. 
VOL.  L  b 
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depend  oq  his  lives  for  laatmg  reputation.  It  viU, 
however,  always  be  no  mean  embeUishment  of  the 
solid  &me  vbich  he  has  secured,  that,  in  the  evening 
of  a  life  of  great  professional  labours  and  successes,  he 
found  amusement  and  relaxation  from  high  duties  in 
patsuita  of  literature,  and  in  composing  a  long  series 
of  biographies  which,  if  often  inaccurate,  are  always 
lively  and  agreeable,  and,  if  often  unjust,  are  always 
unjust  in  ignorance  and  without  determination  of  injus- 
tice. I  should  be  sorry  to  be  unfair  towatda  one 
who,  in  my  early  life,  honoured  me  with  his  friend- 
ship;  and  whose  strong  intellect,  kindly  nature,  public 
services,  and  great  career  have  my  respect  and 
admiration. 

I  wish  specially  to  mention  my  obligations  for  aeaist- 
ance  and  advice  often  kindly  given  by  an  old  and 
warm-hearted  friend,  Mr.  John  Forster,  the  author  of 
"  The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  the  "  Liie  of 
Sir  John  Eliot,"  the  **  Life  of  Goldsmith,"  and  many 
other  works. 

W.  D.  ( '. 

SS,  DOKHET  Sqcakb,  I^nuok, 
A^,  1371. 
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Aix-la-Chape11e,  treaty  of,  for  peace  be- 
tween France  and  8pain,  ii.  12, 13. 
Albemarle,  Monk,   Dnke  of,  as  General 
Monksnpportfl  Richard  Cromwell,  L  146 ; 
his  first  letter  to  8.,  182 ;  opi)08es  the 
proceedings  of  Lambert,  193 ;  his  own 
subsequent     proceedings,     193  —  203  ; 
enters   London,  204;    **  Narrative  "  of 
his  proeeedinoB  by  8.,  206—212 ;  offer 
br  the  RepubHcans  to  make  him  King, 
his  refusal,  alleged  inflnence  of  8.,  216 
—318 ;    effects    the   Restoration,    220  ; 
nude  K.G.  and  Privy  Councillor,  227 ; 
other  iKmonra  conferred  on  him,  228 ; 
made  Dnke  of  Albemarle,  229 ;  appointed 
a  Treasury    Commissioner,    306  ;    his 
notice  of  8ir  W.  Morrice.  ii.  45. 
AMt^rsgate  Street  (see  Thanet  HouseX 
Ambauador's  plate,  a  customary  gift,  re- 
fused t^  8.  and  the  Treasury  Commis- 
sioners, L  306. 
Amsterdam,    8.   arrives   there   after  his 
flight  fh>ni  London,  ii.  452 ;  contradic- 


tory accounts  of  his  reception,  452, 456, 
460 ;  made  a  burgher,  462,  457,  461 ; 
death  of  a  at,  456;  his  will,  467— 
459. 

Ancestors  of  8.,  i.  2. 

Anecdotes,  of  8.'«  sagacity,  il.   104;   of 
I-.ocke's  playftilness,  10(5. 

Apple  trees  planted  by  8.  at  Wimbome  St. 
Gile.s,  ii.  49. 

Arlington,  Earl  of,  as  8ir  Henry  Bennet, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  his  op})osi- 
tion  to  Clarendon,  L  265 ;  letter  from 
him  to  S.,  275 ;  his  ix>wer  after  the  fkll 
of  Clarendon,  ii  2 ;  his  rivalry  with 
Buckingham,  4  ;  defeats  Buckingham's 
plan  for  a  French  alliance,  negotiates 
with  De  Witt,  triple  alliance  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden  agaivst  France, 
11  ;  again  opposes  Buckingham's  in- 
trigues with  France,  13  ;  opposes  f^sh 
negotiations  with  France,  13 ;  Colbert 
endeavours  to  gain  his  support,  14  ; 
further  intrigues,  15  ;  attempts  to  estab- 
lish a  French  alliance  and  restore  Popery 
in  Eiigland,  16,  18 ;  signs  secret  treaty 
with  France  for  war  with  Holland  and 
restoration  of  Popery,  19,  55 ;  8.  igno- 
rant of  this  treaty,  22 ;  Joins  Buckingham 
in  fresh  negotiations,  22 ;  signs  mock 
treaty,  26  ;  and  ftirther  treaty,  28 ;  re- 
ceives present  from  Louis  XIV.,  31 ;  his 
rivalry  with  Buckingham,  letter  fn>m  8. 
to  Morrice,  45 ;  promotes  tlie  war  with 
Holland,  80;  created  an  Earl,  84;  ac- 
companies Buckingham  to  Louis  XIV., 
Colbert's  enlogy  of  him,  85;  diitappointed 
at  not  being  made  Ix)rd  Treasurer,  98 ; 
alarmed  by  the  opposition  of  the  Com- 
mons, abandons  the  "  Declaration  of 
Indepr^ndence,"  134 ;  supposed  to  have 
aided  the  "Test  Act,"  136 ;  disposed  to 
abandon  the  Popish  design,  IS!) ;  informs 
8  f»rthe  secret  treaty,  90, 140 ;  attacked 
by  the  House  of  Coninion.s,  188  ;  Lonl 
Chamberlain  in  1679,  328 ;  supiiorts  pro- 
]  osed  grant  of  Phccnix  Park  to  Duchess 


i^lcvcluid.  tm.  IV.  lUi ;  apce 
ireniwe  wftb  Ctiul»  IL.  Avp- 


■p«eeti  In      Bnr, 


fi«li 


>r  ToTfc       Biibi 


>  Itncvulu  bir  Hon 

-jfi  («H  Dotborongh.  >i»t- 

jwl,  MlUUrjr  t>Direr^ 
AJhler.  AniH,  mntber  of  S..  1.  I.  i. 
Aahlafi  I^t  iutfaiinjr,  EWternil  Ktuidfithcr 
ofA,  I.  1.  ? ;  bla  cuvet  tnd  pnUgree,  3- 
IMitj,  ar  Frui'^l*,  gnnrlDDiils  of  8..  I 

J^ ;  h[i  BuddDn  d<^[h,  11  App.  L  Ix. 
Ailrologj  be 


S,  John,  on  eqnnttUn  proCf 
e  Judaa  In  WtMniiiiiler,  eI 


IftM.  I.  Ajin.  ii.  I 

Anlnlilngnphr  oIS.,  msRicnt  from  bl 
(ISil)  K>  isaft,  Pnbn,  liv,  L  App.  I. 
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Pirllunnitl 
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Uuu  mil  Mmt/,  1L  317 ;  titu  »)pjUiiUoDii 
to  nulnUln  tk*  Frmrii  alllinn:.  tu ; 
brflv*  BuHiliiifluin  aiid  Opiultloii 
■unnlwn,  W: ;  nniullatui  wlt£  Churls 
II.  u  til  Frviwh  luMdm,  ITt  idaiMluh 
h>  Lunla  XIV.  na  the  Pri*j  ConncU, 
A|i]L  VIL  rit ;  bin  amiiun  of  tuuiUs- 
tlun  IOt  Prmek  iinMdj,  SOS;  leitrr 
to  Lonhi  XIV.  00  nunoHli  or  Chulm 
11.  r»cmtMUr  *ad  uwtjr.UC;  on  vltn 
or  M  ■■  to  Ihfl  l>iik«  of  York,  371  1  on 
Uw  dnilgBa  of  XrmnHiuth  whI  Uiu'lirH 
of  PiHlaiiwiiilh.  3T»:  on  niiivMWtlun 
bclWKn  a  ud  Cliwln  II.  nb.Dl  lt<«- 


sln'  of,  at  Oifonl  Unlvenlty, 

.  C^stlv,  H.'h  bod  muried  tiure  Ui 
I^dy  Durutfay  Hinnan,  11.  36. 
ennst,  iUi  Heniy  (■«  Arlington). 
Iibopi   cicluJisl    froDi    the   Bouic  oT 
I«MI.  1.  QS ;  reslnred,  2ST  ;  letter  from 
S.  to  Bliihopi  u  t"  •Bquertraled  Utlnjpi, 

lick  Bull  Inn,  HoUmm,  the  property  of 


liTOiir  the  HBiilormtloii,  lt>  def^t,  1. 165 ; 

B.  unaled  on  a  charge  uf  lutldpauoD 

In  It,  lUibiHacqulltal,  188 ;  cDii.iiU<:ity 

of  a.  awerted  by  Ludlow.  A|>p.  ifl.  li{. 
Bonliuui,  U.  itu.  I'rench  Auibuiadut,  hia 

account  of  Iho  pjcrtloa  of  the  "Bnuip- 

Pariienieul,  1.  M. 
Bob],.  thB  guiiM  pmctleed  by  8.,  I.  14. 

Aw.  I,  xlv.,  Ami  ll.iKnILillIt 
Bndihaw,   the    ngli-ide,   att^nted,   bta 

body  eihniudd,  I.  347. 
Bnd^  a.  Kut  Uiere  bv  Partlaiuvnt  to  In. 

nte  Charln  U.  b>  nioiu.  I.   :J1 :  hia 

accident  on  Uie  Joaraey  and  Ita  conir- 

qH.ucea,  KH ;  tmly  of  \<tux  with  Hoi. 

knd  lignnl  Ibere,  3M. 
Brlbea  iclven  l>y  Luula  XIV.  to  Charlca  tl. 

•"  'tiMrogne  nirlLanif~'  ■  "-~  -— -* — 


B   Fnath  alliaL 


i[  tbi)  Onat 


lando,  appiflnl 

ilelirivwl  of  tL 

!aloaaallhe"Drchu 
acK,"  M;  la  aucceeded 

ny  B  ,  » ;  ciDM  Of  hli  nnHinL  K ; 

B.  aurnueil  of  urging  hli  dlainlual,  laS; 

the  chatHo  refutcil.llM. 
Brldtf  H-aUr,  Earl  u^  letter  tnim  blm  to  S. , 


lol,  Eirl  . 
*a.^Ap[..  I.  II 


iuoLrofUi 


buU'b  war,  S7S. 
BrDdt1i.'k.  bla   reporta  to  Rj'de  on  the 

1k>l!timif  K.    I.    im    IKI,  till 

i  Earl  of  Ormr 


luklu^ham,  Oeoige  Vlllltn,  Unke   of. 
nteaaed  fToni  linaoa  Inr  the  aid  of  8. .  i. 
Rthf  Ihll  »f  ClUTII- 


n  Uh  Tower,  a ;  bki  rlr^iy 

with  ArHngtmi  la  aniiiwitnl  \<s  H.,  *; 
infUTuur^Iokntl'iu  of  IHwnlrn.  t,; 
miqiort*  Vharle*  IL  In  bin  •knire  tut  a 

■lalnat  ^i^u,  ID,  and  malnat  Ilollainl. 


wllh  Fnncc  aaalDat  Holland,  13 ;  U  arat 

rSK.'Tii'fli.T!!.i-»ft.. 
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Aiiiitgton,  34,  sliared  by  S.  and  Laudeis 
dale.  65,  85;  signs  mock  treaty  with 
Fiance,  26.  and  farther  treaty,  28 ;  his 
objections  to  give  prominence  to  the 
French  navy,  sapimrted  by  '.8.,  29 ;  his 
personal  views  in  the  Frencui  treaty,  80 ; 
oLsappointuient    at    not    commanding 
forces;   receives  presents  from    LouiM 
XIV. ;  similar  presents  to  8.  and  others, 
31 ;   his   rivalry  with   Arlington ;   his 
notice  of  Sir  W.  Morrice ;  letter  Arom 
S.  to  Morrice,  45 ;   his  loss  of  3,0002. 
by  the  *'8top  of  the  Excheqner,^  68; 
sent  witii  Arlington  to  Lonis  XIV.;  his 
debts,  necessity  for  bribing  him,  85 ;  is 
told  of  secret  treaty  by  the  Duke  of 
York.  86 ;  his  fhmd  on  Parliameiit  in 
concealing  it,  186;    attacked   by   the 
House  of  Commons,  188 :  discarded  by 
Charies  II.,  20S ;  Joins  8.  in  oppoving 
Danby*s  Test   Bill,  206;  moves  for  a 
dissolution   of    Parliament    in   conse- 
quence of  the  prorogation  for  fifteen 
months,   230;  supported  by  S.,  Salis- 
bury, and  Wharton,  231 ;  called  to  ac- 
count, ordered  to  ask  pardon,  reftises, 
and    is   sent  to  the  Tower.  232,  233  : 
)ietitioud    the    King    for  release,   237 ; 
rtleaseU,  239  ;   record  of  iraprisunnient 
cancelled,  itJO ;  bribed  by  France,  207 ; 
Ktated  by  Stringer  to  have  become   a 
R<.>man  Catholic,  App.  III.  xxxiii. 

Burnet,  Bi-shop,  his  BUgge«tion  that  Crr)m- 
well  olTered  to  make  8.  King  refut<?d, 
L  105 ;  his  notice  of  Sir  W.  Morrice, 
ii.  45;  ascribes  the  "Stop  of  the  Ex- 
ch^uer  to  S.,  66 ;  letter  from  widow  of 
Stringer  on  his  misrepresentations  of  S. » 
App.  VIII.  cxxiii ;  nis  errors  with  re- 
ference to  8..  121,  137. 

Burton's  Diary,  reports  of  S.'s  speeches  in 
Richard  Cir^mwell's  Parliament,  i.  148— 
168  ;  other  notices  of  8.,  138,  ii.  46. 

Butler,  Colonel,  his  letter  to  S.  on  the 
siege  of  Corfe,  L  71. 

Bntler,  Samuel,  his  Satire  on  S.,  in 
•'  Hudibras,"  L  223  ;  ii  435. 


Cabal,  or  Cabinet,  temp.  Charles  IL,  it*) 
constitution,  i.  230 ;  its  origin,  231,  232 ; 
of  Lord  Lauderdale,  complained  of  by 
Clarendon,  273 ;  its  members  in  1667 
name<l  by  Pepys,  iL  2  ;  its  members  in 
1670  named  by  Andrew  Marvel,  43 ; 
change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  53  ; 
rival  "cabeds"  in  the  same  ministry', 
Pepyi's  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
*' cabinet,'  54 ;  its  powers  explained,  64  ; 
cabals  at  Court  in  168,  370. 

"Cabal"  Ministry  (Clifford,  Arlington, 
Buckingham.  Ashley  Lauderdale),  its 
notoriety,  ii.  53,  App.  III.  xxxvi  ; 
caused  by  the  results  of  the  Dutch  war, 
54 ;  its  members  not  unanimoui*,  their 
colleagues,  54,  55. 


Cabinet  (see  Cabal). 

Campbell,  Lord,  his  Life  of  a,  Prelkce, 
XX — xxii :  his  errors  and  misrepresenta- 
tions, L  53,  60,  74,  76, 76,  89,  98, 103, 113, 
117,  249,  256,  274,  310,  314,  315,  11  09. 
96,  96,  161,  162—169,  172,  176,  177,  2«1, 
428,  453,  457. 
Canonbury  House,  Islington,  a  residence 

of  S.,  i.  24,  App.  I.  xiv. 
Capel,  Lady,  aunt  of  the  first  wife  of  8., 
i  75. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  letter  to  fh>m  8.  advo- 
cating a  new  Parliament,  iL  200. 

Carlyle s  errors  with  reference  to  8.,  i.  93. 

Carolina,  granted  by  Charles  IL  to  8.  and 
eight  others,  his  attention  to  its  atfiiirs, 
L  288,  iL  160. 

Cashiobury,  the  early  home  of  8.,  L  6, 
App.  I.  V. 

Castlemaine,  Lady  (see  Cleveland,  Duchras 
ol). 

Catherine,  Queen  of  (Carles  II.,  accused 
by  Titus  Gates  of  participation  in  plot 
to  assassinate  the  King,  8.  supports 
address  for  her  removal  irom  Whitehall, 
1L300. 

Cattle  (see  Irish  Cattle  Bill). 

Cecil,  Lady  Francos,  the  second  wife  of 
8.,  their  marriage,  L  86,  App.  II.  Iv; 
her  death,  120. 

Cellier,  Mrs.,  her  connection  with  the 
"Meal-tub"  Plot,  u.  34S ;  her  alleged 
intent  to  murder  8. ,  349. 

Chancellor,  Lord,  S.  appointed,  !L  93  ;  the 
office  not  uniforuily  held  by  a  lawyer, 
96 ;  conduct  of  8.  when  Chancellor,  in 
connection  with  politics,  112 — 154;  his 
dismissal,  156;  Stringer  and  Martyn's 
accounts  of  it,  App.  III.  xli,  xlii ;  his 
conduct  as  a  judge,  162 — 178  ;  receives 
the  usual  protecting  pardon,  157 ;  ex- 
planation by  Lord  Keeper  Finch,  159; 
equestrian  procession  of  8.  to  West- 
minster, 167  ;  his  speech  on  swearing 
in  Baron  Thurland,  169 ;  Stringer's  ac- 
count of  his  family,  officers,  and  cere- 
monies, 171 ;  his  official  costume  criti- 
cized by  Roger  North,  172;  right  of 
appeal  to  House  of  Lords  maintained  by 
him,  209 ;  appeal  from  one  of  his  decrees 
dismissed,  286 ;  letters  to  and  from  him 
when  Chancellor,  App.  IV,  xlvi  — Ivii; 
his  speeches  as  Chancellor,  App.  V  Iviii 
— Ixxvi ;  speech  on  Dr.  Shirley's  ai>i>eal, 
App.  VI.  Ixxxiv. 

(Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  8.  appointed 
by  Charles  IL,  i.  256;  retains  the  office 
after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  ii.  4. 

CJhancery,  Court  of,  its  abolition  passed  by 
Barebone's  Parliament,  L  100;  reformed 
by  Cromwell's  Council,  113. 

"  Cluiracter  of  a  Irimmer,"  its  authorship, 
L  21. 

Charles  I.,  his  cause  espoused  by  S.  in 
1643,  L  40,  43  ;  his  negotiations  with  S. 
in  1643,  41 ;  his  letter  to  S.  in  1644,  48; 
letter  to  the  Marqids  of  Hertford,  45 ; 
separation  of  8.  from  him,  47,  App.  II. 


l>  cunptlgn  Id  DotmI- 


Charli-s  II.,  S.   irrnud  of  being  In  hli 
IntfTPHt.  hia  denial,  L   170—161;  *up- 


dlunlnet  blm  from  lit  Piic;  CooncU, 

rardt  Bucklnuhnm,  ^i ;  hit  i-"-'tvt  i4r- 
mul  tm«  liTUi  Loula  r  IT.,  Vl»;  lirihnl 
by  LonLi  XIV.  to  iirnroKM  PHrliuiiunt, 


i-nalH  Hvde  Eirl  af  CL 

(vlior    of    Ihe    Excli«ju.. , 

TTeatimr.  i56 ;  ummMd  to  ttic  letfiala- 
tkiD  of  the  High  Church  tartf.  hl>  duln 
(bi  nllgloiia  tolentlon.  m,  MS,  KO ;  hli 
murUga,  3M :  hli  ilmire  to  )iaaa  Um 
"  IHawnalng  Bill,"  MT ;  bl*  cMmun- 
niant  froni  Cuniulon.  ITX  i  &  liK"  In  hi* 
favour,  ITl ;  ippolnta  him  Tmiunr  oT 
Piiiw  In  tha  Dutch  mr,  ITV :  Clarendon 


eohmin,  S8S ;  vUlti  B.  at  Wlmlornc  m. 
Ollei,  !8( ;  iiipulnta  liim.  a  Tnanuir 

IkmiIk  to  MIh  HMatl  lier  nianlagc  to 
this  Duka  of  Rii-bianml.  BOR,  310  ;  iiulwi 
Btwkliigtem  chiel  bvourtla  and  kidiug 
tiilnlater.  Hi;  hta  efltorta  lur  rrllidoDi 
tolentUm,  0  ;  bb  ftaalre  for  a  dlvnns. 
S :  plan  tor  legltlmallilaB  Monnwutb 
nijipoitcd  liy  8,,  V:  bla  liitnituea  irlth 
Pmnre.  14 ;  aln-lar«i  hlmaelf  a  Roinali 
Citliollc,  fall  natunl  WD  1  JniDlt.  1« ; 
attflinpta  laaacabllih  PoprTj  In  England. 
n~U,  so.  III:  aupiKirta  Lord  Bwa't 
Bemairhu*  Act,  altnd*  Ibg  ilrbaic  In 
Honaa  ofLonla,  tt;  at  a  wnatUnB 
Buleh  Ib  Bt  Janm't  I'lrii,  U :  rafbttca 
»h«iwr,"  Ita  immediate 
);  th«Kl■ls'B■■^IJa■la- 
'  appeaaea  dtamntitlt, 
'  l>H'Iiinlliin  of  Indol- 
rnusn  and  Homan  Ca' 
■lijn't  In  jmnnntinfr  tb^ 


\sa:  .Uam 


■i>e«rhea  to  PulUment, 
Uoa  gf  ibem  hy  a.,  113, 


J;  allwfd Intent  u...._. 

M  :  Rfoiwd  a  (Ubtldy  h>-  Loiii 
n ;  (llnvowi  *  Diatrlai:'-  Mi 
initlh'a  mother,  am.  30*  ;ai-i'»iii 


tnfblx 


fu».  to  ai.pp.vo  .tf  Urjrnu.ur  a«  Siulirr, 
^10 1  iiaiaona  Danby ,  318 :  nrvi'*  liiui  Ut 
tly.  and  cbawita  blm  on  hlH  -iirtHidpr, 
Jlu;renM>d«IatalBprtv]rC»iiui-il,  wlthS. 
ai  riHlilant,  3£) ;  ainchtoPnrliamnil, 

diwdvF,  XA,  3M :  lendi  fiT  Ilir  Dnk« 
uf  Vuifc,  HM;  diuulvia  Piirliaiiu'nt 
a^lnat  advice  of  Council.  S.  tnra((t.l, 

MS;  lecorsra,  on^M»lIonlll"U^lltoI^■a^l■ 
Eng1aDd.a44;  fre«h  inUlguefuranlxldv 
fnim  Pnum.  M4;  tnalf  nut  niDi'Indca. 
Mt ;  dlfuilaaaa  B.  ai  Pnlilrut  of  the 
Coiinrll,  M7  ;  hiTtber  attrmpl  M  olitaln 

FrenJi  anlialdjf,  369:  \m  - "-'  * 

MonmoDth,  SW :  aarm  to 
York  from  En|diiii<T»71 ;  i 
OD  bUl  lOt  his  riclujilcin. 
imipiiaal  \tj  fi.  fi>r  hla  dl' 
iiianiaga,  iMW ;  |<n)ro<n»* 


^u.l  Dukro 


d  diw 


>liviiiviliunmui01;l 

llhM.  about  Muniii.int 
•aaion,  iUH,  A|i)i.  VII, 


■atllTaoDIl.,41u.<M;  ln(rl( 
ihrrillk  of  London.  444 ;  hla 

4.'iU ;  niruorlal  tn,  from  n. ,  ai 
biiul,  and  trade,   Ap|>.   ti. 
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of  S.  to  him  for  development  of  trade, 
ix ;  inetuoir  by  Colbert,  on  his  views  as 
to  the  Dutch  war  and  estabUahment  of 
Popery,  irii  ;  hiu  conference  with  Privy 
Council,  App.  VII.  cxx. 

Charlton,  Sir  Job,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  offldkl  siteeches  to  him  by 
8.,  U.  App.  V.  lad. 

Cheke,  Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  his 
kmdnesstoa,  ii.  415. 

Chicheley,  Commissioner  of  Ordnance, 
notices  of  by  3.  and  Pepys,  1.  287. 

"  Chits,  the,"  nickname  applied  to  Sun- 
deTknd,  Godolphin,  and  Hyde,  ii. 
S53. 

Christian  names  of  Shaftesbury,  i.  5, 134, 
App.  I.  iv. 

ChTurch  reform  (see  Religion). 

ClaraKlon,  Earl  of  (Edward  HydeX  his  de- 
soriptifin  of  S.  in  1648,  i.  44 ;  errors  in 
his  account  of  S.,  47 ;  his  intrigues  for 
the  resttoration  of  Charles  II.,  180,  181 ; 
made  Lord  (Thancellor  and  a  Peer  by 
Charles  IL,S29:  his  cabinet.  282;  his 
Declaration  to  conciliate  Presbyterians, 
252:  created  Earl  of  Clarendon,  256; 
opposed  to  High  Church  measures,  262 ; 
his  conduct  with  reference  to  Act  of 
Unifonuity  and  "  EHspensing  Bill,"  262 
—270 ;  his'  account  of  support  of  "  Dis- 
pensing Bill"  by  8.,  269;  8.  in  fiavour 
with  Charles  II.,  opposes  him,  271; 
Brist^)!'^  attempt  to  impeach  him,  its 
failure.  272 ;  unfavourable  to  war  with 
Holland,  278  ;  dissatisfied  with  appoint- 
ment of  8.  as  Treasurer  of  Prizes,  279 ; 
remon-strates  with  the  king  and  8.,  280, 
281 :  joins  8.  in  opposing  appropriation 
claustf  in  »ui>ply  bill,  289 — 291  ;  opposes 
bill  to  prt»hiDit  importation  of  Irish 
cattle,  his  strictures  on  the  support  of  it 
by  8.,  299  ;  objects  to  putting  Treasury 
in  ConuDission,  805;  suggests  8.  as  a 
necessary  Commissioner,  306 ;  his  ani- 
mosity to  S. .  307  ;  deprived  of  the  seals, 
influence  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  809 ;  oi>- 
poses  the  king's  designs  on  Miss  Stuart, 
310 ;  8.  accused  of  contributing  to  his 
fall,  310:  the  charge  refuted,  311,  812 ; 
hij»  exile  in  France,  Act  requiring  his 
surrender  for  trial,  illness  and  death, 
ns ;  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion,'* 
314 ;  bis  notice  of  Sir  William  Morrice, 
iL45. 

Clarendon,  Laurence  Hyde,  second  Earl, 
with  Sunderland  and  Godolphin,  chief 
ministers,  nicknamed  *Hhe  Chits,"  ii. 
353 ;  supports  the  Duke  of  York,  870 ; 
his  speech  in  Committee  of  Privy  Coun- 
cil advising  arrest  of  S.,  App.  VII. 
txTKi. 

Clevelan<i,  Duchess  of  ((Jastleraaine,  Lady), 
her  opposition  to  Clarendon,  L  238  ;  S. 
attf'nds  the  king  in  her  apartment,  811 ; 
created  Duchens  of  Cleveland,  ii.  160 ;  8. 
oppoiies  grant  of  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, 
to  her,  160 ;  letters  of  Essex  to  S.  against 
the  grant,  App.  IV.  zlvil— liv. 


Cliflbrd,  Lord,  appointed  (as  Sir  Thomas 
Clifford)  Commissioner  of  the  Tpeasur>\ 
i.  305 ;  promotes  Charles  1 1. 's  scheme  for 
establishing  Popeiy,  ii  55;  first  pro- 
poser of  the  *•  Stop  of  the  Exchequer," 
68,  62,  65  ;  Ids  advice  given  to  the  king 
himself;  64 ;  created  a  Peer,  84 ;  ai»- 
pointed  Lord  Treasurer,  97 ;  speech  of 
S.  on  swearing  him  in,  App.  V.  hill ; 
his  violent  speech  against  tne  Test  Bill, 
137 ;  his  Popish  enthusiasm,  189 ;  resigns 
as  Lord  lYeasurer  on  the  passing  of 
the  Test  Act,  141;  his  retirement  and 
death,  143 ;  anecdotes  of  him  by  Evelyn, 
144 :  extracts  from  Williamson's  corre- 
spondence, App.  III.  xxxii. 

"Clubmen  "  in  the  CivU  War.  i.  41. 

Colbert  de  Croissy,  M.,  French  Ambas- 
sador, his  notices  of  8.  and  other  states- 
men, and  political  intrigues,  it  8, 14—31 ; 
on  the  "  Stop  of  tlie  Exchequer,"  57 ;  the 
Dutch  war,  79,  80,  83;  his  eulogy  of 
Arlington,  85;  o:.  the  design  to  establish 
Popery,  89  ;  on  the  apjMintment  of  8. 
as  Lord  Cliancellor,  97 ;  on  speeches  of 
Charles  and  3.  to  Parliament,  121 ;  on 
the  '•  Declaration  of  Indulgence,'*  134. 
135 :  on  the  Test  Bill  and  Clifford's  vit;- 
lent  speech,  137 ;  on  Charles  II.'s  desire 
to  marry  3Iary  of  Mo<k'na,  147 ;  on  the 
endeavour  of  Louis  XIV.  to  bribe  8., 
182  ;  memoir  to  Louis  XIV.  on  '•  affair* 
In  England,  and  the  \iews  of  Charles  II. 
about  the  Dutch  war,  and  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,"  App. 
II.  xii— xxi. 

Coleman,  Secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
his  letters  proving  the  Pojush  Plot,  ii. 
287,  294 ;  examined  in  Newgate  by  8. 
and  others,  297,  301. 

College,  Stephen,  a  follower  of  8.,  tried 
ami  executed  for  trea.soi),  ii.  417,418. 

Comminges.Count  de,Fren«.h  Ambassador, 
hi.H  notices  of  8.  and  Clarendon,  L  267, 
208,  271. 

Commission  for  the  trial  of  the  Regicides, 
8.  H  member  of  it,  his  sitting  as  a  Judge 
defended,  L  243,  247. 

Commission  to  command  the  army,  8.  a 
meml>er  of  it,  i.  201, 

"  Committee  for  Foreign  AlTairs,"  origin  of 
the  Cabinet,  i.  231. 

Committee  for  Sequestrations,  its  report 
on  the  estates  of  8.,  i.  60. 

*♦  Committee  of  Iwth  Kingdoms  "—Eng- 
land and  Scotland  (1044),  i.  67. 

*•  Committee  of  Safety,"  fonned  by  the 
"Rump"  Parliament,  i.  176;  another 
formed  by  Lambert,  191;  its  proceedings, 
192,  199;  opposed  by  8.,  193. 

Commonwealth  established  after  the  fall 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  L  173. 

Conventicle  Act  (see  Religion). 

Convention  Parliament  (see  Parliament). 

Conway,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with  8.  on 
Irish  affairs,  i.  301  ;  letter  from  him  to 
S.,  with  papers  on  Irish  affairs,  ii.  6 ; 
appointed  Secretary  of  SUte,  ii  887 ; 
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speech  in  Committee  of  Privy  CowicU, 
App.  VI  I.  cxlx. 

Cooper,  Cecfl.  flnt  son  of  8. .  L  87. 

Cooper,  Sir  Oeoige,  his  grsteftd  letter  to 
his  brother,  &,  IL  208. 

Cooper,  PhlUppa,  sister  of  8.,  L  9. 

Cooper,  Sir  John,  fktber  of  8.,  L  1 ;  his 
ancestors,  2. 

Cooper,  Sir  William,  gives  bail  for  S.  on 
his  release  from  the  Tower,  bail  dis- 
'^harsed,  iL  441 ;  letter  to  Stringer  on 
death,  will,  and  fimeral  of  S.,  450. 

Corfe  besieged  by  the  Parliament,  L  71 ; 
S.  ordered  there,  74,  76,  App.  IL  xxx, 
zsd. 

Corporation  Act  passed  by  Charles  II. 's 
Parliament,  opposed  by  8.,  i.  258,  200 ; 
repealed  in  1828,  SOO. 

Costo,  Peter,  on  Locke's  friendship  with 
and  opinions  of  8.,  1  208,  iL  409. 

Conncil  of  Offloers,  under  Fleetwood,  its 

•  effect  in  the  fkll  of  Richard  Cromwell, 
i.  169 — 178  (see  Desborongh,  Fleetwood, 
Wallingford  HouseX 

Council  of  State  appointed  by  Cromwell, 
L  94  ;  &  added  to  it,  99,  102  ;  his  ap- 
pointment renewed,  100 ;  8.  and  other 
membera  ezclnded  fhmi  sitting,  124  ; 
they  apply  to  the  Speaker,  and  are  re- 
ferred  totne  Council,  135 ;  Richard  Crom- 
well  recoguixed  by  it.  144;  another 
formed  by  the  Rump  Parliament,  170  *. 
8.  a  member  of  it,  177,  182 ;  suiterseded 
by  a  "Committee  of  Safety,'*  rival 
council  foniied  by  Lambert's  party,  191 : 
lU  proceedings,  199;  a  new  council 
appointed,  202, 213 ;  8.  agsin  a  member, 
202  (see  Privy  CoundlX 

Court  of  Chancery  (see  Chancellor,  Chan- 
cery). 

Court  of  Wards,  abuses  in,  8.'s  litigaticm 
in  It,  i.  7,  10, 11,  70,  App.  1.  vil;  abo- 
lished, speerh  of  S.,  250. 

Courtin.  11.,  French  Anibasssdor,  obtains 
Hubnldv  fh>m  France  for  Charl<Mi  II. , 
offers  him  a  bribe  to  prorogue  Parlia- 
ment, ii.  227.  245. 

"Couraing,"  an  old  custom  at  Oxford 
University,  i.  10,  App.  I.  xL 

Coventry,  Henry,  sent  to  8.  on  his  dis> 
missal  for  the  great  neal,  iL  155 ;  letter 
to  Sir  J.  Williamson  on  imprisonment  of 
8.  in  the  Tower,  249 ;  renigns  as  Sw-re- 
tary  of  State,  S59 :  violent  speech  sgainst 
8.,  804 ;  notice  of;  by  Burnet  and  North. 
App.  III.  xxiv. 

Cox'entry,  Margsret,  first  witt  of  8.,  her 
marriage,  his  eulogium  of  her.  L  19; 
her  family,  21 :  her  sudden  death.  ST*. 

Coventry, Sir  John,  aseaultedaml  wouude<l, 
letter  to  S.  Ih>m  him,  "  Coventry  Act  '* 
passed,  i.  88. 

Coventry,  Sir  William,  Commissioner  of 
the  Trvnsnry,  his  prominence  in  the  fell 
of  Clarendon,  L  21.  iL  2 ;  caricatured  by 
Buckingham,  itent  to  the  Tower,  3. 

Oomwell,  Henry  (son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
wellX  letter  nrum  8.  to  him,  L  185. 


Cromwell,  Uarj*,  statement  that  S.  sought 
her  in  marriage ;  its  improbability,  L 
120.  App.  IIL  hiii. 

OroiiiweU,  Oliver,  remits  Uie  fine  on 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  S.,  L  01 ; 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  74 :  in- 
crease of  his  power,  77 ;  thanks  S.  for 
advice  to  Dcnzil  Holies,  78 ;  eject*  the 
Rump  Parliament,  his  motives,  90 — 08 ; 
sppomts  a  Coimcil  of  State,  94 ;  nomi- 
nates the  Barebone  Parliament,  95 ;  8. 
and  others  deputed  to  ask  him  to  Join 
it.  96  ;  said  to  have  offered  S.  the  omoe 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  108 ;  xealously  sup> 
ported  by  8.  103,  105;  reftntes  to  he 
King,  104;  made  Protector,  105;  his 
"Instrument  of  Government"  opposed 
by  Parliament,  105—110, 115—118;  di»> 
solves  Parliament,  118;  8.  sei»aratas 
fh>m  him,  119,  12S ;  "  PetlUon  and  Ad- 
vice *'  to  him  to  assume  the  title  of  King 
reftised.  130;  "PeerR**  appointed  by 
him,  188;  debates  thereon,  dissolves 
Parliament,  138;  his  death.  142;  his 
memory  abused  in  a  speech  by  8^,  100, 
Apt).  I V.  Izv :  motives  of  S.  for  sej*- 
ratmg  fh>m  him,  108 ;  his  bod}-  exhumed 
and  hungat  Tyburn,  237—247. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  nommated  as  one  of 
"  Cromwell's  Peers,"  L  183 :  named  by 
liiH  father  to  succeed  him,  142;  recog- 
nized by  the  Council  as  Protector.  144 : 
itnnrlaimed,  145  ;  Huuimons  "  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Peers"  to  the  "other 
house,"  147 ;  bill  in  Parliament  for  his 
recognition,  148 ;  discussion  on  its  terms, 
149:  bill  to  settle  revenue  on  him, 
opIx><*ed  by  8.,  104 ;  compelled  by  Fleet- 
w«M>d'M  party  to  ilissolve  Parliament, 
170  ;  his  Ikll,  171.  178. 

'*  Cromwell's  Peers  **  summoned  to  the 
"other  house"  (see  '•Other  House," 
and  Parliament). 

Croiiritroni,  M.,  letter  to  S.  on  appoint- 
ment an  Chancellor,  ii.  App.  IV.  xJvii 

Cntpredy  Bridge,  little  of,  L  55. 


Danby.  Karl  of  (Sir  Thomas  OMtionieX 
created  Viscount  Lstimer  and  F^krl  of 
Danby,  HU(>cee<ls  Cliffortl  as  L<ird  Trea- 
sunr*  U.  144  ;  sjteech  of  8.  on  .^wearing 
him  in.  145,  .\pp.  V.  Ixxi ;  oppi««']«  Dutrb 


war  and  French  alliance,  140  ;  i>niiiusf« 
a    non-reaistance      "Teat    Bill." 
op]K»s«*d  by  S.,  204 ;  his  n-asoiia  at 
the  liill,  205.  App.  VI.  Ixxvii;  hU  aym- 


"Teat  BlU,"  208; 
his  n-asoiM  against 
i.  Api 
tiathy  with  Holland.  227 ;  aida  the  King 
in  obtaining  a  aubaidy  from  France.  246. 
240 ;  promot«'S  treaty  with  Holland 
against  France,  255;  bribe  otTvn*l  him 
by  Louis  XIV.,  2.^0  ;  his  letter  !••  Mon- 
tagu, applying  to  Prance  fur  laiyi^  sub. 
sidl«4.  STO ;  intrigues  of  Duke  of  York 
for  hia  removal,  *.>S3  ;  aivuaes  Montagu 
of    Popish   intrigues,    his    letters   ror 
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TnmAk  mhtAdkea  produced,  bis  impeMh- 
ment^  S04  ;  neeottates  with  Opposition, 
306 ;  new  Parliament  advene  to  him, 
300 :  aooount  by  S.  nf  hit  charaeter  and 
eonduct,  818  ;  pardoned  by  the  King, 
318 ;  hla  fljfcfat,  bUl  paaeed  against  him, 
wamaden  for  trial,  319 ;  diamieied  as 
Lord  Treasurer,  820;  hia  pardon  de- 
dand  illegal  by  Purliament,  8SS :  ac- 
cmed  €)t  ofderiug  the  murder  of  Qomey, 
trae  bill  against  him,  409;  notices  of, 
by  Stringer,  Bnmet,  Erelyn,  and  8., 

Appi  lU.  ZZZiT. 

Dane^fleld,  his  plot,  charging  8.  and  lead- 
ing Protestanu  with  consinnunr,  iL  848 ; 
states  be  was  hired  to  mnrder  8.,  840. 

Desth,  ponisbment  of,  fai  1848-7,  i.  81—84. 

De  Bordeanz,  French  Ambassador,  on  the 
oOer  of  the  throne  to  Monk,  L  Sltfc 
of  Indulgence'*  (i 


inillos,  Don  Pedro,  Spanish  Am- 
for,  nrgee  appointment  of  S.  as 
Lord  Treasurer,  iL  870. 

DesboTOfOfi^  supports  Richard  Cromwell,  L 
144 ;  bis  Jealousy  of  the  Council  of  State, 
145 ;  his  share  in  the  deposition  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  169—173  ;  his  com- 
mand in  the  army,  188. 

De  Witt  negotiates  the  Triple  Alliance, 
ii.  11- 

Diary  kept  by  S.  fh>m  1846  to  1650,  L 
App.  IL  xxxiL 

Digby,  Lord,  quarrel  of  8.  with  him  on 
the  election  for  Dorsetaliire,  action  for 
slander  brought  by  8.,  1,000^  dams^s 
recovered,  and  15SZ.  costs,  iL  '^14,  215, 
no,  222,  224. 

Dispensing  Bill  (nee  Act  of  Uniformity  and 
Beligioni. 

Dissenters  (see  ReligionX 

Dolben,  Archbishup  of  York,  his  IHend- 
ship  for  8.,  ii.  47 ;  advoc^ates  divorce 
and  remarriage  of  Cbaries  II.,  881. 

Dorchester,  surrendem  to  the  King's  army, 
L  43. 

Dorchester  House,  Cuvent  Garden,  a  resi- 
dence of  &,  i.  88. 

Donetahire,  8.  appointed  Sheriff,  L  46; 
its  position  between  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, 53  ;  military  services  there  of  S., 
I  5»_75  ;  quarrel  of  S.  with  Lord  Digby 
at  the  elec-tion  in  1675,  8.  recovers 
damages  for  slander,  iL  215,  216. 

Double  returns  nf  members  of  Parliament, 
L  87. 

Dover,  secret  treaty  between  France  and 
EnglMid  against  Holland  signed  at, 
iL  19  (see  Arlington,  Buckingham, 
Cbaries  II.,  Colbert,  Lonls  XIV.X 

Downing,  Sir  (}eorge.  Ambassador  to  the 
Hague,  IL  79. 

Downton,  Wilts,  8.  elected  memberfor  it  in 
a  double  retnm,  L  36, 40,  76;  his  attempt 
to  obtain  his  sejit  in  the  "  Rumi> "  Parlia- 
ment, 176  ;  ai)Plicatioii  for  his  seat, 
described  by  Ludlow  App.  III.  Ix ; 
claim  at  last  recognised,  202. 


Dryden,  his  satires  on  &  fai  "Absalom 
and  Achitophel"  (Monmouth  and  &X 
and  "Tbe  Ifedal,''  Prefiace,  xiv,  L  64, 
98;  their  bftteraess  and  fUsshood, 
general  character  of  his  satire,  L  228— 
226 ;  does  not  sscribe  the  "Stop  of  the 
Exchequer'*  to  &,  iL  69;  his  incon- 
sistency, 70 ;  his  enlogium  of  8.  sa  a 
Judge,  176 :  becomes  a  Ronuui  CathoUc, 
289;  accuses  8.  of  inventing  rircum- 
stanoes  in  the  Popish  Plot,  288,  280; 
falsehood  and  inconsistengr  of  the 
charge,  290,  800 ;  euloe^aes  HsUhjc^  ii. 
875;  extracts  finom  his  poem,  "AbsakMn 
and  Achitophel,''  42»— 182 ;  ttom  *•  Hie 
Medai,"  432-484 ;  the  satires  suggested 
and  paid  for  by  Charles  IL,  429,  484 : 
his  **  Albion  snd  Albaniua."  437;  Lord 
Hacanlay's  opinion  of  him,  474u 

Dunkirk  sold  to  France,  L  285. 

Dupuy.  valet  of  the  Duke  of  York,  ac- 
cused of  the  murder  of  Oodl^,  iL  409. 

Durham  House,  Strand,  a  residence  of  S., 
L  24. 

Dutch  war,  declared,  opposed  by  Claren- 
don, promoted  by  8.,  L  278  :  popularity 
of  the  war,  279.  S.  appointed  Treasurer 
of  Prises,  Clsrendon's  dissatisfaction, 
279  ;  he  remonstrates  with  tlie  King 
and  8.,  280;  appointment  of  S.  con- 
firmed, 282 ;  questions  as  to  theapprr^pri- 
atlon  of  prise-money,  283  ;  secrvt  treaty 
between  Louis  XI\  and  Charles  II., 
peace  concluded,  SO:^,  304 ;  Triple 
Alliance  of  England  with  Holland  and 
Sweden  sgainst  France,  iL  1 1 ;  secret 
treaty  between  ChariesIL  and  Louis  XIV. 
sgainst  Holland,  18  ;  war  against  Hol- 
land commenced  by  England  and  Prance, 
27  ;  treaty  between  Holland  and  Spain- 
77 ;  object  of  Cbaries  II.  in  pn^niotion 
the  war,  78  ;  supported  by  8.,  his  rea, 
sons,  78 ;  attack  on  the  Dut4-h  fleet 
before  declaration  of  war,  denonm^ed  as 
piratical,  81 ;  grievances  statt^i  in  de- 
claration of  war,  82 ;  sea  fltdit  near 
Southwold  Bay,  Earl  of  Sandwich  killed. 
84  ;  victories  of  Louis  XIV,  84  ;  rn-goti- 
ations,  85  ;  treaty  betwc«?n  France  and 
England  not  to  make  i»eace  without 
agreed  conditions,  86  ;  conditi<»nH  re- 
jected by  Holland,  87  ;  official  Rrn-fi-h  of 
8.  as  Lord  Chancellor,  114  ;  severe 
cnroments  on  it,  115,  117 ;  unp^jpularity 
of  the  war,  145;  the  Dutrh  form 
allianoea,  148;  opposed  by  8.,  149; 
negotiations  for  peace,  185  ;  p«M-e  con- 
cluded between  England  and  HolUnd, 
191 ;  Charles  II.  mediates  between 
France  and  Holland,  210;  secret  per- 
sonal treaty  between  </harIe8  II.  and 
Louis  XIV.,  211  ;  iueffe<:taal  ncKotia- 
tions,  227 ;  Courtin,  French  Anil«a»iia<lor, 
treats  with  S.,  228;  Cluu-leM  II.  ui>5e<l 
by  Parliament  to  join  alli^^  a^rainst 
France,  241  ;  negotiations  with  Trince 
of  Oraiij^e  for  |>eace,  24''»  ;  on'if-.ivmr  of 
Charles  II.  to  make  i>eace,  2C4 ;  terms 


YeU,  Dr.,  Dsu  of  Clulit  Clinrch,  Oxfbnl, 


B.'a  vrltten  gplaii>D  no  the  peace  or 
Klmegurn,  3S1 ;  memoir  ol  Calb«rt  to 
LouiiXIV.,  App.  II.  Hi. 
Dfiurt,  Counteia  n[.  anemrdi  Dacheia 


EulgntloD,  I 


th*  ptopertj 


Tfi  I,  Birl  of.  the  rarlluuentatyacnenl, 


PiItt  ConiH'tlliir,  ast :  petlttoiu  igiluat 
uerihw  nr  r>ir1liim(<nt  at  OiConl,  SM; 
hta  IcttH*  ti<  S.  apilnalnuitlDg  Pbauli 
Fiifc  lo  thr  llucheaa  orClerelanl,  Ap|i. 
IV.  xlviMiT. 
Erelyn.  Jiibii,  |>rniKiMd  nuntage  oT  hla 


quIlUn  of  tlir  qrvunnte,  91  ;  Mrrilici 

Qte  "  Sbiu  of  Ibo  I^i-beniKr"  to  L'liflunl, 

W;  mmilirr  of  C<H»icll  of  Trule  aoii 

FlHitalUnw, «, 
Subeqim.  lliaiiTTllor  of  (ace  Chuirelliir 

ot  tk^  ExrliR|Brr). 
E»ibeuwr(Kr  "8tiipoftlirEieh«|UBt")i 
Uecnnoni-fUuirlea  I..  L  M. 
BinrDtUni>i  In  Donetohlro  ror  ilrariiloii. 

bone-arti-allDK.  *<'.,  L  81—64,  App.  II., 

xxilr— xlL 
BxEtET  CollcKT,  Oifiinl,  life  iif  H.  therr, 

L  IJ— Id. 
Exeter,  Eari  of.  hli  ilaughtrr  married  to 


fUatfln  HiHwe,  Kallihnij,  )iro|>neeil  hf  S. 

Fknabawe,  Ljuly  litrmtuupci  fi.  for  rrfuafng 

to  g\*r  AintiaHBAilttr'i  plate,  I.  SOU. 
Faila.  Pnui'lKii.  alati*  be  aaa  hlrvi  to 


Porgnaon,  Rbf.  Robert,  Jolni 
undeil  tIiIpe,  utirlHd  li 
and  AcUtophFl."  [[.  MI; 
9.  Ut  Anuterdun,  46S  ^  ii 


1  "Aliaalgui 
aeoomnaniw 
Bgacyfeft  lu 

hTB.,LlBl;  Aiip.IV.UvlL         *^ 
Firth  MoDarcblnta  eicludMl  liy  a,  ftan 

Finch,  BIr  Heiiean,  anccrodi  S.  aa  Lord 
K«per  II.  is;.  1&8  :  ht>  ai'twUDt  of  the 
prolectlng  pardon  given  lo  B.  aa  Chan- 


Charloa  II.  Apt'. 
FlM  of  London,  Ita 
FltihaiTla,  Bdmnl, 

mona  ftir  '    "  "~ 


of  Oodfrer.MW;  t 
lemtirfS!  Inbla 
"  Five  Hlle  Att."  ag 
ported  br  Claren.1 


iprach«l  bj  Com- 

lair.  H.  pioIeaU,  IL  tOT; 

-'  — iering  the  mnrder 

lanifeiecnt«d,ln- 


the  "Roup."  U»;  aMxilnlinent  rc' 
vukM,  IN ;  takra  B.  i>riaoner,  niaucd 
on  panda,  attempt*  (A  UTat  hlm  agnln, 
lOT  ;  8.  made  Ciriantrl  of  hla  regliiimt  of 
horae,  KM;  Irtlrr  to  hlm  ftnrn  B.  and 
othen  ou  their  itt<ni|it  in  ••.■nm  th» 
Tower  ol  London,  Ap]i. 


Fortune  telling,  iklD  of  8.  In,  1.  N  :  App. 

Foii.  Cbwlaa  JimeM,  hla  opinion  at  B.  II. 
*T0. 

betwMD  Lnnlii  XIVV  and'  CharW  U,^ 
peace  coni-ln.lnl,  I.  303,  3M:  at  war 
with  Bialn.  negnilittloiui  fOr  an  Iln^lih 
alliance,  11  D.  10 ;  ileKated,  11 :  |>ean 
concluded,  13 ;  aocret  tnalj  with  Cng- 
land  lor  war  with  Uullind,  19 :  mock 
train  maile  to  enllal  aupiwrl  of  K  and 
l^aloTdale,  ilgneit  by  them,  M;  afar> 
tber  tna()r  ■Igbnl  by  Uiptu.  f! ;  JolnKl 


;    nnpapularilT  of  allhuMa, 

nl  liy  8..  UD :  Intrlgnea  with 


Sit; 
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negotiations,  iveace  of  Nimegnen,  265^ 
276 ;  French  bribes  and  subsjidifis,  267, 
26&  (and  see  Dutch  wnr.  Louis  XIV.). 
Fuller,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  letter  from 
him  to  S..  ii.  193. 


G. 


"Gantelope'*  (gauntlet),  running  the,  a 
pnnislunent  for  deserters,  i.  81. 

Gardening,  apple  trees  planted  by  8.  at 
Wimbome  St.  Giles,  ii.  49;  remarks 
by  8.  on  planting  timber  trees,  on  the 
8>camore,  and  wall  fruit,  50;  Locke's 
obttervations  on  vines,  olivfs,  &c.,  writ- 
ten at  the  request  of  S.,  49 ;  Evelyn's 
remaito  on  the  sj'camore,  50;  letter 
from  S.  to  Locke,  61 ;  8.  commissions 
Locke  to  buy  orange  and  other  trees, 
vines,  and  seeds  for  him,  220,  221. 

Gardening  in  the  seventeenth  century,  i. 
App.  I.  xviii. 

Gentry  of  the  West  of  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  l  25. 

Godfipcy,  Sir  Edmund  Bury,  murder  of,  ii. 
296,  409. 

Godolphin,  Sidney,  made  Priv>-  Councillor, 
ii.  352 ;  with  Sunderland  and  Laurence 
Hvde,  chief  ministers,  nickuained  "  the 
Chits,"  353. 

Goldsmiths'  Hall,  fines  for  i  (-covering 
sequestered  t-statos  received  at,  i.  7">. 

Government  interference  in  Parliamentary 
elet-tions  (see  Parliament). 

Grafton,  Duke  of.  son  of  Charles  II.  by 
Duche-**  of  Clevebmd,  married  to  daugh- 
ter of  Arlington,  ii.  App.  II.  xiii. 

••  Granadoes  "  used  by  8.  in  the  storming 
of  Aldiotsbury,  i.  &2  ;  i»n>in..sed  to  \k- 
used  to  murder  8  ,  ii.  350. 

Grey.  Lord,  hiw  calumnies  against  S.,  ii. 
400;  joins  S.,  Monmouth,  and  Russell, 
tomiw  an  insurrectiim,  44'» ;  hisai-count 
of  itarticipatiou  of  S  in  intended  rising. 
447,  44S. 

Grinistoue,  Sir  H., letter  to  S.  on  the  state 
0f  the  records,  ii.  Aj»p.  IV.  Iv;  notice 
of  him  by  Burnet,  Ivi. 

Guerd«rn,  Dr.,  first  tutor  of  S.,  i.  12,  App. 
L  vi. 

Guin*fa  stock,  speculations  of  S.  in,  ii. 
2J6. 

GmvA,  M.,  his  notices  of  «.,  i  18«'>,  l(>0  ; 
on  the  offer  of  the  throne  t"  Monk,  i. 
217. 


H. 


Habeas  Corpus  Act  canied  \>y  8  ,  it«  pro- 
visions explained,  ii.  'i'S^.  M34  :  sai«l  to 
ha\-e  l«een  carri»*d  by  a  tri<k,  3l;'> 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  a  menil>er  of  the  Law- 
Refomj  Commission  n«  ''2  .  i.  bT. 

HaliT'ax,  Lord,  his  relationsliip  to  S,  i.  22, 
l£l :  made  Privy  Councillor,  ii.  84  ;  his 
mi.<<siou  to  France  durini:  the  Dutch 
war,  Colbert's  acc(»unt  of  him,  85;  his 

VOL.  I. 


ignorance  of  the  design  to  establisli 
Pttpery,  80  ;  presents  i^etltion  of  8.  for 
release  from  the  Tower,  257 ;  his  pn»- 
ceedings  as  Priw  Councillor,  828 ; 
proiuotes  design  for  introducing  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  341 ;  opiK>ses  bill  for 
exclusion  of  Duke  of  York,  376,  376 ; 
address  for  his  removal,  381 ;  speeches 
in  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  advising 
arrest  of  8.,  App.  VII.  cxviiL 

Hallam.  his  ox>inions  of  8.,  ii.  472. 

Hampden,  his  attempted  arrest  by  Charles 
I.,  1.  55. 

Hampton  Court  Palace  offered  to,  but 
refused  by,  Cromwell,  i.  103. 

Hanley  bowling  green,  Dorsetshire,  L  26. 

Harwich,  flight  of  8.  from  London,  his 
stay  at,  ii.  451. 

Ha.selri^,  Sir  Arthur,  his  descriptinn  of 
the  ejection  of  the  "Rump"  Parlia- 
ment, L  93  ;  refu.Hes  to  sit  as  one  of 
*•  Cromwell's  Peers,"  133 ;  his  Influence 
as  a  member  of  the  Rump,  173, 188 ;  his 
intrigues  with  Monk  described  by  8., 
212  ;  excepted  from  the  "  Pardon  and 
Indemnity  Bill,"  his  life  spared  on  an 
address  from  Parliament,  supported  by 
S..  241,  243. 

Hastings,  Mr.,  account  of  him  by  S.,  i.  App. 
I.  ::v. 

Hawking,  practised  by  S.,  i.  14. 

Hawles,  Sir  John,  condemns  Chief  Justice 
Peuilx'rt<m's  charge  on  the  trial  of  S.,  il 
425. 

Hebden,  the  Russian  resident,  his  notices 
of  8.,  i.  274. 

Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  her 
letter  to  8.  as  to  i»ayment  of  her  pen- 
sion, i.  317. 

Hertford  .Marquis  of,  commands  the  Koyal 
army,  i.  4.S. 

Hewson,  Colonel,  one  of  "  Cromwell's 
Peers,'*  attacked  in  a  si>oech  by  S..  i. 
161. 

Highmore,  Rev.  John,  chaplain  to  8.,  his 
letter  to  8.  on  the  '*  Meal-tub"  Plot,  ii. 

Hill,  Mr.s.  (widow  of  Stringer),  letter  from, 
on  Burnet's  misrepresentations  of  8.,  ii. 
xVj'p.  VIII.  cxxiii. 

Holland  (see  Dutch  war). 

Holies,  Denzil  faflerwards  Lord  Holies), 
his  relationship  to  8.,  i.  11 ;  his  litigation 
with  8.,  3y  ;  hisoi»i)osition  to  Cromwell, 
advice  to  him  by  8..  7^  ;  «ooi>e rates 
with  8.  in  the  House  of  Lord.s,  ii.  200; 
presents  petition  of  8.  fur  release  from 
the  Tower,  i:57  ;  letter  from  him  to  8., 
their  e.irlv  litigation  and  late  frit?nd8hip, 
3(55. 

Hooke  Hou-sie.  Dorsetshire,  proposed  hy 
8,  to  be  gaiTi.soueil,  i.  OV. 

Horses  l)elonging  to  8.,  his  instructions 
when  in  the  Ti»wor  fur  tht-ir  sale,  ii.  418. 

Howard  of  Escri'k,  Lord,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  ii.  411. 

"  Ilunilth  ]>etiti«ni  and  advice"  to  Crom- 
well to  a.ssumc  the  title  of  King,  i.  130 ; 


miM-nrttJ  bf  S  ,  f.  »» :  lilt 
IhtUll.  SOO;  nwrnl  lirlitR 


1*1.  .rf  WIglit,  8.  • 


iJiiWU  Kuvrni 


■i?: 


■finch  iif  8.  OD  lu  cor-litliin,  Lnnl 
4'Miioit'i  rrplv,  »SI;  S.  lurnniu  Privr 
Cuonril  i.r  ■  ■•kit  Ilicn,  a^;  "nin- 
r»«l«l  Unrin  "  lukinirtiie  to  thB  Cniim, 

Kuml  Tiliiv  <•{  lanil.  Ai>(i.  IV'.  lili. 
_  ' ;  ■I>m:h  or  It.  US  Uh  sut*  of,  App. 

ilidrtAllon, 


Ilii  liv,  lurr  Br),-l«r«lloB  nf  Til 
l^DilvnUli^.  llDkr  uT.  bii  oiM>pmtfa)ii  vllh 
8.  itniiM  CUmHloo.  I.  tn :  ktlcr  ta  8. 
e<r  luiyinFBI  uT  a  gnnt  rmm  Uw  King, 

■loiiul  HnlUixL  il  K;  Ilia  iKnonBcc 
of  tlir  Ht-nt  tmtr,  14 ;  (huHi  b;  B. 
mod  Buckiiuliwi^  U ;  tigoM  ft  Dxtck 
tmty  irrctQilin^  [vuvlfkiB  fur  rrctArtlig 

XIV..  31:  iittwknd  [•;  Honw  nf  Com. 

I^Q'lenliile.  Dui'Ihw  of.  BunMt'a  notkr 

of  hrt.  11.  Ami.  III.  nllL 
Law-n^f.^mi   Commiulon  (1«U),    B.  kp. 

polut.  .1 »  nif  lulirr  .'f  It  L  »;,  ». 
Diir-ivf  <rnii  iirujKln)  in  UanrtKme'a  Pu- 

liinimt,  i.  1U<>:  imliiunn*  by  Croni- 


Lr  Ctm.  at  L 

MT. 
"Letu-rttmo 


bimdiihlp  wltb  3..  t 

onofQiulll*-(l«7«). 

'8.  toriuuinrtl 

llKrB«l,''lC  74: 


S's: 


ing  of  AbboUbnrr,  I. 


Li  <.l->oh(,  Jwnra.  *  Jesuit,  lu 


ItrLt  Willi  Uk  l^irllwiicut. 


tMT  tuna,  Ifi  imirti 
11,  IBS;""         ■     - 

"si"**-. 


hcR'>i]<rat.:il>:  i 


t"  L»'k 


I  bH  wTfr,  -Xi,  ffil ; 


d  F^rl.  II 


.. .  l<.  Dr.  F»ll,4»;  ti>hi« 

Bulln,  llu|ih».  41>;  tu  Lucbi  un  the 
"Hl.f  iif  thr  lii.-hr<ia<!r,-  01 :  toEul  of 
Huh.  101 :  t<i  Diikc  of  Vc^  mi^ 
liim  la  renoiiBw  rcnMT.  IM:  (•>  Mr. 
B.  DiiFit,  on  hli<|iiAinl  iHlta  Lor<l  INRbr, 

«•!■  '.4'"flfj..|i>n  BaiLkik  ^i ;  tu  CiMriM 
II.  and  Dnkr  uf  V<itk.  umI  dmdv  lu 
INm.  whilnl  lininfiuiiMd  Id  the  ^iwvr. 
VA—^ ;  h'Ui^oiilHr,  Ml ;  I    ~" 


((■""RBnip"  lif  ddll-  Intia.  A] 


KiBlAniia 
Intnl  U(- 
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Letters  to  B.,  from  Montagn,  I  214 ;  Prin- 
cets  EUaabeth  of  BoheiuU,  275 :  Arling- 
ton, i75;  Lauderdale,  319;  Henriena 
Maria  (Queen  of  Charles  !.),  817 ;  Lord 
Conway,  IL  6 ;  Sir  W.  Morrice,  46,  App. 
IV.  zlTi ;  Charles  II.  dismissing  him  as 
LordCbancaUor,  145;  Dr.  Fuller,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  198 ;  Earl  of  Salisbury,  258 ; 
M.  Cronatrom,  App.  IV.  xlyii ;  Earl  of 
Eaaex,   zlrii— llv;   Sir   H.  Orlmstone, 
It;  Sir  a  Southwell,  App.  VII.  evii; 
Onnond,  on  Irish  afDiirs,  337;  Rev.  J. 
Highxnore,  861 ;  Earl  of  Bridgwater.  Stf2 ; 
Lord  Houea,  865;  Locke,  on  politics, 
907;  Locke,  on  arrangements  for  his 
reaidenee  at  Oxford,  802. 
Latten.  Lady  S.  to  Enrl  of  SunderUind,  i. 
ISS ;  Locke  to  Earl  of  Pembroke,  261 ;  Sir 
Frter  PMt  to  Axchbtshop  Bramhall,  262 ; 
Locke  to  Earl  of  Pembroke,  296 ;  Lady 
Donithy  Aahley  to  Locke,  it  38, 39;  Lady 
Aahley  (wlfB  of  &)  to  Locke,  40 ;  Lord 
Conway  to  Sir  George  Rawdon,  48 ;  T. 
Thynne  to  Sir  W.  Corentry,  98 ;  Sir  W. 
Coventry  to  Thvnne,  149 ;  Strbger  to 
Locke  on  impriaonment  of  S.  in  the 
Tower,  SS6,  »0,   248,  260,  App.  VIL 
cxii ;  H.  Coventnr  to  Sir  J.  WiUiamson, 
249 ;  Danby  and  Charles  II.  to  Montagu. 
270  *  Coleman,  secretary  to  Duch(>88  of 
Tone,  to  La  Chaise,  confessor  to  Louis 
XIV. ,  294 ;  Lady  Riuwell  to  Lonl  Wniiani 
Russell,  307;  Barillon  to  Louis  XIV., 
359 ;  Sir  Thomas  Cheke  to  Sir  Leollne 
Jenkins,  415 ;  Lady  8.  to  Locke,  450 ; 
Sir  William  Cooper  to  Stringer,  459; 
Locke  to  Strihg«*r,  on  ])roccc<ling8  of 
Parliament  at  Oxford.  1681.  App.  VII. 
citi — cxT  :    widow  of  T.   Stringer  to 
Ladr  Klixabeth  Harris,  grand -daughter 
of  S.,  on  Burnet's  inisrepresentauons, 
App  VIII.  cxxiiL 
Linganl,  hia  envrs  with  reihrence  to  S. ,  ii- 

130. 
Locke,  John,  his  "  Commonplace  Book,'* 
L  85;  hia  Life  of  S.,  P^:face  x\',  x\ii, 
40,  47;  its  errors,  78,  80,  196,  197, 
219:  dedicates  ''Essayii  of  Nicole"  to 
Lady  S.,  122 ;  his  intimacy  with  S., 
its  origin,  222;  Sf^sident  to  S.  on  their 
Joomey  the  cause  of  satires  and  lam- 
poons, 222,  M  438,  456 ;  hia  denial  of 
pamphlets  ascribed  to  hiiu,  i.  261 ;  pre- 
pares fbr  8.  a  constitution  for  Carolina, 
TBS ;  friendship  of  8.  for  him,  295—298 ; 
his  vexMa,  his  work  on  the  "Human 
Understanding,"  297  ;  advixcs  a  surgical 
operation  on  S.,  iL  34 ;  letters  to  him 
from  8.  on  the  marriage  of  ids  son  to 
Lady  Dorothy  Manners,  35—37 ;  from 
Lady  Dorothy  Ashley.  38,  89 ;  from  Lady 
Aahley  (wife  of  S.),  from  8.,  40;  letter 
from  8.  to  Dr.  Fell,  reommending 
Locke  for  prefenuent,  48;  his  "Olwer- 
Tstions  on  the  OroM-th  of  Vinex,  Pro- 
duction of  Silk,"  Ac,  i^Titteu  at  the 
requ*»st  of  S,  49 ;  letter  to  him  from  8. 
proving   that   the  latter  oxiiK>sed   the 


(f 


Stop  of  the  Exchequer^]*  CO ;  nppof  nte<l 
Secretary  to  Council  of  Trade  and  PUn- 
tations,  93 ;  anecdote  of,  107 ;  his  ill- 
health,  resideui^  at  Montpelier,  letters 
to  him  fh)m  Stringer,  219—234;  letter 
ftt>m  S.  to  hiia,  consigning  to  his  care  a 
son  of  Sir  John  Banks.  285 ;  letter  from 
8.  to  him,  361 ;  frum  him  to  S.,  on  poll- 
tics,  367  ;  makes  arrangements  for  S.  to 
reside  at  Oxford  to  attend  Pariiament, 
their  correspondence.  391—401  ;  his  re- 
collections of  8.'8  conversation,  468: 
Coste's  account  of  his  opinions  of  S., 
469 ;  letter  to  Stringer  on  proceedings 
of  Parliament  at  Oxford,  App.  VII  cxii. 

London,  petitions  for  the  recall  of  the 
"Rump"  Psrllameiit,  i.  173;  M(mk's 
proceedings  there  described  \»y  S.,  207— 
212 ;  riot  in  the  City,  design  to  murder 
8, 362  ;  the  City  lK»g  Charles  11.  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Parliament,  his  astonish- 
ment, 374  ;  sheriffs  elected  by  Court  in- 
trigues, 44:i — 445;  8  Joins  Monmouth 
and  Russell  to  promote  an  iuHurrection, 
undertakea  tu  raise  men  in  Wappfng, 
446;  meetings  to  arrange  j^lans,  446, 
447. 

Long  Parliament  (see  Parliament! 

LijnTs,  Hou.Hft  of,  as  nnminated  i»y  Crom- 
well ^see  Parliann'iit). 

Louis  XIV.,  his  negotiations  with  Charles 
II.  for  an  alliance  apainst  Spain,  ii.  9; 
against  Holland,    lb;  seeivt  treaty  of 
Dover.   19;    further  neKotintions  with 
Buckingham,  23;  urges  CbarlfS  II.  to 
treat  with    the  Poimj  for   estnliliHhing 
Poi>er\',  24  ;  prefers  alliance  to  establish- 
ment of   Pop«*ry,   135 ;   endeavmira  to 
bribe  8.  to  return  to  Court.   18'J;  his 
anger  at   negotiations  for  j>face  with 
Holland,  185  ;  bril^es  Charles  11.  to  i«to- 
Togae  Parliament,  209 ;  his  secret  per- 
sonal treaty  with  rharles  II.,  2J0 ;  off«ni 
Charles  II.  another  bribe  to  prorogue, 
bribes  nieraben*  to  snpix»rt  French  alli- 
ance, 2*27 ;  prosecutes  war  agninst  the 
Dutch  and  their  allies.  240 ;  grants  sub- 
8i<ly  to  Charles  11.,  who  a<Ijounis  Par- 
liament, 245 ;  his  annoyance  at  the  mar- 
ri«<ge  of  William  and  Mary,  2-4»» ;  refuses 
terms  of  i)eace  proposed  by  Cliarles  II. 
255;  offers  (\irtner  brilK»s  for  jmiroga- 
tion,  256;  his  intrigties  with   English 
statesmen,    2<rr,    280 ;   npi>lied    to    ]»y 
Charles  II.  for  large  sulmidij-s,  268,  270 ; 
agrees  to  his  tenna,  and  sipns  a  secret 
treaty.  273 ;  not  ratifle<l  by  Cliarles,  276 ; 
reftisies  Charles  ll.~a  subsidy,  305;  at- 
tenii»t4»  of  Charles  II.  to  obtain  French 
subsidy,  359:  gives  Charles  II.  a  sub- 
sidy f(jr  three  years  on  a  verlwil  tn?aty, 
402,  403;  despatcrh   from    Barillon   to 
him  on  the  Pri\y  Council,  Ajij).  VII. 
cix. 

Ludlnw,  E<linund,  a  candidate  f<»r  Wilt- 
shire, his  account  of  the  «'lectiou,  de- 
feated by  S.,  1.  112  ;  his  statement  as  to 
the  sep:iratiou  of  S.  and  Cromwell,  119; 
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liitf  erroneous  statenieiitu  as  to  S.,  S38  ; 

BoppreitMd  nawtageM  from  his  Memoint 

referring  to  8.,  App.  III.  IvL 
Lulwurth,  Dunet,  during  the  rebellion,  L 

67. 
Laud,  his  <lepositiun  as  to  design  ou  the 

life  of  8.,  ii.  M)S. 
Luttrell,  NarciiMUs,  his  Diary.  noUoes  of 

danger  to  8.  before  his  flight  to  Holland, 

il  448. 
Lyme,  bttsieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  L  5& 
LytUm,  I^inl,  lines  on  S.  in  hi»  poem  "St. 

Stephens,"  IL  430. 


Macaulay.  Lord,  on  S.,  and  Dryden's 
satires,  i.  2*24,  2-25,  iL  474;  on  the 
treachery  of  Dr.  Fell,  48 ;  his  opinions 
ofS.  refuted,  474— 1«2. 

Manners.  Lady  Dorothy,  her  marriage  to 
Anthmiy  Ashley,  son  of  8.,  letters  of  8. 
to  Lu<'lce  on  the  subject,  ii.  35 — 37. 

Martyn.  Ik-nJamin,  employed  by  fonrth  Earl 
to  write  Memoir  of  8.,  iVeface,  x\'i,  x\iii* 
his  wurl<  improved  bv  Dr.  Shar]>e  «u»a 
by  Dr.  Kippis.  e«!itcd  by  O.  W.  Cooke, 
printi'tl.  the  copie.n  destroyed.  Preface, 
xvi.  xvli ;  erron*  in  his  Life  of  8.,  i.  40, 
63,  75,  89,  102,  113,  116,  130,  182,  183. 
19.'.,  21>:J,  ii.  459,  479,  App.  I.  iii,  IL 
xxviii,  xxxi ;  IiIh  account  of  the  opposi- 
tii>n  of  8.  to  the  Cor|*<^"^^'"i>  '^''t  (und 
Act  of  Uniformity,  i.  260,  261 ;  of  tlie 
sup|>ort  given  bv  8.  to  the  "Disi^nsing 
Rili."  •-'••.«. 

Marvel.  Andrew,  on  th»»  njotives  of  8.  for 
suiiiM)rtingLi)rdK(MiM'8  lU'iiiarriage  Act. 
ii.  43  :  ontlic  King's  claim  to  disi^ensing 
|M.»wer  in  n'ligiou,  73 ;  iimiscj*  ojipositiun 
of  8.  to  Dauby's  Test  Bill,  206. 

Mar>'  of  MinIcu.i.  Qiuhmi  ot  J.niues  II. ,  wisli 
of  rharlcH  II.  to  marry  her,  ii.  147  ;  her 
marriage  to  tlie  Duke  of  York.  148 ;  8. 
advocates  lier  div(>n'«  and  remarriage  of 
the  King  to  a  Pr»»testHnt,  377.  378. 

Mussal,  an  Itnlitm  Hpy,  employed  by  Arch- 
bisho]>  Hnncn»ft,  lii»  offer  to  munier  Sir 
William  Wallt-r.  ii.  4.'»4  ;  his  a<Tount  of 
the  .leath  of  8  ,  4.'>5. 

Mnuricf,  Prince,  commands  the  Royal 
army,  i.  43,  4.'>.  5S,  59. 

Ma7.;irin,  Duchess  <if,  her  influence  with 
t.liarleh  II    in  French  interests,  ii.  384. 

"Meal  tub"  Plot,  charging  8.  and  leading 
Pn»lesiiintM  with  tMUispinicy,  348. 

Meiial  Htruck  to  ciunmeiiiorate  acquittal 
of  H.,  li.  4-.'.s;  Drj'den's  pm-m,  "Th«- 
Mwial."  432. 

M-'dici,  r.»snio  «lc,dlneh  with  8.  in  English 
ityle,  pn-nervcft  tlic  bill  <►!  tnri'.  li.  110. 

Miws,  Dr.  Ilishoj.  of  Bri.^t<>l.  liis  b-tter 
canvasting  for  i»nl  Digby  as  memlter 
for  iKirnel-hire,  ii  21S. 

Mtgiiet.  M  ,  )ii:i  "  History  of  the  Nego- 
tintiiiit^  relative  to  the  8i»nnl»h  sil^'es- 
iaon,'*  i'n  lacr,  x  ,  ii.  lU. 


Militar>'  go\-emment  taken  by  Pariiaraent 
from  Charles  I.,  i.  55. 

Military-  iK>wer  nN->T>^nizcd  by  Cromwell, 
i.  1U8,  lly  (see  Army). 

Militia  Act  {lossed  by  Charles  II.'s  Par- 
liament, its  mischievous  nature,  op]HMed 
by  8..  i.  260.  261. 

Milton,  his  connection  with  Cromwell  and 
Thurloe,  i.  111. 

Minors  sitting  in  Parliament,  L  30. 

Monk  (see  AlhomarleX 

Monmouth,  Duke  of,  his  legitimization  pro- 
IH^ed  by  Buckingham,  iL  9 ;  a  plem|H>- 
tentiary  to  Lons  aIV.,  85 ;  8.  favours  a 
pnueot  for  declaring  him  legitimate.  148 ; 
8.  favours  his  succession  to  the  throne, 
329,  330  ;  suppresses  8<*otch  reN>lIi(m, 
8.  ]>roi)oses  his  commuiding  a  tnxip  of 
Guards.  341 ;  ordered  t4)  leave  England, 
goes  to  the  Hague,  344:  doitrived  of 
offices,  S.*8  c<»nnectlon  with  him,  347  ; 
proposal  that  he  shimld  join  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  .353 ;  n-tums  to  England.  .354 ; 
reconciled  to  Cliarles.  300 ;  Charles  de- 
nies marriage  to  his  mother,  364;  sup- 
ports bill  for  exdusiim  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  370 ;  re«t)lutiou  of  Parliament 
for  his  restoration  to  favour.  386  ;  con- 
versation l>etween  Charles  II.  and  8.  as 
t4^  his  succession,  408,  App.  VII.  cxxii; 
visits  8.  in  the  Tower,  413  ;  joiiw  8.  an<l 
RuK.Kell  to  raise  an  inHurrection,  4*5; 
am^sted  at  StatTord,  releaswl  on  bail. 
446;  complains  of  rci'klessneBs  of  8., 
449. 

Montauu,  F^rl  of  Sandwich  (fee  Sandwich). 

Montagu,  lialph,  Amltossador  at  Paris, 
letters  to  him  from  Dcmbyand  tlie  King. 
pressing  Louis  XIV.  ftir  large  sub.-^idies, 
ii.  27i» ;  accused  by  Dauby  of  Poj'ish 
intrigues,  his  imij^ts  seized,  pnxlnces 
Danby's  letters,  Danby's  im})eaehment, 
30.*{,  304. 

M«)r(Iaunt,  lionl,  his  agency  in  the  rest^ 
ration  of  Charles  II.,  i  181.  IM. 

Moreton.  ^^r  (leorge,  aivount  of  him  by 
8.,  i.  App.  1.  xvil. 

Morrice,  Sir  W  ,  u  co.i'ijutor  «if  Monk, 
letters  fn>m  8.  t«>  him,  ii.  44,  47,  100 ; 
fn)m  him  to  S.,  40,  10<i,  App.  IV. 
xlvi ;  his  learning  and  rhetoric,  4.'i.  40; 
judge  of  a  wrestling  match  U'fore 
Charles  II.,  45. 

Mnlurave.  SliefflrM.  Fari  of,  lines  on  8.  In 
bis  '•  Kssay  on  Satire,"  u.  4:io. 


N 


Napj.eir,  Sir  (•.■nirl.  acroiiiit  of  him  by 

b  .  Api».  I.  xvii 
N.ilur.iU  ati<'ii  ol   ft.ri'i^'Tji  r«  pn»|MH*ed  by 

8.  for  improvciiiiMit  ot  Irade,  ti   7;  hi«« 

menu  rial  to  ('barbs   II..    .\pp     I     v  ; 

pnHrrdtiigH  in  railiaimnt,  \,  \i 
Newbuiy.  K-itll.'  of,  i.  01 
Nimi>;:;i  u,  peace  of,  U'twcen  Franco  .uid 
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xli 


BbllndLIL  C76;  B.'k  vrtttoi Oftaioii of 

SorttL  BofKMafbwibe  "Stop  of  fibo 
EsuMqaer*  to  &,  IL  M ;  Ids  mlsnpn- 
wmtmtkmm  of  6u^  eoadoet  m  ChanoBiior, 
&ief~l«i^l7i;l74. 

Viotoa,  ar  ijndtLnanlten of  &,  L  IS. 

ffotttapHBi,  lioid  OliiiMwifcff  (see  Flneht 

Vqr .  Attomnr-flcMnl,  eomiiel  Ibr  &  In 
CoQil  QflViida*  L  10.  Appi  L  iz. 


O. 

Omul  tttoL  Us  pcrinriet  In  ommezkHi 
*tt  tbo  Poirflk  Plot,  U.  S87,  »!,«»» 
tMnSN. 

OHhorTBrtofFrotartuitinnCMe  BelJU 


o£^ 


Dr.,  Ub  pradletioiuiwpeotliis  &, 


L  n,  Ag:Llr,T,  zlil,  xhr. 


0^  ftdTUM  Tc;J«ctton  of 

teiM  of  pMoe  with  HoUuul,  IL  87; 

Us  vUt  to  ttigimd,  and  muriate  with 

]fii7.  dnshter  of  tlM  Duke  oTTork, 

3M^  M7;  73Hites  IL  negotiatM  with 

him  for  peace,  246;  hie  mflncnce  wjth 

the  King,  t54 ;  deeign  of  English  stated- 

TiMrti  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  it.  S39 ; 

TieWM  of  8.  thereon,  340.  S41 ;  his  own 

ri<*va  of  aaeceeding  to  the  throne,  345 ; 

l>n>jiHMal  that  he  should  Join  Monmouth, 

S5S,  S61;  fkvoars  bill  for  ex(:hMi<»n  of 

I>uke  of  York  and  himself,  887,  S88. 

Orleaou^  Dnehess  of  (sister  of  Charles  II.  X 

npi>orUi  an  alliance  of  England  with 

France,  iL  13,  14,  16^  19,  21 ;  her  death, 
->• 

OrxiMod,  Dake  ol^  made  Lord  Steward  by 
Charlea  II.,  L  S29 ;  envy  excited  by  his 
vtralth  and  station,  3U0 ;  removed  from 
Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  ii.  4 ;  his 
friendly  relations  with  S.,  47,  322;  as- 
rrihea  the  "Stop  of  the  Exchequer"  to 
ClifTin^  65 ;  nets  in  the  Cabinet  with 
Arlington  and  8.  sgainat  France  and 
Popeiy,  144  ;  joins  8.  in  oppitsing  Dutch 
war  and  French  alliance,  149 ;  letter  to 
&  on  Irish  affairs,  387. 

Onciy,  Earl  ot,  attacked  in  a  speech  by  S., 
i  161,  App.  IV.  IxviL 

Osliurae,  mr  Tbomaa,  afterwards  Earl  of 
I>anby  (h^  DanbyX 

Ow*'ry,  Earl  of.  liis  quarrel  with  8 ,  or- 
4i-rM  by  tiie  Ifnase  of  Lords  to  apoU^ze, 
t  ^sOo-^l ;  replies  to  reflecti<m»  of  8. 
ca  his  flither,  ii.  322;  comments  of 
Ormond  on  his  speech,  888;  ordered  to 
Tangier,  his  death,  36a 

"Oihcr  HnoM,  the,**  comprising  "Peers'* 
uidmI  and  munmoned  by  Cromwell 
(«>«e  Pariianient> 

Otaray,  his  aatire  on  8.  in  "  Venice  Pre- 
served,' IL  487. 

Oxfoid,  Dfe  *tf  8.  at  Exeter  College,  L  15, 
1^  App.  I.  x,xi ;  Parliament  meets  there, 
S69;  leoond  Earl  of  Shafteabniy  sent 


than,  185,  S86,  9M;  a  riilta  him,  894, 
S96 ;  Purliament  eaUed  at,  iL  886  ; 
Locked  arnmgementa  for  leaidence  of 
8.  there.  801 — 401 ;  townsmen  reftiae  to 
lodge  SJDgt  gnarda.  401 ;  Parliament 
meeta,  404;  dlaaolvwl,  406. 
Oxted,  Surrey,  &'a  reaideiioe  at»  L  75. 


P. 

"Pardon  and  Indemnity  Bill "  intiodneed 
for  aupporteza  of  the  CommonwealUi, 
L  S86 ;  ezeeptkm  of  the  rogicidea,  dis- 
enaaed  in  Parliament,  S86— 242  ;  regi- 
ddaa  Med  and  execated,  others  spar^ 
248-24& 

*'  Pardon,  protecting,"  granted  to  8.  on 
hla  diamlaaal  aa  Chancellor,  U.  167, 159. 

Pardona  granted  by  Charles  IX  to  sap- 
porters  of  the  Commonwealth,  incloding 
8,  L  2S8. 

Barilamenti  minora  sitting  in,  L  80 ;  <*  the 
Short"  (1640X  81;  *<the  Long.'*  35; 
dOQUe  retom  of  memben,  87 ;  Parlla- 
roentaiy  canse  Joined  by  B.,  47,  77,  86 ; 
hia  ataiemettt  of  his  motives,  49;  ita 
]irriceedings  in  1G41-1644,  55,  50;  the 
"Rump."  ita  supreiimry  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, 77 ;  it  ab^>lves  8.  frrmi 
delinquency,  89  ;  the  Rump  ejeeted  by 
Cromwell,  numljer  of  its  members,  W)-- 
93 ;  (lesciiptions  of  the  scene,  93  ;  Bjire- 
bone's  Parlinmeut  nominated  by  Crom- 
well, 95  ;  ita  procoediHgH  and  charneter, 
96,  98,  99 ;  its  jKiwers  rt-sigiied  to  Crom- 
well. 102;  New  Parliament,  8.  eleet'nl 
for  three  places,  112  ;  its  omnisitiuu  to 
Cromwell,  115 ;  its  dissolution  iiijuriotin 
to  Ci-omwell,  1*24 ;  meets  again,  ::}. 
elected  for  Wilts,  but  with  otijcrs  ex 
eluded  by  the  Ccuucil  of  State,  124, 1'Jo, 
126 ;  *'  RcmonHtninre  '*  of  exelude<l 
members,  127  ;  "  Adtlivss  "  to  Cromwell 
in  favour  of  two  Houses  and  of  his  being 
King,  carried,  128.  1*J9;  altered  to  a 
"Petition  and  advice,"  creation  of 
another  House  carriwl,  180 ;  a(youme<l, 
reassembled  as  two  lion»es,  132 ; 
*' Cromwell's  Peers"  summoned  to  the 
"  other  House  "  by  Richard  Cromwell, 
133, 147, 158, 164 ;  del>ates  on  the  "other 
Houi»e,"  137  ;  diBSolution,  138  ;  si»eerbe.s 
of  8.,  139.  App.  IV.  05 ;  New  Pnrliament 
summoned  by  Richard  Cromwell,  14o ; 
its  peculiar  constitution,  147  ;  **  other 
Honsc,"  the  sjyeeches  of  S. against  it  dur- 
ing Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament,  148— 
lfi8  ;  his  long  speech  apiinst  tiiiiH,  160, 
App.  IV.  Ixiii ;  power  of  Parliament  to 
make  peace  and  war  uph<>ld  by  8.  157  ; 
Fleetwood's  party  compel  Hichaid  Crom- 
well to  dissolve,  170:  the  "Rmiip'* 
restored,  173;  its  sovereign  autht-nty, 
number  of  its  raeml>er«,  175  ;  S.  fails  to 
recover  liis  seat  for  Downton,  176  ;  Par- 
liament fails  to  satisfy  the  army.  187, 
188 ;  is  suppressed  with  military  force  by 


Ill;  llic  "'^isrliHlcdaelnbcn^ 


xltnlttHl,  in :  a.  I 
amt  a>\  joiiu  Uw  luyiiiiu,  iii ;  ntir 
FarKKDHat  of  Uaiin  unit  CuninHiIui.S. 
nptewnli  WlltiUn.  Iftt ;  "  ConvcoUoD 
Fullunnt."  bill  punnl  with  llw  UMnt 
iir(niiul«I[.dccd«i1niiit*K^tj',SU; 
lUnniMiuni  iiD  "  I^nliHi  anil  In<l*iniillT 
BIU."  fur  •u]>lwrt«n  or  (Iw  CnrnmuD- 
wMlth.  'JSri-441 ;  8.  fD  iKtaat  or  iipar- 
Inif  ttap  iJvcii  iir  Iha  iwtclihiiL  XU; 
wVininiHl.  !4S :  mwHinUw.  Hi  :  •lli- 

■IxeubM  urH.,  2SD,  SSI;  •UwulveiL :Ud ; 


■ml  myalirt,  2^7 ;  Coirvnllnn  Act»  . 
or  UlUfiinnliy,  hihI  UlHIb  AH  |<ui 
'-< •    •■■- ^  «cU,  tbrlt  r 


. ,  _  .    *J«;  oiiuHinl  Iw 

ti.,Mli  •UwdbhIuim  un  Act  •  j  I'lilfur 
nillr,  JAI,  i-lwM  til  cubl«  Ikr  Kllijt  to 
dliueiui^  with  lU  iiruvinlimii,  ttS;  to- 
tn-tnl,  Aot  mmhI.  'J<H;  "IKHii^diH 
Blll''ini>iwiIrab]rS.,lCT— aill:ulilr>«i 
til  Clwrin  II.  tu  liuHiOi  J.'imiia  anrl 
Ifrinu,  i'<mTvaUi*lt!  Act,  l7u  ;  am- 
liiiii   at  Oirixl,  ilioiiailnn  no  iiiqno- 

SutLiNi  I'biUM-  In  hiiii|>lT  BIU,  iiuiaiiiinl 
rUlimiih<BaiuIH.,3d-Wl;  ■'Fin 
Ik'  Ai-t '  iniiiiiiirtt'il  Iw  Cliuvwliiti, 
optuHinl  W  li.  »3:  ■■  Kiin-iniiiiuni> 
nith  mtr  nJn-bNl.  aSj  Ull  li>  i>m- 
hlUt  imiiiitallun  ill  Milt  cattli-Clum- 
■hin'i  (trlriiim  in  H]iiNiri.  iif  It  Iqr  tl.. 

•jKi ;  Eiiri  ur  oiwiiir  qiuiti'iK  witii  a, 

nnlmxl  )ij-  th-  H<iiui  U  I.irin  to  UKi- 
hqdv,  3i>i>  4  c'limtDuiu  piuiiiKK  t4i  Im- 

tPiMiiuiiiwiiiUnl,3l»;iirtiMnelUr  "■'•iin- 
I<r»kiiiiiii<n "  ur  IHhiiriitrn  njRInl. 
Umivinitli'lE  Ai'l  rmrwrd,  iL  D:  Oiid- 
niiltPT  im  laiiil  awl  liwU',  iMiiulouii  or 
tl.  adupttiL  li ;  quntiiin  of  )irivlli'Kv 
arnuifM  iij-  auwiniliiHi  hmi  H.,  IH ; 
nuiiH7  icrulcd  hr  war,  ■llaiiutc  aa  tu 
rlilht  oT Ijmla  tu  altvr  moaty  l-llla.  !7 ; 
Bui'klivhuu  ulUH'.ta  tu  uiaklnft  *ar 
wltluait  adrh*  iif  ParHaniant,  tt.  run* 
rnn  with  Ubi,  M;  ilinruaaloti  iiT  Lurl 
"      ■      .- -,   ^rt.   (.iMrira   II. 


Ull  an|,|i.ittHl  Iv  b.,  hi)  lumlrca,  Ull 

Eiiwnl.  43 :  privllHV,  lattrr  Iqr  8.  tu 
iirTLT,  41     n-huartn  flud  BKaaa  to 

n:Bii>vi>.thr  "HtuM  iH  thr  Bu'liniiwr.' 
rii;  vlaDvlnCiimaBtli'lr  Ai'taiH'rtIm 
KiUB'ii  ■a|imna>7,  niiidltlfl  I7  'Um- 
■"■-■-Iii«<iliiriini(jatl<4ui,aiiiilli«' 


arLltraiy  pinn 
anunluu  VD  wi 
l>[un«atkHi,  llj;  Ktaf*' 
a  '^Dwlaral' —  "'  '—*-■ 


HI  uf  loclol' 

!''S 


KirChancelli. _ 

US:   King  jtutiflM 

B«lr-at>panut,  IIS ;  d 

of  WTita,  pmvdnta  .. ..   

uaetlce,  BlatoiueBts  i>f  Biahnp  Bunitt, 
T.  Thynnv,  Hohet  North,  aiHl  Biiihuii 
Flrkrr  adniiwi  to  K.  tlxsir  luaccunrir, 
13I-1S&;  riiilit  nf  the  H<wm  U  Iuiu 
wtIIb  Iu  mtun  MUl>li>h«l,  lid ;  ninl*- 
tcrial  Innavim  luelwtloiia.  lit;  klMr 
fruu  H.  ti>  Bwiinler  uf  nuntrr  in  ' 
of  l>nli(i  at  Vurk-a  nvnd,  Ita  IU' 

Hi.,,|.ir        -  ■   —     

•■b«.-iar_ __, 

'       '      ~  naivt  rapliiu,  IM, 


a|i|><iil«  10 
alcu,  1311- 
tMh>n  taui 
l<iiHlnK  Fn 


rimlullii'iu'e."  ISO;  King 

'Ua  fllluK,  lai'ilmla- 
il.lSI;  -TcMAct."  Im- 

IM  :  ClilAinri  vliiliH.t  tjnMh, 
i|i|>l]r  giantad.  140 :  lalliliictUni 
iiiuniii.  MI :  Cixniuoui'  idilnw 
UnlHOf  Vorka  nianiige  Iu  Mair 
]&£ :  onrial  •iWH'h  i-r  8,  *• 
1^:  aui^l>'  Tvriiavd,  IM; 
Bnrkiiiflham  i-om-ralH  xxiot  Itvty.  IW ; 
ainwh  uf  L'hui  W II.  uu  I^iH'h  allUuin^ 
ojiwiltliin  Inl  Ij;  II.,U7;  aihlma  to 
tauunv  raidiM*  fniu  Lumlou.  IWS ;  dlt- 
tniHUHU  on  natniniug  Pupriy  In  the 
nival  Ikniilv,  liiVi  |iruni|(iiril  !■•  entiuy 
LmiH  XIV.,  IW ;  Mbr  rrom  a.  b, 
Earl  of  Carlhlr  ailTurtllDK  ih'w  FatUa- 
iiwul,  sou;  IMnliy'*  Tnu  lull  oi>|>«ihI 
by  H.,  ilkBi'iiitiiimn  aiHl  Hfvcdh-At  iluimle 
un  i-rlviliD^  iviinJUBIiiia,  iM,  »« ; 
nirtbrr  |>n<iiiiiatlan  rnr  HtlHn  muntka. 
Sin ;  inb'ni'niiif  iif  Pnn  in  elrrtkiBii, 
laltartliiiu  lUnbiiu  of  Brinliil  eanvaailus 
for  Ijinl  Itiiilf.  --.'IN;  klatl  M  Uiiitol 
'  attacka  U.  awl  Lonl  Mutiun,  ami  If 
onli'inl  tu  auk  ]«nl>ai,  at;  iFsalilf  of 
kiDi;  pnimitilliw  ilmyutcd,  iH.  iOU; 
l)whliu;k:iiu  sUiiiinrtiNl  I  gr  U. .  iUllnlHUT, 
and  Whan<«i,  uuiia  l<>r  dlawilBiiua, 
unlmil  til  auk  iiardiih,  thrgr  nfUarattil 
an  tmt  to  Uh<  Tiwrr,  ■j.'(it--£i3 ;  thf 
quwlliin  •liM'nMnl  u  lliinar  ul  Coin- 
uHina,  :!M,  £;■• ;  )L  kr)>l  in  vi«flurnu>t 
by  triwalnl  iHU»umii>rniJi.£tn;u|>|>llca 
mliiii-Hl,  M'J :  alHaiHV  auailn-t  Rahea 
nivnl.  iiirulnia  Imtwd  V<]r  i^iailD  awl 
tiuniianj,  uu ;  tl.  inidthoia  thn  LiaiSa, 
ia  liTdid  auil  ifk  aani,  £.'i7— Ml :  RniM 
uf  lilH  IIBlir1.|i4llu1It  rillH'rlh'iI.  WO ; 
liill  aiikiux  l\iiiMy  la  Uiilloc  ur  L-nIa, 
va;  altlin.'...  unn^l   uj»>n  thi'  Kins, 

•n'l  iiK'u.l'i  IV  i.i'iiii»~iii.'4>  1<r';lKil.  IM. 
Wi  -,  war  a^pUuat  nuirt  agaiu  uigt^ 
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20S,  S71,  S75 :  addrett  to  remove  Lauder- 
dale, 372 ;  Te^olves  to  disband  army  and 
stop  sappUea,  375 ;  8.  distrusts  the  King 
and  fears  Frnicb  power,  279 ;  members 
bribed  by  France,  2S0;  speech  of  8. 
on  claim  to  Porbeck  peerage,  286 ;  in- 
trigues of  Duke  of  York  for  dissolntion, 
283,  266 ;  8.  protests  against  Bishops 
voting  in  trial  of  a  peer  for  morder, 
2S6;  inquiries  into  the  Popish  Plot, 
measures  against  Papists,  their  exdu- 
slon  from  Parliament,  2U7;  called  the 
"  pensioned  Parliament,"  prorogued  and 
dusolred,  305 ;  new  Parliament  meett*, 
306,  316;  Speaker  Seymour's  election 
opposed  by  the  King,  316:  Seijeant 
Orwory  agreed  to,  317;  debates  on 
Danby's  attainder,  319 ;  8.  advocates 
his  banishment,  320 ;  speech  of  S.  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  321 ;  meetings 
of  the  Commons  on  Sundays,  329,  331 ; 
stringent  measures  against  Bipists  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  329,  330 ;  biU  to  ex- 
clude him  ftom  the  succession,  331 ; 
Danby's  pardon  declared  illegal,  sudden 
TOorugation,  832  ;  indignation  of  8. ,  333  ; 
Hab«is  Corpus  Act  carried  by  8.,  its 
provisions  explained,  333, 334  ;  dissolved 
against  advice  of  Privy  Council,  343  ; 
new  Parliament  meets  in  fifteen  mouths, 
343  ;  prorogued,  petition  fur  its  meeting 

Iiresentetl  to  Chiu-les  II.  by  8.  and  uth*'r 
*eers,  354  ;  other  petitions,  355,  35ti ; 
Charles  issues  ))nK'lamation  Hgnin»t 
"seditious"  petitions,  receives  them 
with  anger,  355 ;  Parliament  meets  a  iter 
fourteen  mouths,  6b6  ;  King's  s^K-cch, 
372 ;  discussions  uu  Popery,  Commons 
|4us  bill  fur  exclu;!>iou  of  Duke  of  Yurie, 
372,  373  ;  thrown  out  by  the  Lurds,  374  ; 
again  discussed.  si)eech  by  S.,  HSH  ; 
diivorce  of  the  Queen,  and  remarriage 
of  Charles  to  a  Pri>testaut,  u«lvocj»te<l  hy 
8.,  377,  378  ;  address  to  the  King  u>  re- 
move Halifax,  381,  3S5  ;  alno  Wtu-cvster, 
Clarendon,  and  others,  3&5;  uther  siroiig 
resolutions  against  lending  to  the  King, 
3h5  ;  prurugatluu,  and  di>soluliou,  360  ; 
new  Parliament  called  at  Oxford,  380  ; 
I'-.itiou  fr<.»iQ  8.  and  otUi^r  Peers  toT 
meeting  at  Westminster,  390 ;  its  recej)- 
t.«»n  l»y  tlie  Kin>:.  390  ;  instruutiun  hy  ^^■ 
lor  gui'lanee  of  memlK-rs,  391,  App.  VII. 
fvi ;  8.  prepare**  to  reside  at  Oxtunl. 
correspondence  with  Locke,  391 — 4ul ; 
Charle/i  II. 's  last  Parliament  meets  nr 
Oxford,  k.ug's  speecii,  his  exi»edient  lor 
Duke  of  York  to  gf)vem  by  a  reg<>nt, 
rejected,  ex  iusion  oil!  adhered  lo,  dis- 
solution in  ten  da>'»,  404,405.409 ;  IxK'kes 
account  of  proci-.  il.:ii,'.',  400,  App.  Vu. 
cxji;  speeches  of  8.  as  Chancellor  on 
election  of  Speaker  (CharlKUj),  App.  V. 
Ixi ;  speeches  of  8.  in  amplification 
of  the  King's  siKreehcM.  Ixiii,  Ixxii  : 
s)«ee«:hes  of  8.  to  S^KjaKer  (beymour), 
Ixix;  speech  of  8.  on  Dr.  Shirley's  ai>peal 
from  Chancery  to  the  House  of  lA^id^, 


App.  VI.  Izxxiv ;  on  the  Purbeck  Peer- 
age, xcvi ;  on  the  state  of  the  nation, 
xcix ;  on  foreign  policy  and  religion, 
cii ;  instructions  supposed  to  be  by  8. 
to  members  elected  in  1681,  App.  VI 1. 
cxi ;  letter  from  Locke  on  Proceeding 
of  Parliament  at  Oxford,  cxii. 

Parliamentary  soldiers  condeumed  to 
death,  reprieved  by  the  influence  of  8., 
L  82,  83. 

"Peers,"  Cromwell's  (see  Parliament). 

Pemberton,  Chief  Justice,  refuses  to  admit 
8.  to  trial  on  bail,  iL  416 ;  and  to  admit 
his  indictment  of  the  magistrate  and 
witnesses,  417 ;  his  charge  to  grand  jury 
on  trial  of  8., 421 ;  strictures  thereon  by 
Sir  John  Uawles  and  Lord  Campbell, 
425,  426. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  tried  by  his  peers  for 
murder,  IL  286. 

Pensioned  Parliament  (see  Parliament). 

Pepys,  Samuel,  on  the  conduct  of  8.  as 
•Treasurer  of  Prizes,  L  283,  284,  307  ; 
other  notices  of  8.,  271,  278,  274,  298 ; 
on  agricultural  depression  (1667,  1668), 
300  ;  on  proceedings  of  Treasury  Com- 
missioDcrs,  308  ;  on  connection  of  8. 
with  Clarendon  after  his  fall,  311 ;  names 
members  of  Cabal  in  1667,  it  2  ;  on  S.'s 
supiKut  of  Buckingham,  4  ;  illness  of  .S. 
and  Nurgical  o]>enitiou,  34 ;  dines  with 
8.,  conversation  of  8.  and  Lady  A.'«hky, 
100  ;  asserts  tliat  8.  took  a  bribe,  107  ; 
and  was  t^reedy  of  numey,  109 ;  el(;ct«'d 
M.P.,  accused  of  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  reference  to  8.,  letter  from 
him,  li^4. 

Peters,  Hugh,  his  share  in  Law  Refonii 
Commissiun  (1652),  i.  87,  88;  execuu-d 
as  a  regicide,  243. 

Phttnix  Parle,  Dublin,  proposed  grant  C)f, 
to  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  ii.  Api».  IV. 
xlvii — liv  ;  particulars  of  its  area  and 
value,  liii,  liv. 

Pilkington,  Sluiriff  of  London,  dinn«!r 
given  by  him  to  8.  and  his  party,  il  441, 
442. 

Plague,  notices  of  the,  i.  289,  295,  ii.  7. 

Plantations  (.hoc  Tnwle  and  PlantationsX 

Planting  (.<>ce  Gardening). 

Poide,  Dorsetshire,  during  the  Re>>ellion, 
i.  07;  ??.  elected  m«*ml)er  for,  112;  8. 
again  returned  to  Ricliard  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  sits  for  Wiltshire,  147. 

Popery  {see  Ileligion). 

Popish  Plot  of  1078  (see  Religion). 

Portland,  siurenders  to  the  King's  army, 
i.  43  ;  8.  apiKiinted  governor  by  Chas  I., 
46. 

Portsmouth,  Duchess  of  (Mademoiselle  de 
Quciuuiiillt),  m  created  by  Clmrles  II., 
ii.  160  ;  8.,  as  Treasurer  of  Prizes,  re- 
fu8»-.s  h«*r  warrant,  101  ;  her  influence 
on  public  affairs,  and  in  the  interest  of 
France,  ii.  :{0s,  320,  :i20  ;  ai-connt  of  her 
diameter  and  conduct  fiy  8.,  n<»tice 
of,  by  Evelyn,  311  ;  Charles  refuses 
ministers'  4e4Uest  to  dismiss  her,  300  ; 
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indictment  agalnsit  her  as  a  re'.'iiMnt, 
grand Jur}' dlHmiHKe<i,  36fl  ;  endi'.ivoura  to 
gain  ii.  od  Secivtary  of  State,  .ti^T  ;  hUp- 
lM)rtH  bill  for  exdiuion  of  Ihike  of  York, 
874 ;  lojk-«  favour  with  the  Kinj;,  .S87  ; 
Charles  Jealous  of  her  iM>litieuI  con- 
nexion with  Sunderlniid,  408. 

Presbytorinn  narty  in  the  Parliamentary 
anny  rcplaewl  by  Indeiteudentx,  i.  "ft, 
70,  77  ;  Cromweli's  fear  of  it  the  eaiLso 
of  the  ejection  of  the  **  Rumi),"  l>2  ; 
joineti  bv  8.  in  opiNiHition  to  Cromwell, 
124  ;  H.  leaves  it  and  Jouih  the  Republi- 
cans,  180 ;  l*re»byt«'rianH  Join  Royali:it 
rising  under  Sir  Georgi*  Booth,  185, 

Pros))yteriaus  (Mt-c  Kelij^ion). 

Presents  )>y  Ij<hus  XIV.  to  pleniiHiten- 
tijiriiM  for  signing  tn-ii^ies,  li  31 ;  given 
by  8.  t4)  his  son's  bride,  »5,  3«  ;  by 
Louis  XIV.  as  brilx'H  to  Kn>;lish  states- 
men and  memltent  of  rarlianieut  (see 
UmiaXiy.), 

Pride,  Colon«d,  attacke<l  in  a  speeeh  bv  S. , 
i  161,  App.  IV.  Ixviii ;  accu.sed  of 
cruelly  killing  iN'arM,  Ixxi. 

Prid(uiux,  Bishi»p  of  Wori't'hter,  tutor  of 
S.  at  tH)Il(»ge,  i.  14,  Ai»p.  I.,  x. 

"  Prime  Minister,"  a  name  of  French 
origin,  not  u«<eil  by  Clun-ndon,  1.  23.». 

Privilege  (we  I'nrliainent). 

Privy  Council,  S.  nomin.ited  by  Charles  II., 
i.  '^27  ;  ILh  con.stitution,  *J21* ;  motion  to 
remove  Duke  i»!  York,  he  viithtlraws, 
SMW;  roorpinized  b)  Cluirles  II.,  S.  aj*- 
lH)inted  Pn*rtidi*nt,  ii.  3*J3 ;  its  origin 
and  constitution.  :)24  ;  salary  of  S.,  3-J7  : 
King  dissolvt-s  Parlianient  against  its 
advice,  342;  S.  disiiiissfd  as  I*n«siil'.'iit, 
847;  RuiMtdl  and  others  resign  at  in.sti- 
gation  of  rt.,  3.07  ;  <Iisi'u>i.Hiim  in  Com- 
mfttee,  arn*st  of  S.  urgi'd  by  Lialifax  and 
CUn>ndon.  41*2,  Ai»i».  Vli.  «-\viii  :  S. 
MTeMteil,  cxainimil.  anil  committt'd  to 
the  Tower,  412,  4  It ;  8.  ilisuds-Hrd  fmiu, 
197  :  Uarillon's  d*-.H]Mitrh  to  l^ouis  XIV. 
on  its  new  constitution,  App.  VII.  ex. 

Priie  money  (we  I)uteh  war). 

Proc^alon,  e«iui'strian.of  B.  as  Clianeellor, 
to  We»tmlm*ter,  ii.  1»\7. 

'*ProJe«'t  of  AswM'lation"  for  defence  of 
religion  aixl  Pndestant  suetvssioii,  ap- 
pruvetl  tiy  8.,  useil  .ig:dnst  him  at  his 
trial,  II.  42:<;  oiiin^wd  by  thn  Court, 
a<ldn*HHes  in  ''abhom-nce"  of  it,  44."*. 

Punishment  of  ileath  in  lUKt,  1.  Kl— 84. 

Purls'ck  Peerngi',  siH'cch  of  8.  on  a  claim 
to  th«,  Ji.  App.  VI.  xcTl. 

Pyne,  a  servant  of  8.,  his  humour,  i,  28, 
App.  I.  xxli. 

Q. 

Qiienmaille,  Madr^moiwlle  do.  Duchess  uf 
Poitsmouth  (see  Purtamouth). 

R 

Ita-lnor,  K.irIof,  s|Nc<-h  in  eonfervnce  with 
Charles  II.  IL  Ap^  VII.  cxxi. 


Ralefgli,  Carew,  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
reUited  to  8.  by  m.nrriaqe,  satire  on  him, 
i.  Aitp.  II.  xxxiii. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  his  head  burictl  in 
his  Sim's  coftlii,  i.  Aj»p.  II.  xxxiii. 

"Rawleigh  Uedivivu.H,"  uotiees  of  8.  in,  i. 
47,  62,  245».  ii.  ^.V.J ;  on  e^iuestrian  pro- 
ci*s,sion  of  8.  as  Cliancellor,  ii.  108. 

Reoonls.  reiM>rt  of  Master  of  tl»e  Rolls  to 
S.  on  tlieir  condition,  ii.  App.  IV.  Iv. 

RegieideH,  diM-ns-^ions  in  Parliament  as  to 
their  punishment,  some  executed,  otherii 
siKirtHi,  i.  2:i.'>— 242;  8.  in  favour  of 
sparing  all,  2:'.8,  242 ;  8.  one  of  their 
JudgeH.  24.'{ ;  his  acting  so  condemned, 
244;  defended,  244—247.  ii.  405,  470; 
punishment  of  Lord  Mon.non  and  others, 
i   248. 

Registratitui  of  titles  to  land,  pr(-i>osiMl  by 
8..  ii.  7;  his  memorinl  to  Charle-s  IL, 
App.  I.  V ;  iirocecdinga  in  Parliament, 
v.,  vi. 

Religion,  Independents  in  Pariianieut  and 
the  anny,  i.  7.'>,  70,  77;  their  pre<lomi- 
nanee  in  B.-(re) Nine's  INirliament,  95,  lol ; 
Cromwi-ll's  "  Instnunent  of  Uoveni- 
ment,"  hK* ;  8.  a  C«inmdH.si(mer  for 
ejection  i>f  ministers  in  Wilts  and 
I>orset,  ll.H ;  delates  in  Parliament, 
.siicwrhes  of  8.,  2.V0— 251,  2,VJ;  A*-ts  * 
passed  by  Ilijih  Cliun-h  l>arty  ti»  iiu- 

tMise  oaths,  Aft  of  Uniformity,  oppostd 
»y  8.,  2'i<— 201  :  pas-sivl,  204  ;  itsfffwts, 
20.*»,  2«i!j  ;  liill  introdiieiMl  to  disiiense 
with  it.  -Vrtl ;  ••  l)i>i».'using  Dill,"  sui»- 
porte«l  by  8  ,  2ii7— jO'.i ;  coiiy  of  the  bill, 
App.  VI.  Ixxix  :  addn'>Nof  Parliament  to 
Charles  IL  to  banihh  Jesuits  and  Priests, 
Conventicle  Act  IlIssihI,  270, 277 ;  *'  Pive- 
Mili"  Act"  a;;ainst  Di«»sentiTS,  iipfiostHl 
by  8..  2i»2  ;  "  X(m-resi.-«unee"Chith  Bill, 
rejerteil,  21>:{ ;  n'li;,nMn  in  lX>r8et shire, 
deM'hU'd  by  8.,  Ajiii  I,  xx  ;  Disin-n- 
sin:;  elause  pni]»oH. .(  l.y  Charles  II.  in 
Act  of  L'niforniity.  rijieted  l»y  lions.-  ot 
Lonl.s,  App.  VI.  Ixxviii;  Buckingham 
and  8.  lavour  to!«r.iti<'n  of  Diss^'nters, 
ii.  5  ;  seheme  of  ••  citniprehension  '*  rv- 
jeeteil  by  Pnrliament,  0 ;  new  C<»n%'en- 
t!cle  Act  iNiss-il,  0 :  Roman  C^tbolics 
md  induditl  in  8  's  views  uf  toleratioi!, 
0  ;  toleration  urgnl  by  8.  in  a  paiH«r  •m 
trade,  ^e..  ti.  7  ;  attempt  (tf  Cliailes  Ii. 
to  i-stabhsh  P«<j»ery.  -^upivirted  >»y  Ar- 
liiigttin.  wi-n-t  tn-aty,  Buekiimh.im, 
I^iuilenlale,  and  S  ikiini.int  of  it,  10— 
24.  28 :  "  Declaration  of  Indulgence," 
for  DissiMiters  auil  B-mian  (.'ath<dics, 
issued  by  CTharles  II.,  »up|Mirt<'«l  by  8., 
71 :  Ids  statement  ot  his  n-as'ins,  74  ; 
deflates  on  I>is)K>nsin;:  Bill,  72  ;  elaus<> 
in  Convj-ntiele  .\i-t  asM-rting  King's  hu- 
premney,  m*Mlitteil  »»y  Iii»use  ol  Com- 
mons, 73;  Buekin^'ham  and  8  h-arn  , 
the  di-«i»;!i  t«»  establish  lN»i»erj-.  StJ,  ' 
87;  Cli.irles  II  del-inls  "  Diclaration 
of  Indulj;ini  e,"  pri'i;dses  Pailiament 
to   pn:ser\e   l*rotest.int   tvligion,   113; 
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Cbarles  Il.'sspeechto  Parliament,  is  "re- 
stilved  tfi  stick  to  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence,'* 1 13  ;  debates  thereon,  acldressea 
to  Ring  apdnst  it,  hiit  rvaBive  answers, 
VJS,  129;  lieginning  of  Test  Act,  129; 
King  appeals  to  House  of  Lords  without 
&uccei»s,  129,  130;  cancels  Declare  tion, 
S.'»  announcement,  131 ;  his  reasons  for 
opi>eal  to  the  Lords,  132  ;  **  Test  Act " 
pajtsed.  Imposing  Protestant  Oath  on 
otficials,  Bupporte*!  by  8.,  130;  public 
fear  of  coercion  into  Popery,  146;  8. 
re-ganled  as  the   protector  of   Protes- 
tantism, 149;  &'s  fear  of  assassination 
by  Papists,  150 ;  addresses  of  House  of 
(  ommons  against  Duke  of  York's  mar- 
riajre  with  Mary  of  Modena,  158;  8. 
Icuds  opposition  in  House  of  Lords,  187  ; 
•arries  address  to  remove  Papists  from 
London,  1S3;  discussic^iis  on  restrain- 
ing Poi»cry  in  the  royal  family,  189; 
measure's  aimed  against  Duke  of  York, 
193  ;  Danby*8  Test  Bill,  opiH>se<l  by  8., 
hlK  reasons  against  it,  203 — 2K)5,  App.  VL 
Ixxvii :   proofs  that  Charles  II.  was  a 
IU»man  Catholic,  288,  289  ;  Popish  Plot 
of  1078,  its  mixture  of  truth  and  fuLse- 
h'xni,  peijuries  of  Titus  Oat<^s,  287—301 ; 
murdtr  of  Sir  Ethnuud  Bury  Godfrey, 
exclusion  of  Papists  from  Parliament, 
2y9,  409;  the  mt'iusurr  supiMirtcd  \)y  J5., 
2v«9  ;  Catholic  Emancipation  A<t  (1829), 
reiK-al  of   Test  and   C«»rporation  Acts 
(182SX  290,  300 ;  Ave  Roman  Catliolic 
Peers      sent     to     tlie     Tower,      J?97 ; 
Clxarles  II.  asserted  by  8.  to  l>e  cou- 
ct  rnt^d  in  the    plot,    310 ;    Pnrliament 
fXpi-ciises  belief  in  the  plot,  bill  intro- 
<Iuct.-d  against  Pop^rj',  318;  speech  of 
.S.  on  tianger  t4)  Prutt'>tauti8in,  321 ;  8. 
opiMi(»eH  inip<isition  of  oaths  on  Dissen- 
ters.  32?5 ;   stringent  mca«iircs  against 
Piwry  and  Duke  of  York,  329,   330; 
bill  t»»  exclude  him  from  the  succi'ssion, 
3:^1  ;     '•  Meal-tub "  Plot,   accusing   8. 
and  Protestants  of  coiisnimcy,  attempts 
by  its  authors  to  umi-iler  8. ,  34S,  349 ; 
ri«»t»»    in    the    city,    362 ;    S.    informs 
Privy  Council  of  a  plot  in  Ireland,  3t>3  ; 
Duke  of  York  hidicted  by  8.  autl  otliers 
a«a  rt-'cusant,  grand  jury  dismi^ised,  306  ; 
d»f States,  Duke  of  York's  Exclusion  Bill, 
]ia*.se^  the  Comm<»n8,   r«rjocte(l  by  the 
Iy>nl^,  372 — 374 ;  again  discussed,  si>eech 
by  8  .    3S3 ;    8.   advocat<;s    the  King's 
divorce  and  marriage  to  a  Protestant, 
377  ;  strong  resolutions  by  Parliament, 
35«i ;  BUI  for  Belief  of  Dissenters  passed, 
Charles  IL  rcftiscs  assent,  8.  moves  for  in- 
•iuir}-,  386,  405,  4<)0 ;  jwinal  laws  against 
Dissai-nters  put  in  forc:e.  443  ;  memorial 
fn.»ni  8.  to  Charles  II.  on  Indulgence  to 
Dissenters,   Ac,  App.    L   v;    i»roceed- 
jxf^A  in  Parliament,  v.,  vi ;   memoir  of 
'"'olbert  tn  Louis  XIV.  on  the  views  of 
Ctiarles  IL  about  establishing  Poj>ery, 
A|tp.    II.    xii.  ;    refvsons  of    8.  against 
Danby's   Tent   Bill,  App.  VL,  Uxvii ; 
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speeches  of  8.  on  Protestant  doctrine 
Ixxxi ;   on  Popery  and  the  state  of  the 
nation,  c. 

Reports  and  Letters  by  8,  (.see  Letters^ 

liemarriagc  Act,  in  favour  of  Lord  Roos 
(see  Roos,  I^onlX 

Re>'nol(ls's  description  of  ejection  of 
"  Rump  "  Parliament,  i.  93. 

Rockboume,  Dorsetshire,  the  proi»erty  of 
a ,  i.  1,  a 

Roberts,  Lord,  introducers  Dispensing  Bill, 
to  mitigate  Act  of  Uniformity,  i.  266, 
8Up!)orte<l  by  8.,  267  ;  made  Earl  of 
Radnor  and  President  of  Council,  ii. 
347. 

Roman  Catholics  (see  Ridigion). 

Romney,  Hcnrj*  Sidney,  Earl  of,  Envoy 
to  the  Hague,  promotes  dcKign  to  intro- 
duce the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii.  339;  con- 
fers with  8.,  340;  extracts  from  his 
Diary,  3:J9.  3M,  375,  431. 

Roos,  Lonl  (afterwards  Duke  of  Rutland', 
his  divorce,  bill  in  Parliament  to 
enable  him  to  remany,  ii.  41  ;  sup- 
ported by  Charles  lI.,opix>sed  by  Duke 
of  York,  King  present  at  the  debate, 
scene  described  by  Evelyn,  bill  sup- 
ported by  8.,  his  motives.  42  ;  Lord 
Roos  afterwards  twice  married,  43. 

"  Rose."  t!io  8hi]>,  interest  of  8.  in  its 
truilc  to  (juiuc.i,  App.  Ii.  xlvi. 

Ruuniug  the  gauntlet,  a  puuLshmcnt  for 
deserters,  i.  81. 

••  Rump,"  joke  on  the  word  by  8..  i.  209. 

Rump  rarIiam<.'Ht(see  Parliament). 

Rupert,  Prince,  commander  of  the  Heet  in 
1073,  ii.  140  ;  .j(.<ins  8.  in  opposing  war 
and  French  alliance,  149, 

Rus.stll.  Earl,  his  misrepresentation  of  8. 
in  ''Life  of  Lord  William  RiLssell,"  ii. 
290. 

Rus.sell,  Lord  William,  refuses  a  brib.< 
from  France,  ii.  207;  his  cordial  action 
witli  8.,  2;»1  ;  his  statement  iK'tore  ex- 
ecution, 292  ;  his  communicjitionH  wit'.i 
8.  in  the  Tower,  279;  moves  addres.s  to 
ivmove  Duke  of  York  from  the  Privy 
Council,  Duke  withdrawn,  298 ;  letter 
to  him  Irom  his  wik-,  307 ;  spec-'li 
against  Popish  successor  to  Charles  II., 
331  ;  resigns  as  Privy  Councillor  ut 
instigation  of  8.,  357  ;  urges  severity  t  > 
Duke  of  York,  371 ;  l>ec*»mis  bail  lor  8. 
on  his  release  from  the  Tower,  bail  dii- 
chan^'ed,  441;  Joins  8.  and  Monmoulli 
to  raise  an  insurr**ctlon,  445  ;  his  trautiou 
ojiposed  to  confidence  of  8.,  mind  oi' 
8.  j'robably  alfected,  449  ;  his  unifoiiu 
co-<MK!rati(m  with  8.,  291,  477,  478,  48  », 
Preface,  v. 

Russell,  La<ly  William,  her  opinion  of  8., 
ii.  ;i07,  438,  App.  VIII.  cxxvii. 

Rutland,  Coantes.s  of,  letters  to  Locke 
referring  to  8.,  ii.  39. 

Rutland,  E.irl  of,  marriage  of  hi.s  daughter 
t«)  Anthony  Ashley,  son  of  8.,  ii.  35. 

Ruvi^uy,  Maniuisde,  French  Amltassador, 
his  notices  of  8.,  i.  273,  278,  292  ;  envoy 
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to  negotiite  a  French  alliance,  ii.  9 ; 
liriltes  English  litatciinien,  11  ;  renewed 
negotiations,  13 ;  hit  endeavour  to  bribe 
tS.  to  return  to  office,  181,  Api).  III. 
xliv. 
Ruvisny,  M.  (son  of  the  Maranis),  treats 
with  Opposition  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIV., 
it  2<t7  ;  treats  with  Louis  and  Charles 
for  French  subsidies,  274. 
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8t  Giles's,  S.  hiys  the  flrst  stone  of  his 
house  there,  i.  S6  (see  Wimbomo  St. 
Giles). 

St.  James's  Park,  wrestling  match  before 
ChMTlGB  XL.  U.  46. 

81  Martin's  Ijine,  house  there  occupied 
by8.,iL  223. 

Salisbury,  Earl  of,  supports  motion  for 
dissolution  in  conseciuemie  of  pnmtga- 
tion  for  fifteen  months,  ii.  230;  ordered  to 
ask  iwrdnn,  refuses,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
232  ;  petitions  King  for  release,  237  ; 
released.  230;  letU-r  to  8.  on  his  jwtJ- 
tion  for  release,  258 ;  reconl  of  im- 
prisomuent  (rancel)ed,  200;  resigns  as 
Privy  Councillor,  3s7. 

Salisbury  Plain,  8.  elected  for  Wilts  on,  i. 
112. 

Sancrofl,  Archbishop,  emjtloys  an  Italian 
spy.  who  reiiurts  to  him  the  death  of 
8..  ii.  455. 

Sandwich,  Mont4igu,  Earl  of,  letter  to  8., 
L  214;  made  R.O.,  257;  rn«ttt«»d  Earl 
«»f  Sandwich,  229 ;  ma*!*"  Pn-sidtrnt  of 
(■'onncilfor  Trade  and  Plnntation.H,  ii.  8  ; 
kille<l  in  sea-fl^'ht  in  South  wold  Bay, 

Itevilf,  I^inl,  his  forK«Ml  letter  t<»  tlie 
S4-ot4'h  CouiiniMMioiirni  i.  3.V 

Scandaluin  .M:i;;ii»t urn,  actions  (>f,  brought 
J>y  S.  alliT  his  n-h-jiHc  from  tlie  Tower, 
ii.  441 ;  n(»t  aIlowi-<I  to  Ik*  tried  in  Mid- 
dlesex, discoutiuueil,  442. 

ScboinUrg,  M.,  appointed  Commander-in- 
Chief,  ii.  140. 

Scot,  TlioiiioM,  arciiHcs  S.  of  Royalist 
iutrigtii'H,  his  dt'nial,  i.  17i» ;  exccuteil 
as  n  n>gintlc,  24:1. 

8<*ot«h  army  enters  England  (1(>4»X  i.  .'.7. 

8«-otlnnd,  its  n-pn'Sfiitiitton  in  Iticlinnl 
Cromwt'irs  Parlianifut,  i.  14(>.  i:>8 ; 
HiH't'ch  of  H.  on  the  stati*  of,  11.  App.  VI. 
ci  ;  MiN-cch  ot  S.  on  Laudeidale's 
Kovemnifnt,  ii.  321. 

Scni^gH,  t'hii'f  Jujitice,  diitmirtuvs  grand 
Jury  from  trying  indictment  agniuKt 
Duke  of  York.  il.  .Still. 

*' Keil-den\ing  t  >r<linance,"  its  elfe4-t  on 
the  Civil  War,  I.  ;.'•. 

8*'<|U«*«tratfim,  tine  in«'une<l  by  S.  n-mltti-d 
by  rn>iiiwell  nti  {H'tition,  i.  i:J4 

S**>mour.  t^luard,  Niieaker  of  the  Iloune 
••(  Coiuiiuin>i,  otneinl  h]K-eclii-M  to  him  by 
S  .  biiig:opliital  noticc.H  of  him,  ii.  App. 
V  Ixlx. 


ShaftcHbury,  Dorsetshire,  taken  fh>ui  tlie 
Royalists  by  S,  i.  07,  Am>.  II.  xxx. 

Shafleslmry  (Anthony  Asliiey,  second  Earl 
of;,  his  birth,  i.  87  ;  sent  to  Oxtord, 
visited  there  by  8.,  285,  280.  294 ;  neuo- 
tiathms  for  Ids  marriage,  ii.  32;  letter 
(hmi  S.  as  to  proposed  marriage  witli 
niece  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  33  ;  with 
niece  of  John  Evelyn,  married  to 
Donitliy,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Rutland, 
letters  fWim  8.  to  Locke  on  arrange- 
ments for  the  marriage,  35—37;  biiih 
of  his  son  (third  Eail),  letters  from  Lady 
Dorothy  Ashley  to  Ijocke  referring  tn 
8.,  38,  30;  Act  of  Parliament  enalding 
him  as  a  minor to>cknowledge  tinea,  toe. 
of  lands,  38  ;  notices  of,  in  Stringer's 
corres}K)ndence  with  Locke,  222,  223, 
224  ;  satirized  by  Dryden,  his  character, 
431. 

Shaftesbury,  tldrd  Earl,  his  birth,  ii.  38 ; 
his  cduc4ition  entrusted  to  8.  who  visits 
him  at  WimlMirne  St  Giles,  224 ;  his 
education  by  8.,  248;  letter  fh>m  Lady 
8.  to  liOi^ke  on  his  illness,  450. 

Sliaftesbury,  fourth  Earl,  employs  Martyn 
to  write  Memoir  of  8.  Preuce,  xvl 

''Slio-otitn,"  the  old  s]>elling  ot  Shaftes- 
bur>',  DorsetHhirc,  i.  07. 

Sheriffs  of  Lond<m  elected  by  Court  in- 
trigues. 443 — 145. 

Shirley,  Dr.,  speech  of  8.  on  his  apiteal 
fnim  Chimeer)',  ii.  App.  VI.  Ixxxiv. 

Shorthand  written  by  Sir  W.  Murrice, 
Seen-tary  of  State,  ii.  4.'>. 

Short  I'urlinmeiit  (see  Parliament). 

Sidney.  Al^^-mon,  refen»n<*es  to  s.  in  his 
corn'spondenee,  ii.  328. 

Sltlney.  llenr>'  (see  liomnev.  Earl  of). 

•'Size  of  )»cer  at  Oxford  Univi-rsity,  i 
17,  App.  I.  xii. 

Skinnerit  Cuiii[i<uiy,  8.  a  memlKT,  con- 
grutidator)'  dinner  to  him  on  Ids  actjuit- 
tal,  it.  441. 

8oI<liers.  Parliamentary,  rei»riev«Ml  by  8  's 
influence,  i.  .Vpp.  II.  xxxviii.  xliv. 

"Solemn  lAjague  and  C«»venani "  con- 
clud«'d  (1043),  i.  57;  siiHK'd  and  ad- 
uiiniHtereti  to  others  by  S.,  SO. 

S«mtImmplon,  Kari  of,  made  K.C».  by 
(  harles  11..  i.  i'27,  apindnted  L«»»^l  Tn-a- 
sun-r,  '2'2i*:  Iuh  coiuiexiou  by  mHrriii«;e 
with  S. ,  '.•.•»7  :  .aet^  with  S.  in  opiHtMJng 
HiKh-Chuich  measures,  201 ;  his  iloatli, 
304. 

Southwi'll,  Sir  RoIhtI,  letter  to  s.  on  an 
allege<l  denign  U|>on  his  life,  IL  305. 
App  VII.  cvii. 

SiHTuIutions  of  S.  in  .\frie:i  und  We«t 
Indii'x,  minew  in  Canli>;anNhire  and 
Somfrsetidiirv.  and  a  Derbyshirv  "dis- 
eovery,"  ii.  220  isei*  Ikduuuus  and  Ctro- 
linn). 

Spefi-hi*-*,  ('hflfb'ji  II  t«»  Parlitttia-ut,  tl 
113.  l.VI.  27  4.  2i»2,  2l»^  3;il.  iCi,  3«»S, 
41^4. 

blve«'hes  of  Privy  Counoillork  in  Com- 
mittee  for   Forvign   Attairs,  ami    ci*u- 
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ference  with  Charles  II.  JL  App.  VII. 
cxviii. 

Speeches  of  8.  on  creation  by  Cromwell 
of  a  i(fec«>nd  House  of  PuiiiauifDt,  i. 
las ;  in  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament 
rejiorted  by  Burton,  l-W ;  extracts  ana 
rolereuces  tothem,148 — 16S;  loug  speech 
against  timefin  the  *'  other  Hou^e,"  160, 
App.  IV.  Ixiii ;  in  favour  of  leniency  to 
the  r^i,-ideH,  241,  242,  243,  247 ;  on 
revenae  and  the  Church,  250,  251,  253, 
2M ;  against  Corporation  Act,  and  Act 
of  Uniformity,  '260,  261 ;  on  *'  Dis})en- 
sing  Bill,"  268,  269 ;  on  swearing  in 
Chtfbrd  as  L*>td  Treasurer,  ii.  97;  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  official,  113;  Strin- 
ger's account  of  its  })reparatioD,  117  ; 
cusUHU  for  the  Chancellor  to  make  such 
a  speech,  115 ;  on  swearing  in  Dnnby 
as  Lord  Treasurer,  145 ;  on  opening 
Pariiament,  official,  IM ;  on  swearing 
in  Baron  Thurlaud,  109;  quote.i  by 
Eaii  of  Essex,  App.  IV.  xlix  ;  against 
Danby's  Test  Bill,  2U5,  206 ;  to  Court 
of  King's  Bench  on  habeas  corpus  for 
release  fh>m  the  Tower,  238  ;  in  Uousc 
of  Lords,  for  release,  258  ;  on  the  (Ktwer 
of  France,  its  nuutery  of  the  hcah,  27S  ; 
un  the  state  of  the  nation,  321  ; 
against  imposing  oatlis  on  DisscntcrH, 
328;  in  favour  of  bill  for  exclusion  of 
Duke  of  York,  375  ;  on  King's  divonc, 
and  marriage  to  a  l*rotestant,  377,  378  ; 
again  on  bill  for  excluding  the  Duke  of 
York,  ordei-ed  to  be  burnt  by  tho  lian^- 
man,  383,  Apj».  VI.  cii ;  when  Clu-in- 
Ltrllor,  Ai»p.  \ .  Iviii — Ixxvi ;  aflfv  liLs 
Lonl  Chancellnrship,  App.  VI.  Ixxvii — 
evi. 

Sfiain  and  France,  war  between,  ii.  9  ; 
fieace  conclufle<l,  12. 

Sl»encer,  Margaret,  thinl  wife  of  8.,  her 
family  and  cliuract^r,  i.  121  ;  her  I<*tter 
to  Sunderland,  122  ;  letters  of  S.  to  lier, 
285 ;  letters  from  her  to  I^x-k<*,  ii.  40, 
450  ;  named  by  S.  as  bin  sole  executrix, 
jewels  bequeathed  to  her,  408. 

StaiTtml,  Viscount,  found  giiiltv  of  treason, 
iL  382. 

Stillingtleet,  Bishop,  obtains  preben<l  at 
rtfqu«fst  of  8.,  li.  li»3. 

"St4»p  of  the  KxclM'ciuer"  enfor<'«Ml  to 
miiie  money  for  Dutch  war,  dcHcription 
of  the  measure,  ii.  5<{ ;  blame  ascrilxMl 
toS.,  Cr*i ;  pn/ofs  tliat  he  oi.p»>se«l  it.  his 
remonstrance  to  Charles  II.,  5»,  i/.t ;  hi.s 
letter  to  LiK'kt?,  stateniiut.s  of  JSir  W. 
Temple  and  Evc1>ti,  of  Oimoml  nnd 
Lonl  Mohun,  60,  €5,  66  ;  as-sertions  to  the 
contrary  by  Lord  Keejier  Finch,  Koger 
North,  Bisluip  Burnet,  and  in  Lift'  of 
James  II.,  06—68  ;  weakneK.H  of  tln'si; 
statements^  em>rs  of  Lonls  Canij)lH'll 
and  Macaulay,  68,  69  ;  Dr>den  (\i>vii  not 
accuse  S.  of  it,  tJ9 ;  Parliament  reluHcs 
to  fiud  means  to  remoxe  tlie  *'Si««i'," 
interest  to  bankers  reduced,  annuitits 


granted,  final  arrangement,  70;  ics  in- 
fluence on  S.  in  refusing  to  ho  I»rd 
Treasurer,  92;  continued  by  Charles  II. 
in  Council,  98 ;  ottlcial  speech  of  S.  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  114  ;  bankers  sued  by 
their  creilitors,  S.  as  br)rd  Chancellor 
stays  pi-oceedings,  164,  165. 

Storming  of  Abbotsbnry  by  8.,  I.  62—67. 

Strangers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one 
sent  to  Newgate,  i.  148. 

Strangways,  Sir  John,  his  house  stormed 
and  burnt  by  S.,  i.  62,  App.  I.  xix. 

Stringer,  Thomas,  secretary  to  S,,  "Frag- 
mf'ut  of  a  memoir  of  8."  by  him. 
Preface,  xviii,  xix;  ii.  App.  III.  xxh; 
errors  in  his  accounts  of  8.,  L  40, 
209,  ii.  132;  his  communications  useil 
in  Martyn's  Life  of  8.,  ii.  58  ;  his 
statement  of  the  discovery  by  8.  of 
Charles  II.'s  design  to  establish  Pojtery, 
88 ;  reftisal  by  8.  to  l>e  Lonl  Treasurer. 
90 ;  on  otfiriul  speech  of  8.  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  117 ;  his  account  of  8.'8 
family  and  ceremonie.n  as  Lord  Clian- 
cellor,  169;  <»f  Ruvlgny's  attempt  to 
brilHj  8.  to  return  to  office,  181 ;  letter 
to  him  from  Sir  William  Cooper,  on 
death,  will,  and  funeral  of  8.,  ii.  459; 
letter  of  his  widow  to  Lady  rllizal)eth 
Harris,  f^anddanghter  of  8.,  on  Bunict's 
miBrepresent;iti<uis,  App.  VIII,  cxxiii ; 
letter  from  Ixjcke  to  him,  on  pn)cee<l- 
ing.s  of  Parliament  at  Oxfonl,  App.  VII. 
cxii ;  his  letters  to  I»cke  ^see  Letters). 

Stuart,  Miss  afterward.^  Duclu^ss  of  llich- 
njoml),  dishonourable  i»roi)osals  of 
Chnries  Ii.  to  her,  i.  309. 

Sluiniinster,  S.  marches  agaiuHt  Royalists 
At,  i.  67,  App.  1 1.  XXX. 

Sunderland,  Karl  of,  his  relationship  to  8., 
i.  121  ;  appointed  8»><;n?tar>'  of  State,  ii. 
3U7  ;  liis  dt'.sin*  to  give  olilce  to  S.,  320  ; 
his  s<'h<!nie  to  intnvlure  the  Priiu'c  (»f 
Orange,  339 ;  avrnhi  for  Duke  of  York  ou 
Charlc.-i  II.'s  illness.  343;  his  f.-ar  of  8. 
and  Monmouth,  1U4  ;  applies  to  8.  to  lie 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Tn-nsur)',  he 
refuses,  3J2 ;  with  Laur»*nce  llyd(;  and 
Sidney  Oodolphin  'chief  niinisteis),iii<'k- 
nnmed  "  the  Chits,"  353  ;  uips  I'rinirc 
of  Orange  to  •■ouie  t4)  Englanil,  3«iU  ;  his 
desire  t4i  coneiliate  8,  370  ;  urgiMrharlts 
II.  to  send  Duke  of  York  fn»iii  Knglund, 
371  ;  8ui»j»orts  bill  for  his«'Xtlusi<>n  from 
thc>  siiciM'ssmn,  370  ;  disiui.ssi.'d  Irom 
Pri\"\-  Council  and  as  8«cn'tary  of  State, 
3."57.  * 

Sunning  Hill,  8.  there  to  drink  the  Astrop 
waters,  i.  21»r>. 

8upi»nssed  passages  from  Ludlow's  Me- 
moirs nff'rring  to  S.,  i.  App.  III.  hi. 

Sycamore,  tlie  (.>>ee  Gardening). 

Sydenham.  (:<>l<»n«'l,  with  8.  at  the  taking 
of  Wai«h:iiii,  i.  .00;  at  the  sti>rmin;^  of 
Ab^M»tsl.ury.  t'>:i  ;  his  oi'jKisilion  to  Dare- 
bone's  I'arhauieut,  lul ;  named  on  the 
Coune.il  of  State,  110. 


AlliiDi  . 

EiAieqiwr-  U>' 
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4   Triple 


jiClllli>i<l.fl5;iujalninit 
i,  pipare  of  NliiwguHi  intii- 
Kiuucu.  SID ;  hit  ariiumt  ot  new  PrtTT 
Unnrll,  3!!S :  iiniinutH  ietlpi  for  lolrv 
dndu  tliF  Pnan  ot  OrnifV.  3M ;  <Iis- 


...    hnot iliiUHTiit, wpt"""'' 
InPnlisiHiitlij'B.,  I.  37,  :M,M),A|<|>. 


Ml :  Jot  M  bK  MqiHltMl.  4tT,   441 ; 
inyit«tliiD>  dcDth  ot  L«nl  Euei,  Anii. 
Vfll.  ciiv. 
Tmrle  (md    Plintnlioiiii,  CnnnHl  for,  S. 

tin  liDiiniVciiiont  ot  Mida,  imqiMHt  to 
blDi.  H.  rtj  lu-w  Omndl,  Eul  or  SukI- 
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fteidADi.  admitted  a  bui^her,  ii.  452; 
offer  of  Mansal  to  innrdor  him,  455. 

WaTlinjdord  Uoone  (site  of  ttie  present 
AdmlraltyX  the  residence  of  Fleetwood. 
L  167 ;  raeetingn  there  to  o]>po8e  Richard 
CrxanwelL  169,  173,  188,  App.  III.  lix, 
lad,  App.  V.  IxxT. 

Warcup,  a  magistrate,  prepares  chaiige  of 
tnaaon  against  S..  it  418;  indicted  by 
8.,  admiwaion  of  indictment  revised,  417. 

Wardrobe  of  S.  in  1672,  iL  102. 

Warda  (see  Court  of  Wards;. 

Wax«ham,  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists, 
taken  by  8.,  L  59,  App  II.  zxix;  its 
destruction  proposed  by  S.,  69. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  prop<Med  marriage  of 
his  niece  to  S.'s  son,  letter  from  S.  to 
the  Earl,  ii.  83,  83. 

Weymouth,  surrendered  to  the  King's 
army,  i.  43 ;  S.  appointed  governor,  45  ; 
retaken  by  Eiwex,  6S. 

Wliarton,  Lord,  supports  motion  for  dis- 
solution in  consequence  of  prorogation 
for  fifteen  months,  IL  230  ;  ordere<l  to 
aak  pardon,  refufses,  s^ent  to  the  Tower, 
232 ;  petitions  King  for  release,  237 ; 
released,  239;  reconl  of  imprlaoniuent 
canoellefl,  260. 

Wheelook,  John,  serwint  of  S.,  accom- 
|>auie8  him  in  his  tliglit,  ii.  451 ;  8.  dien 
m  his  anii^,  455 ;  legacy  left  to  him  by 
».,  458. 

Whitel<x?ke's  allusions  to  8.,  L  76. 

"Wliole  Duty  of  Man,"  its  authorship, 
i  22. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  8.  appointed  Governor, 
i  213,  249. 

Wilkin.-s  Di.,  appointed  Bishop  of  Chestor, 
join.s  in  a  scheme  of  "comprehension" 
of  Dissenters,  ii.  0. 

Wilkinson,  CajvtAin  Hcnr>',  endeavour  to 
!)U>f>>m  him  to  give  evidence  against  8., 
iL  419. 

William  III.  (s<»e  Oranp?,  Prinoo  of). 

Williamson,  8irJost-i»h.  Secretary  of  8tjite, 
fxtratts  from  his  ci'rres]»oudcnce,  ii.  13»i, 
1V2,  150.  155,  219,  307,  App.  HI.  xxxii. 

Willis,  Dr.,  coiiKulte<l  by  8.  at  O.xfonl, 
i.  294. 

Wilson,  Samuel,  Hoi-retary  to  S.,  com- 
mittAi  for  treason,  ii.  419;  removed  by 
*a'>t'i;»  rorj'Hii,  44(». 

W.ltAhiro,  S.  a])i)ointfd  8herifr(16iT),  i.  80, 
SA  ;  represented  by  8.  in  BurelMaie's* 
Parliani<-nt,  95  ;  S.  fl»^^tpd  memlwr  f«»r, 
112  ;  A^^in  electfd,  btit  excludfd  by  the 
Coira<*il  of  Stat«,  124 :  taken  his  seat 
under  the  "Petition  and  Advice,"  IHO; 
repr^w.'nted  l»y  8.  in  Richard  Crom well's 
I'arliamf'nt.  147. 

Tv'imbr.mv  St.  CSiIm,  Sh.ift-sbur>'8  birth- 
pbiiv,  i.  1,  4;  church  n.'buift  by  his 
father,  4 ;  S.  lays  fii.si  "itone  of  his  house 


there,  86;  S.  created  "Baron  Ashley' 
of  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  extract  fh>m  his 
patent  of  i>ecrage,  256 ;  8.  visited  there 
by  Charles  II.,  289 ;  Locke  resides  with 
8.  there,  ii.  35,  .H» ;  described  as  "sweet 
8t  Giles"  by  Lady  Ashley,  daughter-in- 
law  of  8.,  89;  letter  from  8.  to  his 
bailiff,  on  planting  timber,  apple  trees, 
&c.,49;  "orders  for  Lonl  Shiftesbur}*'H 
house,  settled  July  1675,"  211 ;  funeral 
of  8.  at,  461. 

Worcestershire,  when  visited  by  8.,  L  27, 
App.  I.  xxi. 

Wrestling  match  in  8t.  James's  Park,  for 
l.OOOZ.  before  Charles  II.,  11.  45. 

Wyehe,  his  "Vindication"  of  8.,  Prelace, 

XX. 

Y. 

York,  CJharles  I.  at,  i.  55. 

York,  Ann  Hyde,  Duchess  of,  anecdote  of 
her,  ii.  104  ;  her  death.  141. 

Yorlt,  Duke  of  (afterwards  James  II  ), 
opiioses  High  Church  measures,  i.  268 ; 
attends  the  cabal,  or  Cabinet  (1667). 
ii.  8 ;  supports  alliance  with  France 
against  Holland,  13  ;  beeomes  a  Roman 
Catholic,  meeting  at  his  house  to  esta- 
blish that  religion,  10 ;  opposes  Lord 
Roos'.s  Remarriage  Act,  42;  quarrels  with 
8.  abont  his  i>lace  in  the  Hou-se  of  Lords, 
1 18 ;  resigns  oftice  on  jnus-sing  of  Test  Act, 
death  of  his  wife,  Ann  Hyde,  141  ;  com- 
ments on  lijs  retirement  and  avowed 
Poper>-,  142,  143 :  marriage  with  Mtirj- 
of  Modena,  147 ;  a«idresM.'8  against  it  from 
House  of  Commons,  152;  letter  to  liim 
from  S.  wheni>ris(mcrin  the  Tower,  253  ; 
liromotesalliauceagaiuht  Frantre,  2.15 ;  in- 
trigues with  S.  and  others  for  dis.solutiou 
ami  removal  of  I)anl»y,  S. 's  niemt  n  andum, 
the  Duke's  perversion  of  the  truth,  283 
— 285 ;  letters  of  CoN'man  ]»re.ssing  the 
Duke's  claims  toa8.si.slance  from  France, 
2i'5 ;  adilres-*  pmiKtsed  for  his  n-moval 
from  the  Privy  Council,  he  witlnlrjxws, 
2'.>8;  new  Parliament  adverse  to  him, 
.H06  ;  makes  conditions  for  leaving  Eng- 
land, 3i)8  ;  dci>;)rts  f«)r  Hru.sst'ls.  30'.» ;  ac- 
count by  S.  of  his  chaiai-terandeonduct,. 
ait;  resolution  «»f  rarllaincnt  against 
him,  330 ;  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the 
succession,  331  ;  i»ri»it.)sal  to  nirike  liini 
King  «»f  the  Uonjans,  ;;4() ;  sent  l(»r  on 
illness  of  Charles  II.,  34:'.  ;  returns  t<j 
Brti.H.sels,  344;  sent  lor  liy  Charles,  35C  ; 
indicted  by  S.  an«l  others  as  a  recusant, 
grand  jury  ilisini.«.si(l,  :'«;•• ;  ur^etl  by 
mini.sters  to  l«a\e  I]n;:Iand,  37U;  he 
goes  at  the  Kin^''s  request.  371  ;  ex- 
ln.-«lient  of  Charl»'s  11.  for  lii.s  governing 
liy  a  regrncy,  4()J  ;  rej^.eml,  4'.):i ;  his 
conduct  as  King,  40'.'. 


LIFE  OF  SHAFTESBUKY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1621—1689. 

Birth  and  parentage  —  Baronotcies  of  father  and  maternal  grand- 
father—The Coopers  and  Ashleys — Sir  Anthony  Ashley — Death 
of  mother  and  of  fatlicr— Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  a  King's  ward — 
Losses  of  property  by  Court  of  Wards — Litigation  with  Sir  Francis 
Ashley    and    Denzil    Holies — Sir   A.    A.    Cooi)er's    wealth — His 

guardians — Goes  to  Rxeter  College,  Oxford,  when  sixteen — His 
fe  at  Oxford — Entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn — Marries  at  eighteen 
daughter  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry — Predictions  of  a  German 
astrologer — His  brothers-in-law,  Henry  and  Sir  William  Coventry, 
and  sisters-in-law.  Lady  Savile,  mother  of  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lady 
Pakington — Sketch  of  his  youth. 

Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  future  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, was  bora  on  July  22,  1621,  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  He  has  himself  been 
careful  to  note  that  he  was  born  "early  in  the 
morn,"  and  that  he  was  "  the  eldest  child  then  living 
of  his  father  and  mother."^  His  father  was  John 
Cooper,  created  in  the  next  year  a  baronet,  of  Eock- 
borae  in  Hampshire.*  His  mother  was  Anne,  the  only 
child  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  knight,  who  was  also  in 

*  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  1646  prefixed  to  Diary,  Appendix  If. 

*  Kockbome  is  close  to  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  Wimbome  St  Giles. 
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the  next  year  made  a  baix)net,  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  born  in  his  grandfather's 
house  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  near  Cranbome;  "he 
was  nursed,"  he  has  written  himself,  "at  Cranbome 
by  one  Persee,  a  tanner's  wife."  ^ 

The  date  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley's  baronetcy  is 
July  3,  1622,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Cooper's  the  day 
after.  The  order  of  baronets  had  been  created  by 
James  the  First  ten  years  before,  and  in  the  present 
year  he  completed  the  number,  two  hundred,  of  which 
it  was  originally  pffjvided  that  the  order  should  consist, 
and  which,  it  had  also  been  stipulated,  was  never  to  be 
exceeded.  Every  baronet  then  paid  one  thousand  and 
ninety -five  pounds  for  the  honour.  No  one  was  admitted 
to  it  who  was  not  possessed  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year,  clear  of  encumbrances,  and  who  could  not  prove 
descent  from  a  granflfather  on  the  father's  side  who  had 
borne  arms.^ 

"  My  parents  on  l)oth  sides  of  a  noble  stock,  being  of 
the  first  rank  of  gentry  in  those  countries  where  they 
lived," — is  Shaftesbury's  own  account  of  his  ancestry.' 
The  Coopers  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  con- 
sideration in  the  West  of  England,  for  at  least  two 
generations  before  Sir  John  Cooi>er,  the  father.*  Henry 
the  Eighth  granted  the  manor  of  Paulet  in  Somerset- 
shire, taken  from  the  Oaunt's  Hospital  in  Bristol,  to 
Richard  Cooper  of  Roi'kbornc,  Sir  John  Cooper's  grand- 

>  Autobiogmphical  Sketch. 

*  By  the  ruh'8  of  the  onler  every  barouet  wa.s  also  a  knight ;  a6 
Shaftciihury,  in  the  Fragment  uf  Antohiography,  describea  hii  futhar 
MB  "  knight  and  barunet."    (ApiK^mlix  I.) 

*  Fragment  of  Autobiography,  Ap|:M>ndix  I. 

*  ColRiit's  Peerage  (Bryd^»),  iii  546. 


IM.  HIS  AVOKTBT.  S 

hOxet}  Sir  John  Cooper^s  &ther  was  member  of 
Buliament  for  Whitcharoh,  in  Hampshire,  in  1586. 
and  leoetved  the  honour  of  knighthood  firom  Queen 
Eliiabeth.  Sir  John  Cooper  himself  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Poole»  in  the  first  and  third  parlia- 
ments of  Charles  the  First,  1625  and  1628.' 

Shaftesbury's  lineage  on  the  moihef  s  side  was  more 
ancient  and  distinguished.  The  Ashleys,  a  younger 
brandi  of  an  ancient  Wiltshire  family,'  had  been 
planted  at  Wimbome  St  Giles  since  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Six^ ;  and  their  ancestors,  traced  through  heirs 
female,  had  been  lords  of  that  manor  from  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First*  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  in- 
herited the  property  late  in  life,  on  the  death  of  liis 
cousin,  Sir  Henry  Ashley,  without  issue.*  He  had  been 
bred  to  public  employment,  and  had  probably  already 
enriched  himself  in  the  service  of  the  Stata  He  had 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Privy 
Council.  In  1589  he  went  as  Eoyal  Commissioner  in 
Norris  and  Drake's  expedition  against  Portugal,  and  in 
1596  he  was  Commissioner  for  embarking  the  troops 
and  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  War  in  the  expedition 
of  Lords  Effingham  and  Essex  against  Cadiz.^  Essex 
knighted  him  with  many  others  after  the  capture  of 
Cadiz.    On  Ids  return  home    he  was    charged  with 

^  Collinaon's  Hist  of  Sooiersetshiiv,  iii.  100. 

'  Willis's  Not  ParL  ii.  411.     He  was  John  Pym*s  colleague. 

*  Coker*8  Survey  of  Dorsetshire,  p.  1 4. 

*  Sao  the  Ashley  pedigree  in  Hntchins's  Hist  of  Dorsetshire,  iii.  174. 
^  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetcies,  Ashley  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles. 

*  Cauiden,  Ann.  Elizabeth  (Heame),  p.  720.  Stry])e's  Annals  of 
Reform,  iv.  400.  Some  of  Shaftesbury's  oiographers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  calling  Sir  A.  Ashley  Secretary  at  War  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
There  was  no  such  office  in  those  days. 
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peculation,  was  imprisoned,  and  was  for  some  time  in 
disgrace.  When,  late  in  life,  he  became  the  proprietor 
of  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor 
of  the  parish.  He  rebuilt  the  parish  church,  and  built 
and  endowed  almshouses  for  the  relief  of  eleven  old 
persons.*  lie  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  cabbages  from  Holland.^ 

Shaftesbury  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  mother's 
side  the  "pigmy  body"  of  Dryden's  satire.  He  describes 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  as  "  of  a  large  mind  in  all  his 
actions,  his  person  of  the  lowest,"  and  he  says  that 
'*  his  daughter  was  of  the  scune  stature ; "  while  of  Sir 
John  Cooper,  his  father,  he  says  that  he  was  "very 
lovely  and  graceful  both  in  face  and  person,  of  a  mode- 
rate stature,  neither  too  high  nor  too  low."* 

Old  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  grandchild  born  to  inherit  the  ancient  possessions 
of  his  house.  He  caused  him  to  be  christened,  in  devia- 
tion from  custom,  with  the  double  name  of  Anthony 
Ashley ;  "  for  notwithstanding,**  says  Shaftesbur}-,  "  ray 
grandfather  had  articled  with  my  father  and  hia 
guardians  that  he  should  change  his  name  to  Ashley, 

1  Arrhieoluj^a,  xxii.  172  ;  Rirch*8  Mem.  of  Q.  Eliz.  ii.  49,  9ft,  144, 
171.  Si'venl  l<*ttor8  preserved  in  the  Cotton  and  litinAdowne  M^  in 
the  BritUh  Mu:-4>inn  hIiow  that  Sir  A.  Ashley's  otticial  life  was  not  freo 
from  Kuspirion  on  other  ocoa-Hions. 

s  Hiitchins's  U'mI.  of  Dorsetshire,  iii.  193. 

*  Kvj'lyn's  *'  Acetjiria,  a  Dincourse  of  Sallcts :  **  "  Tis  st^arce  a  hundred 
years  since  wo  fint^  had  raSha^es  ont  of  Holland,  Sir  Anthtmy  Ashley 
of  Wiliorg  St.  iriltfs  in  Doiset.shire  being,  as  I  am  told,  the  first  who 
nlantiMl  them  in  Knglnnd."— The  "AiM'taria"  wais  {mMishi'd  in  1699. 
Den  .lonson  in  his  Volpone,**  first  acted  in  1005,  dcscrilM>s  a  busy 
nowsmoiigor  as  receiving  weekly  intelligence  **  out  of  the  Low  Countries 
in  cahhuges.'* 

*  Frugmcnt  of  Autobiography,  Appendix  I. 
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jBfc,  to  make  all  Bure  in  the  eldest,  he  resolved  to  alter 
his  name  so  that  it  should  not  be  parted  witb."^  In  the 
aame  year,  1621,  in  which  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was 
bom,  the  old  grand&ther,  then  in  his  seventieth  year, 
married  a  second  wife,  a  very  young  lady,  by  name 
Fhiliiq[Mi  Sheldon,  related  to  the  great  favourite,  the 
Dnke  of  Buckingham.  But  this  second  marrii^  seems 
to  have  made  no  ill-wiU;  a  daughter  bom  to  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Cooper  two  years  later  was  christened 
Philippa  after  Lady  Cooper^s  stepmother.  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  lived  long  enough  to  choose  his  grandson's  first 
tator,  whom  he  chose  because  he  was  a  Puritan,  and 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  on  January  13, 
1628.*  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  then  in  his 
seventh  year. 

Six  months  after  his  grandfather's  death  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper's  mother  died  of  small-pox.  Her  death 
was  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  1628.  She  left  two  chil- 
dren besides  Anthony, — a  daughter  Philippa,  two  years 

^  Fragment  of  Autobio|rraphy. — ^Two  Christian  names  were  then 
meommou.  Sir  Simonds  I)* Ewes,  having  occasion  to  name  Sir  A  A. 
Cooper  in  1641,  in  his  Journal  of  the  Long  Parliament,  explains,  "He 
named  Anthony  Ashley  in  his  baptism"  (Harl.  MSS.  in  British 
Mnaeam,  162,  p.  218  a).  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  called  him  Marcus 
Tollins  Cicero^  the  little  man  with  three  names.  (Martyn's  Life  of 
Shaftesbury,  L  168.)  Camden  mentions  that  there  was  a  provision  in 
Sir  John  Coo|)er'8  marriage  settlement,  that,  if  he  or  any  of  his  heirs 
ahoold  obtain  a  peerage,  the  title  was  to  be  Ashley  (Hritauuia,  Gibson's 
ad.  i  63} ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  note  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shafte^t- 
buiy  preserved  in  the  family  papers,  stating  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Stringer,  that  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  was  ignorant  of  such  a  stipulation 
vfaen  he  cnoee  the  title  of  Baron  Ashley  after  the  Restoration,  and  was 
Boch  rejoiced,  on  his  afterwards  becoming  acauaintcd  with  the  settle- 
mcDt,  that  ho  had  unwittingly  complied  with  this  provision. 

*  Sir  A.  Ashley's  young  widow  married  Carew  Raleigh,  the  son  of 
Sir  Walter,  and  survived  her  second  husband,  who  died  in  1667.  Sir 
A.  Ashley's  first  wife,  Shaftesbury's  grandmother,  was  Jane,  daughter 
of  Philip  Okeover,  Esq.,  of  Okeover  in  Staffordshire. 
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younger  than  Anthony,  and  a  son  George,  two  years 
younger  than  Phih'ppa.^ 

Sir  John  Cooper  afterwards  made  a  second  marriage 
with  Lady  Morrison,  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Morrison, 
knight,  of  Cashiobury  in  Hertfordshire,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  the  great  City  mercer. 
•Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  created  by  Charles  the  First  Viscount 
Campden.*  He  died  within  three  years  after  his  first 
wife's  death,  March  23,  1631.  He  had  no  children 
by  his  second  wife.  She  had  had  one  daughter  by  Sir 
Charles  Morrison,  who  lived  to  inherit  Cashiobur}',  and 
who  passed  it  to  the  family  to  which  it  still  belongs  : 
for  she  became  the  wife  of  the  gallant,  ill-fated  Lord 
Capel,  the  victim  of  one  of  the  Commonwealth  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  not  less 
ill-fated  Flarl  of  Essex,  a  politic^al  associate  of  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  whose  myste- 
rious death  in  the  Tower  on  the  morning  of  Lord 
Russell's  trial  is  one  of  the  melancholy  incidents  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot.  Cashiobury  being  the  jointure 
house  of  his  second  wife.  Sir  John  Cooper  lived  there 
frequently  with  his  family  after  his  second  marriage, 
and  Cashiobury  was  thus  the  home  of  Lord  Shaftesbury 
during  a  portion  of  his  l)oyish  years. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  had  lost  Ijoth  his  parents 
before  he  completed  his  tenth  year.  He  inherited,  with 
other  pi-operty,  very  extensive  estates  in  the  four  counties 

*  Philippa  Toopor  married  Sir  Adam  Brown,  Imroiiot,  of  Ik*tchworth 
TaHtUf  ill  Siirruy,  and  divd  at  a  very  udvanoe<l  ugu  in  i701.  (Aubrey*i 
Huirc}',  ii  307.)  Ooorge  (*oopcr  niarrii*d,  in  1647,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  ro-ht>in3H.ses  of  AKIorman  Oldfield,  of  London. 

<  RHuks's  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerages,  iiL  140. 
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of  Hampshire,  Wiltshize,  DanetBhite,  and  Somerset- 
■hhe.^  Bat  Sir  John  Cooper  had  encumbered  this 
inheritance  hy  gambling  and  extravagance,  and  the 
youi^  baronet's  fortone  was  now  farther  injured  by  the 
groaa  injustice  of  a  relative,  by  maladministration  of 
the  Court  of  Wards,  and  by  great  litigatioa 

Inheriting  estates  held  by  tenure  of  knight-service  of 
the  Crown,  Sit  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  became  %  Eing^s 
ward;  and  all  his  property  so  held  was,  during  his 
minority,  under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
Sir  John  Cooper  had  left  considerable  debts,  and  now, 
by  corrupt  means  and  by  the  active  instrumentality  of 
Sir  Francis  Ashley,  a  brother  of  old  Sir  Anthony,  an 
order  for  sale  was  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Wards, 
by  which  the  young  baronet's  interests  were  greatly 
injured.  Sir  Francis  Ashley  was  the  King's  serjeant. 
and  as  such  had  great  influence  with  the  Attorney  of 
the  Court  of  Wards.  Thus  he  obtained  a  decree  of  sale 
in  which  his  own  friends  were  named  commissioners  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  trustees  appointed  by  Sir  John 
Cooper,*  and  properties  were  sold,  much  below  their 

^  See  the  report  of  the  Inquisition  held  at  Bockborne  under  the 
Court  of  Waras  after  Sir  J.  Cooper's  death,  in  Collins's  Peerage 
(Brydges),  iii  546.  The  only  property  there  mentioned,  out  of  uie 
foof  western  counties,  is  "  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  messuage  in 
Holbom,  caXied  the  Black  Bull,  and  divers  tenements  in  Muschamps." 
It  appears  from  the  Diary,  that  Ely  Rents,  Holbom,  formed  part  of 
Sir  Smn  Cooper's  estate  (Append.  II.,  November  29,  1647).  Sir  A.  A. 
Cooper  inherited  other  property,  which  did  not  come  under  the  Court 
of  Waixl&  In  the  Diary  are  mentioned  a  plantation  in  Barbadoes  and 
an  estate  in  Derbyshire  (March  23, 1646;  September  11,  1649). 

'  Sir  Francis  Ashley  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  one  of  the  com- 
niMioneni  himself,  though  Shaftesbury,  in  the  Fragment  of  Auto- 
Uognphy,  says  that  he  was.  Many  papers  relating  to  these  proceedings 
IK  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Wards  in  the  Chapter 
Hooae,  where  I  have  seen  a  list  of  the  commissionei's,  which  does  not 
contain  Sir  F.  Ashley's  name. 
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value,  to  Sir  Francis  Ashley  and  some  of  the  commis- 
sioners themselves.  The  trustees,  however,  refused  to 
convey  the  lands  to  these  purchasers,  and  applied  to 
the  Court  of  Wards  for  time  to  sell  to  greater  advantage, 
and  for  permission  for  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  to 
buy,  he  having  property  not  in  wardship  from  which  he 
could  do  so.  This  was  refused,  unless  the  purchaser 
should  tonsent.  One,  the  purchaser  of  Pawlett,  con- 
sented;^ but  Sir  Francis  Ashley  and  Mr.  Tregonwell, 
a  Dorsetshire  neighbour,  who  had  contracted  for  Kock- 
borne,  were  obdurate.  The  trustees  were  then  ordered 
by  the  Court  to  convey  the  estates  to  those  purchasers 
who  insisted ;  they  refused,  and  were  put  in  prison  and 
not  released  till  they  had  executed  the  conveyances.* 
*'  Tlius,"  says  Shaftesbury,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  was 
my  estate  torn  and  rent  fi-om  me  before  my  face  by  the 
injustice  and  oppression  of  that  Court,  near  relations, 
and  neighbours,  who,  I  may  truly  say,  have  been 
twenty  thousand  pound  damage  to  me." 

Shaftesbury  proceeds  to  relate  how  he   ultimately 


1  Pawlett  was  bought  for  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  for  2,500/.  (Diary,  Jan.  21, 
1648.)  HU  nromirty  of  Ely  Rents,  Hofboru,  wus  bought  for  him  for 
1,800/.     (Ibid.  Nov.  29,  1647.) 

s  The  account  in  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Fragment  of  Auto- 
biography. But  who  were  "the  trustees"  imprii»oned  is  doubtful. 
The  tliree  trustees  appointed  by  Sir  John  Coo)ier  s  will  were  Sir  Daniel 
Norton,  Mr.  Eilwanl  Tooker  (his  brother-in-law),  and  Mr.  Hannam  of 
Wimbome ;  the  last  declined  to  act  It  appears  by  a  note  among  the 
papers  at  Sl  QilcM's,  tliat  Robert  Wallop  and  FraiiciH  Treiu'hard  were 
committed  to  the  Fleet,  June  16,  1634,  for  refusing  to  as<iign  Darner- 
ham  and  Loders  to  Sir  F.  iVshley.  It  Ui  then*foro  prolmble  that  sales 
had  Ikh'u  actually  made  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  John  C(M>]>er*s  will  to 
friends  in  trust  for  Sir  Anthony  ;  and  that  AVallop  and  Tn*ncliard,  the 
friends  to  whom  Damerhani  au«l  I^era  wen*  bo  sold  in  trust,  were  the 
trusttres  imprisoned.  Wallop  was  in  this  way  trustee  for  £ly  Kenta. 
(Diary,  November  29,  1648.) 
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recoYered  Sockbome,  and  behaved  generously  to  his 
ongenerons  neighbour's  descendant : — 

"Yet  Mr.  Tregonwell  had  not  good  success  in  his 
hard  dealing,  for  he  was  so  greedy  of  a  good  bargain 
that  he  looked  not  into  his  title,  and  this  manor  proved 
entailed  on  my  father's  marriage  with  my  mother,  my 
&ther  having  left  this  out  of  the  fine  he  passed  on  all 
his  other  lands  when  he  conveyed  them  for  the  discharge 
of  his  debts,  not  intending  to  sell  the  place  of  bis 
father's  bones,  especially  when  his  other  land  would 
more  than  serve  to  pay  alL  This  blot  was  soon  hit, 
when  I  came  to  manage  my  own  matters;  and  Mr. 
Tregonwell's  grandchild  and  myself  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, I  suffering  him  to  enjoy  his  own  and  his  lady's 
life  in  the  manor,  in  which  I  designed  to  bury  all 
animosity  or  ill-will  as  well  as  lawsuits  betwixt  the 
fiemiilies." 

With  Sir  Francis  Ashley  there  was  further  litigation. 
The  trustees,  after  the  forced  conveyance,  preferred  a 
bill  against  him  to  enforce  execution  of  a  trust  to  which 
the  property  was  subject,  and  which  he  tried  to  evade. 
Sir  Francis,  knowing  that  the  trustees  derived  the  means 
of  litigation  from  an  estate  of  Sir  Anthony's  which  was 
not  in  wardship,  then  made  an  endeavour  to  bring  this 
property  within  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Wards. 
The  property  thus  exempt  from  wardship  had  come  to 
the  young  baronet  from  his  grandfather,  probably  under 
his  mother's  marriage  settlement,  and  the  deed  had  been 
drawn  by  the  famous  Noy,  who  was  at  this  moment 
Attorney-General  Shaftesbury,  describing  these  pro- 
ceedings when  he  was  an  old  man,  speaks  of  this  last 
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endeavour  of  Sir  Francis  Ashley  as  a  wicked  design  for 
the  total  ruin  of  his  fortune.  His  trustees  made  him 
go  himself  to  Noy  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to 
be  his  counsel.  The  influence  of  the  Attorney-General 
in  the  Court  of  Wards  would  probably  be  all-availing ; 
but  he  might,  on  the  other  hand,  be  imwilling  to  appear 
against  the  Crown. 

"  Mr.  Noy  was  then  the  King's  Attorney,  who  being 
a  very  intimate  friend  of  my  grandfathers  had  drawn 
that  settlement ;  my  friends  advised  that  I  was  in  great 
danger  if  he  would  not  undertake  my  cause,  and  yet 
it  being  against  the  King,  it  was  neither  proper  nor 
probable  he  would  meddle  in  it  for  me ;  but  weighing 
the  temper  of  the  man,  the  kindness  he  had  for  my 
grandfather,  and  his  honour  so  concerned  if  a  deed 
of  that  consequence  should  fail  of  his  drawing,  they 
advised  that  I  must  be  my  own  solicitor,  and  carry 
the  deed  myself  alone  to  him,  which,  being  but  thiileen 
years  old,  I  undertook,  and  performed  with  that  pert- 
ness  that  he  told  me  he  would  defend  my  cause 
though  he  lost  his  place.  I  was  at  the  Court,  and  he 
made  good  his  word  to  the  full  without  taking  one 
penny  fees."  ^ 

Sir  Francis  Ashley  appeared  for  himself. 

"  My  Lord  Cottington  was  then  Master  of  the  Wards, 
who,  sitting  with  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  having 
heard  Sir  Francis  make  a  long  and  elegant  speech  for 
the  overthrowing  of  my  deed,  said  openly,  *  Sir  Francis, 
you  have  spoke  like  a  good  uncle.'  Mr.  Attorney  Noy 
argued  for  me,  and  my  uncle  rising  up  to  reply  (I 
being  then  present  in  Court),  before  he  could  speak  two 

'  Fragment  of  Aatobiography. 
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words,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  convulsion  fit,  his 
mouth  drawn  to  his  ear,  was  carried  out  of  the  Court, 
and  never  spoke  mora"  ^ 

This  was  in  1634,  and  in  1641  there  was  still  liti- 
gation about  Sir  Francis  Ashley's  purchases  between 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  and  the  heir  of  Sir  Francis, 
the  celebrated  Denzil  Holies,  who  had  married  Sir 
Francis  Ashley's  only  child.* 

The  exactions  and  corruptions  of  the  Court  of  Wards 
were  soon  to  have  an  end.  The  Civil  War  broke  it  up, 
and  its  functions  then  ceased,  never  to  be  revived,  for 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  legislature  after  the  Restora- 
tion was  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and  the 
military  tenures  connected  with  it;  and  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  was  then  able  to  avenge  the  losses  of  his 
youth  by  giving  a  helping  hand  for  the  abolition.* 

There  is  no  reliable  account  of  the  extent  of  Shaftes- 
bury's fortune,  but  with  all  the  losses  of  his  youth  he 
undoubtedly  remained  a  wealthy  man.  The  rental 
which  he  inherited  is  stated  to  have  been  eight  thousand 

^  Sir  Kichard  Baker  notes  Sir  F.  Ashley's  death  as,  **  by  the  will  of 
God,"  November  20,  1635.  (Chronicle,  p.  417,  ed.  1684.)  Noy,  who 
was  made  Attorney-General  in  January  1634,  died  August  9,  1636. 
(Howel's  Letters,  i  241;  Notes  and  Queries,  1st  Ser.  i.  211.)  There 
must  therefore  be  a  mistake  in  Baker's  date  of  Sir  F.  Ashley's  death. 
Sir  F.  Ashley  was  a  conspicuous  defender  of  the  arbitrary  system  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  was  committed  to  custody  by  th(;  House  of  Lords 
in  1628,  on  account  of  the  violence  with  which  he  argued  at  the  bar  of 
that  House  for  the  Crown,  against  the  Petition  of  Right. 

*  It  appears  by  a  note  preserved  among  the  family  papers  that  Sir 
F.  Ashley  had  promised  to  reconvey  Damerham  and  Loders,  two  of  the 
maooni  he  had  become  possessed  of,  to  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  when  he  became 
of  full  age,  and  that'there  was  a  suit  against  Holies  to  compel  execution 
of  this  promise.  On  February  13,  1637,  the  Court  declared  the  promise 
Toluntary  and  not  binding,  and  pronounced  HoUes's  demurrer  good  in 
bar  of  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  suit. 

>  '*  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  spoke  against  the  Court  of  Wards  and  for  the 
Excise."    (PorL  Hist  It.  148,  November  21,  16€0.) 
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a  year,^  which  would  be  equivalent  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  at  present  He  estimates  his  losses  by 
the  Court  of  Wards  at  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which 
at  the  then  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  interest  would  be 
a  loss  of  1,600/.  a  year.  He  may  have  made  some 
addition  to  his  property  by  his  three  marriages  with 
daughters  of  peers, — of  Lord  Coventry,  the  Earl  of 
Exeter,  and  Lord  Spencer  of  Wormleighton.  He  was, 
through  life,  careful  of  his  fortune  and  eager  to  improve 
his  income  by  trade  and  speculation.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  said,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  character 
and  as  a  sign  of  his  wealth,  that  there  is  no  trace  of  his 
having  made  any  unworthy  gains  in  the  confiscations 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  of  his  having  received  or 
sought  any  of  the  various  grants  so  profusely  given  by 
Charles  the  Second  among  his  ministers  and  courtiers. 

After  his  father*8  death  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
with  his  brother  and  sister,  lived  with  one  of  the  trustees 
of  his  father's  appointment,  Sir  Daniel  Norton,  at  South- 
wick,  near  Portsmouth.  His  first  tutor,  the  Tiiritan 
whom  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  had  chosen,  now  left  him. 
This  tutor,  by  name  Guerden,  became  afterwards  a 
physician,  and,  Shaftesbury  says,  had  great  practice  in 
London.  Shaftesbury  was  an  acute  discerner  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  if  the  following  account  of  his  first  tutor 
gives  the  recollections  of  a  boy  of  ten,  his  powers  of 
discernment  must  have  been  developed  early  :  "  This 
man  was  moderately  learned,  a  great  lover  of  money, 
and  had  neither  piety  proportionable  to  the  great  pro- 
fession he  made,  nor  judgment  and  parts  to  support  the 

^  Rawleigh  Redinviu,  p.  6  ;  Mftrtyn's  Life,  i  86. 
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good  opinion  he  had  of  himself;  but  he  served  well 
enough  for  what  he  was  designed  for,  being  formal,  and 
not  vicious."*  In  Sir  Daniel  Norton's  house  he  had 
for  tutor  a  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  whom  all  that  Shaftesbury 
tells  us  is,  that  he  was  *'a  very  excellent  teacher  of 
grammar." 

He  now  went  often  to  London,  in  term-time,  with  Sir 
Daniel  Norton,  who  was  obliged  frequently  to  go  there 
on  his  ward's  business.  "  He  very  often  took  me  with 
him,"  says  Shaftesbury,  "  as  thinking  my  presence, 
though  very  young,  might  work  some  compassion  on 
the  Court,  or  those  that  should  have  been  my  friends." 
Sir  Daniel  Norton  died  in  1635,  and  the  three  young 
Coopers  then  went  to  live  with  another  trustee,  Mr. 
looker,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cooper, 
and  who  lived  at  Salisbury,  and  at  Madington,  eight 
miles  from  Salisbury.  Lady  Norton  had  wished  that 
they  should  continue  with  her,  looking  to  the  young 
baronet  as  a  good  match  for  one  of  her  daughters,  and 
Shaftesbury  owns  that  his  young  heart  was  a  little 
touched.  "Truly,  if  the  condition  of  my  litigious 
fortune  had  not  necessitated  me  to  other  thoughts  for 
support  and  protection,  the  sweetness  of  the  disposition 
of  that  young  lady  had  made  me  look  no  further  for  a 
wife."  He  chose  to  go  and  live  with  his  uncle  Tooker, 
and  his  brother  and  sister  accompanied  him  : — 

"  My  uncle  Tooker  and  Sir  Walter  Erie  both  also 
pretended  to  take  care  of  me;  Sir  Walter  Erie's  son, 
Mr.  Thomas  Erie,  being  of  the  same  age  with  me,  and 
there  being   the  nearest   frieudship    betwixt   us   was 

1  Fragment  of  Autobiography. 
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imaginable  in  our  years,  which  increased  as  we  grew 
older,  and  never  to  expire  but  in  both  our  deaths.  But 
my  being  so  very  young  was  assisted  with  the  troubles 
I  had  already  undergone  in  my  own  affairs,  having  now 
for  several  years  been  inured  to  the  complaints  of 
miseries  from  near  relations  and  oppressions  from  men 
in  power,  being  forced  to  learn  the  world  faster  than  my 
book,  and  in  that  I  was  no  ill  proficient :  yet  I  had  for 
my  diversion  both  hounds  and  hawks  of  my  own.  I 
chose  my  uncle  Tooker,  my  surviving  trustee,  for  my 
guanlian,  he  being  most  versed  in  my  affairs,  my  nearest 
relation,  and  had  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  man,  as 
indeed  he  proved.  He  was  a  very  honest,  industrious 
man,  an  hospitable,  prudent  person,  much  valued  and 
esteemed,  dead  and  alive,  by  all  that  knew  him."  ^ 

Having  had  for  about  a  year  before  going  to  the 
University  a  third  tutor,  of  whom  no  more  is  known 
than  that  he  was  a  Master  of  Arts,  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,^  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  sent  to  Oxford 
in  1637,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.'  He  was  entered  as  a 
gentleman -commoner  at  Exeter  College, — the  coll^ 
chieHy  resorted  to  from  the  western  counties  of  England, 
which  was  then  flourishing  under  the  mastership  of 
Dr.  Prideaux,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Shaftes- 
bury says  in  his  Fragment  of  Autobiography,  that  he 
was  "under  the  immediate  tuition  of  Dr.  Prideaux/'  and 
in  the  short  sketch  of  his  early  life,  written  in  1 646,  he 
calls  Dr.  Prideaux  his  tutor,  and  mentions  that  Mr. 

*  ^n^(Tnftnt  of  Antohioj^phy. 

*  AntobiofrrApliical  SkeWb  prefixed  to  Diary. 

'His  name  had  been  entered,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  Lent 
Term,  1636.     (Ath.  Oxon.  ed.  Blias,  iv.  7.) 
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Hussey,  ''since  minister  of  Hinton  Martin/'^  was  his 
servitor.  He  stayed  at  Oxford  not  much  longer  than  a 
year,  and  during  this  time  he  was  entered  as  a  student 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  he  probably  went  up  to  London 
fipom  Oxford  to  keep  law  terms.* 

It  is  likely  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  gave 
little  attention  at  Oxford  to  the  studies  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  brilliant  abilities 
and  strong  will,  afterwards  so  conspicuous  on  the  world's 
stage,  were  otherwise  exhibited.  The  cares  of  life  had 
come  early  upon  him  and  disturbed  in  boyhood  the 
regularity  of  his  education  ;  he  had  "  learnt  the  world," 
in  his  own  expressive  words,  "  faster  than  his  book  ; " 
but  the  manly  business  of  his  boyhood  had  doubtless 
helped  to  quicken  the  development  of  his  understanding 
and  mould  that  character,  compounded  of  grave  failings 
and  many  excellent  dispositions,  which  has  made  for 
him  so  chequered  a  fame.  Shaftesbury's  speeches  and 
writings  give  ample  evidence  of  early  culture. 

His  talents  and  genial  character,  aided  by  a  liberal 
allowance  and  his  social  position,  made  him  a  leader 
among  his  college  contemporaries.  The  following 
account  of  himself  at  college  is  not  over-modest,  but  it 
has  all  the  air  of  truthfulne^  : — 

"  I  kept  both  horses  and  servants  in  Oxford,  and  was 
allowed  what  expense  or  recreation  I  desired,  which 
liberty  I  never  much  abused ;  but  it  gave  me  the  oppor- 

'  In  Dorsetshire  ;  and  Shaftesbnry,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor,  had 
donldless  given  bis  old  servitor  the  living. 

*  Some  of  Shaftesbury's  biographers  have  incorrectly  made  him 
member  of  Gray's  Inn.  His  name  is  one  of  the  last  entered  in  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  register,  in  18  Car.  I.,  1tf37-8.  Lord  Falkland's  name 
is  within  four  or  five  before  it 
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tonity  of  obliging  by  entertainments  the  better  sort, 
and  supporting  divers  of  the  activest  of  the  lower  rank 
with  giving  them  leave  to  eat,  when  in  distress,  upon  my 
expense,  it  being  no  small  honour  among  those  sort  of 
men  that  my  name  in  the  buttery-book  willingly  bore 
twice  the  expense  of  any  in  the  University.  This  expense, 
my  quality,  proficiency  in  learning,  and  natural  affability 
easily  not  only  obtained  the  good-will  of  the  wiser  and 
elder  sort,  but  made  me  the  leader  even  of  all  the  rough 
young  men  of  that  college,  and  did  then  maintain  in  the 
schools  coursing  against  Christchurch,  the  largest  and 
most  numerous  college  in  the  University."^ 

Shaftesbury's  account  of  "coursing"  at  Oxford,  and 
of  his  own  achievements  in  resisting  the  "  tucking  "  of 
freshmen  and  a  designed  alteration  of  the  "size"  of 
college  beer,  is  a  most  curious  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  Oxford  University  life  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

"  This  coursing  was  in  older  times,  I  believe,  intended 
for  a  fair  trial  of  learning  and  skill  in  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  school  divinity,  but  for  some  ages  that  had  been 
the  least  part  of  it,  the  dispute  quickly  ending  in  affronts, 
confusion,  and  very  often  blows,  when  they  went  most 
gravely  to  work.  They  forbore  striking,  but  making  a 
great  noise  with  their  feet,  they  hissed,  and  shoved  with 
their  shoulders,  and  the  stronger  in  that  disorderly  order 
drove  the  other  out  before  them;  and,  if  the  schools 
were  al)Ove  stairs,  with  all  violence  hurrying  the  contrary 
party  down,  the  proctors  were  forced  either  to  give  way 
to  their  violence  or  suffer  in  the  throng.  Nay,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  though  it  seldom  has  begun  when  he  was 

'  Frugment  of  Aatobiognpby. 
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present,  yet  being  begun,  he  has  sometimes  unfortunately 
been  so  near  as  to  be  called  in,  and  has  been  overcome 
in  their  fiiry  once  up,  in  these  adventarea  I  was  often 
one  of  the  disputants,  and  gave  the  sign  and  order  for 
their  beginning;  but  being  not  strong  of  body,  was 
always  guarded  from  violence  by  two  or  three  of  the 
sturdiest  youths,  as  their  chief,  and  one  who  always 
relieved  them  when  in  prison,  and  procured  their  release; 
and  very  often  was  forced  to  pay  the  neighbouring 
fiumers,  when  they  of  our  party  that  wanted  money  were 
taken  in  the  fact,  for  more  geese,  turkeys,  and  poultry 
than  either  they  had  stole  or  he  had  lost :  it  being  very 
fair  dealing  if  he  made  the  scholar,  when  taken,  pay  no 
more  than  he  had  lost  since  his  last  reimbursement. 

"  Two  things  I  had  also  a  principal  hand  in  when  I 
was  at  the  college.  The  one,  I  caused  that  ill  custom 
of  tucking  freshmen  to  be  left  off :  the  other,  when  the 
senior  fellows  designed  to  alter  the  beer  of  the  college, 
which  was  stronger  than  other  colleges,  I  hindered  their 
design.  This  had  put  all  the  younger  sort  into  a 
mutiny  ;  they  resorting  to  me,  I  advised  all  those  were 
intended  by  their  friends  to  get  their  livelihood  by  their 
studies,  to  rest  quiet  and  not  appear,  and  that  myself 
and  all  the  othere  that  were  elder  brothers  or  uncon- 
cerned in  their  angers,  should  go  in  a  body  and  strike 
out  names  out  of  the  buttery-book,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  had  the  eflFect  that  the  senior  fellows, 
seeing  their  pupils  going  that  yielded  them  most  profit, 
presently  struck  sail  and  articled  with  us  never  to  alter 
the  sixe  of  our  beer,  which  remains  so  to  this  day. 

**  The  first  was  a  harder  work,  it  having  been  a  foolish 
custom  of  great  antiquity,  that  one  of  the  seniors  in  the 
evening  called  the  freshmen  (which  are  such  as  came 
since  that  time  twelvemonth)  to  the  fire,  and  made  them 
hold  out  their  chin,  and  they  with  the  nail  of  their  right 

VOLu  L  c 
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thumb,  left  long  for  that  purpose,  grate  off  all  the  skio 
ham  the  lip  to  the  chiu,  aud  then  cause  them  to  drink 
a  beer-glass  of  water  and  salt.  The  time  approaching 
when  I  should  be  thus  used,  I  considered  tiiat  it  bad 
happened  in  that  ^ear,  more  and  lustier  young  gentle- 
men had  come  to  the  college  than  had  done  in  several 
years  befure,  so  that  the  freshmen  were  a  very  strong 
body.  Upon  this  I  consulted  my  two  cousin-germans. 
the  Tookers,  my  aunt's  sons,  both  freshmen,  both  stout 
and  very  strong,  and  several  others,  and  at  last  the  whole 
party  were  cheerfully  engaged  to  stand  stoutly  to  defence 
of  their  chins.  We  all  appeared  at  the  lires  in  the  hall, 
aud  my  Lord  of  Pembroke's  son  calling  me  first,  as  we 
knew  by  custom  it  would  begin  with  me,  I,  according  to 
agreement,  gave  the  signal,  striking  him  a  box  on  the 
ear,  aud  immediately  the  freshmen  fell  on,  and  we  easily 
cleared  the  butterj'  and  the  hall ;  but  bachelors  and 
young  masters  coming  in  to  assist  the  seniors,  we  were 
compelled  to  retreat  to  a  ground  chamber  in  the  quad- 
rangle.  They  pressing  at  the  door,  some  of  the  stouteet 
and  strongest  of  our  freslimen,  giant-like  boys,  opened 
the  doors,  let  in  as  many  as  they  pleased,  and  shut  the 
door  by  main  strength  against  the  rest ;  those  let  in 
they  fell  upon,  and  htd  beaten  very  severely,  but  that 
my  authority  with  them  stopped  them,  some  of  them 
being  considerable  enough  to  make  terms  for  us,  which 
they  did  ;  for  Dr.  Prideaux  being  called  out  to  suppress 
the  mutiny,  the  old  Doctor,  always  favourable  to  youth 
offending  out  of  courage,  wishing  with  the  fears  of  those 
we  had  witliin,  gave  U5  articles  of  pardon  for  what  had 
passed,  and  an  utter  abolition  in  that  college  of  that 
foolish  custom."' 
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Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  left  Oxford  before  the 
usual  time,  and  too  soon  to  take  a  degree ;  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February,  1639,  when  yet  only  eighteen, 
he  was  married  to  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Coventry,  the  Lord  Keeper.  His  uncle  and  guardian, 
looker,  had  suggested  this  marriage,  thinking  that  he 
had  need  of  powerful  friends.  Sir  Anthony,  writing  in 
1646,  when  this  lady  was  alive,  describes  her  as  "  a 
woman  of  excellent  beauty  and  incomparable  in  gifts 
of  nature  and  virtue."  She  died  suddenly  in  1649  ;  and 
on  the  occasioD  of  her  death.  Cooper  wrote,  in  what  is 
generally  the  most  meagre  and  prosaic  of  diaries,  this 
touching  and  exquisite  piece  of  praise  : — 

"  She  was  a  lovely,  beautiful,  fair  woman,  a  religious, 
devout  Christian,  of  admirable  wit  and  wisdom,  beyond 
any  I  ever  knew,  yet  the  most  sweet,  afifectiouate,  and 
observant  wife  in  the  world.  Chaste,  without  a  suspicion 
of  the  most  envious,  to  the  highest  assurance  of  her 
husband ;  of  a  most  noble  and  bountiful  mind,  yet  very 
provident  in  the  least  things  ;  exceeding  all  in  anything 
she  undertook,  housewifery,  preserving,  works  with  the 
needle,  cookery,  so  that  her  wii||  and  judgment  were  r ^ 
expressed  in  all  things  ;  free  from  any  pride  or  froward- 
ness,  she  was  in  discourse  and  counsel  far  beyond  any 
woman." 

A  German  astrologer,  Dr.  Olivian,  was  one  of  Shaftes- 
bury's friends  and  companions  in  boyhood.  He  had 
been  in  old  Sir  Anthony  Ashley's  house  when  the 
young  heir  was  born  there ;  he  cast  his  nativity,  and 
predicted  for  the  infant  a  great  career.  He  imbued  the 
boy  with  a  faith  in  astrology,  which,  according  to  Burnet, 

c2 
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Shaftesbury  retained  in  manhood.'  Belying  on  his  art, 
he  had  now  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  young  baronet 
to  marry  the  sister  of  a  Dorsetshire  neighbour,  Mr. 
Rogers.     Shaftesbury  thus  tells  the  story  : — 

"  This  match  Dr.  Olivian,  my  great  friend,  earnestly 
pressed  rae  to,  not  only  as  it  was  every  way  suitable  and 
fit  for  me,  but,  as  lie  positively  affirmed,  he  saw  by  his 
art  there  would  be  feuds  and  great  danger  to  me  if  it 
was  not  a  match,  and,  if  it  were,  he  could  assure  me 
she  would  prove  a  vast  fortune ;  professing  lie  bad  no 
concern  in  it  above  mine ;  and  I  did  truly  believe  so, 
but  I  told  him  I  could  not  see  a  possibility  of  her 
being  so  great  a  fortune,  or  having  considerable  addition 
to  her  present  portion,  since  her  father  had  divers  sons 
and  sons  married.  lie  replied  he  was  sure  of  the  thing, 
but  could  not  tell  me  how  it  should  be  ;  and  this  lady, 
after  marrying  my  Lord  Maynard,  by  the  death  of  her 
brothers  and  strange  unequal  humour  of  her  father, 
came  to  be  a  very  great  fortune  indeed." 

Thus  one  part  of  the  prodiction  was  verified ;  the  feuds 
and  troubles  predicted  also  arrived.  Mr.  Rogers  became 
&  rival  for  the  hand  of  Margaret  Coventry,  and  Sir 
Anthony  never  forgave  the  offence.  "For  Mr.  Rogers, 
hearing  where  my  address  was,  did,  by  the  favour  of 
my  Lord  Cottington,  then  a  suitor  to  the  elder  sister, 
earnestly  press  to  be  admitted  a  servant  to  my  mistress, 
but  neither  she  nor  her  friends  would  admit  it ;  but  y«t 

'  "  IIo  hsd  the  dotage  oraitrolcig;  in  him."  rays  Biimot,  "  tn  ■  hish 
def(m  1  he  told  ms  that  a  Datch  dortnr  had  fn>m  the  stan  fontoid 
him  thi>  whole  srriea  of  his  life"  (Owu  Time,  i.  M.)  Another  iIatv  ia 
told  in  "  K*wl«ijth  KediTivui,"  p.  7,  of  a  pr^iliriion  bj  tie 
doctor  that  Sir  Anthonj  would  hare  a  narrow  m-aiw  from  drow 
•  cortaia  da;,  aud  the  predictiou  ii  aaid  t>i  huvr  )i,'vti  vrrifigJ. 
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the  ofifer  and  attempt  was  ao  open  and  avowed  that  it 
began  a  never  reconciled  feud  betwixt  us,  he  having 
offered  me  the  highest  injury,  and  merely  out  of 
malice.'*^ 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Lord  Coventry  connected  him  with  three  persons  who 
bear  important  parts  in  the  politics  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Henry  Coventry,  one  of  his  wife's 
brothers,  was  Secretary  of  State  during  seven  years  of 
that  reign ;  he  had  before  been  employed  in  diplomacy, 
and  was  joint  plenipotentiary  with  Holies  for  the  treaties 
of  Breda.  He  was  a  man  of  probity,  genial  character, 
good  judgment,  and  superior  though  not  splendid  abilities. 
Sir  William  Coventry,  another  brother,  was  a  man  of 
greater  mental  mark ;  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Ix)rd 
High  Admiral  and  the  chief  administmtor  of  the 
Admiralty  in  the  first  seven  years  of  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  was  one  of  Charles's  chief  advisers  at 
the  time  of  Clarendon^s  fall,  which  he  much  helped  to 
bring  about,  and  was  at  that  time,  according  to  Burnet, 
expected  to  become  chief  minister;*  but  he  suddenly 

*  Fragment  of  Autobiography. 

«  Buinet's  Own  Time,  i.  266,  and  Lord  Dartmouth's  and  Speaker 
Onslow's  Notes.  Sir  W.  Coventry  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  aathor  of  the  "Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  which  was  written  by 
his  more  celebrated  nephew,  Lord  Halifax.  Coventry  distinctly  denies 
the  anthorship  in  an  interesting  letter  to  his  nephew,  Tlionias  Thynne, 
afterwards  Lord  Weymouth,  preserved  at  Longleat.  He  follows  up  the 
denial  of  the  authorshij)  of  the  tract  by  avo^-ing  himself  to  be  a 
Trimmer.  **  I  have  not  been  ashamed  to  own  myself  to  be  indeed  a 
Trimmer,  not  according  as  the  Observator  paints  them,  but  (as  I  think 
the  name  was  intended  to  signify)  one  who  would  ait  upright,  and  not 
orertum  the  boat  by  swaying  too  much  on  either  side."  Sir  W. 
Coventry  died  in  1686,  and  left  by  his  will  2,000/.  to  the  French 
refugees,  and  3,000/.  to  redeem  slaves  in  Barbar>'.  (Lady  Russell's 
Letters,  L  193  ;  Savile  Correspondence,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  pp.  293-5.)     Marvel,  in  a  satirical  poom  of  1667,  introduces 
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lost  the  fickle  King's  favour,  and  was  afterwards  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  able  and  respected  membois 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  sister  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashloy  Cooper's  wife  married  Sir  William  Savile,  baronet, 
of  Tliomhill  in  Yorkshii'e  and  Rufford  in  Nottingham- 
shire ;  and  of  this  marriage  was  bom  the  witty,  accom- 
plished, and  eloquent  Lonl  Halifax,  who  came  to  be  a 
chief  minister  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  was  successively  one  of  Shaftesbury's 
friends  and  coadjutors,  and  one  of  his  keenest  adver- 
saries in  the  last  troubled  years  of  Shaftesbury's  life. 
Talent  was  largely  given  to  the  children  of  Lord 
Keeper  Coventry ;  another  of  his  daughters,  who 
married  Sir  John  Pukinglon,  a  distingiiislied  Cavalier 
baronet,  is  believed  with  good  reason  to  have  been 
the  autlior,  or  one  of  the  authors,  of  the  "  Whole  Duty 
of  Man." ' 

An  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine ;  at  war,  while  a  lioy, 
with  the  rajtacity  and  injustice  of  relatives;  forced,  as 
he  says  of  himself,  to  leam  the  world  faster  than  his 
book,  and  called  early  by  business  to  the  thoughts  and 
cares  of  manhood  ;  having  inlieritotl  in  childhood  a  title 
which  was  then  a  considerable  distinction,  and  growing 
up  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  large  estate ;  with  no  father's 

Sir  WilliADi  Mill  IlrniT  Coventry  w  the  chow 
of  rinvcriinlPtit  ill  the  liciuso  of  Cuminiini    ' 


lint  Datch  v 


"  AH  th»  Iwo  rnvculriM  their  gMifmU  cho»e, 
For  oDi  had  much,  the  other  ouught  to  toae^ 
Not  iMttfr  I'huice  til  vcidrnta  mulil  hit. 
While  hector  Hwry  iteeni  by  Will  the  wit." 

'  S«  RdUrd'i  I.«uii6d  Udiei,  p.  Sid. 
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authority  to  control,  or  mother's  love  to  render  gentle 
guidance,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  grew  up  to 
manhood  under  circumstances  which  may  serve  to 
account  for  something  harsh  and  jarring  in  the  course 
and  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1689—1644. 

Liyctt,  after  marriage,  with  his  father-in-law— Han W  bowline-green  in 
Dorsetshire — Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  neighbours — Lord  Digf>y — Visit 
to  Worcestershire  with  Mr.  Coventry — Elected  member  for  Tewkes- 
bury, at  ago  of  eighteen,  for  the  Short  Parliament  of  April  1640 — 
Termination  of  Fragment  of  Autobiography  —  The  Parliament 
qnickly  dissolved— Lord  Coventry's  death  in  Januurv  1640-  -  Letter 
of  John  Coventry,  Fehniary  1640 — Lord  Savile's  forged  letter — 
Petition  of  tw(dve  peers  to  the  King  for  a  parliament — Heturned  in 
a  double  return  for  Downton  to  Long  Parliament  —  Petitions  — 
Holies  said  to  have  prevented  his  being  seated — Came  forward  for 
the  King  in  DorsotMhire  in  spring  of  1643 — Disimtc  about  his  >)eing 
made  Governor  of  Weymoutn  and  Portland — iJltimatiOy  appointed 
— Letter  from  the  King  to  Marquis  of  Hertford-  -Appointed  King^a 
Sheriff  of  Dorsetshire — In  February  1644  goes  over  to  the  Parlia- 
ment— His  statement  of  his  motives  made  uefore  the  Committee  of 
both  Kingdoms. 

SiK  Anthony  Ashlky  Cooper,  being  still  a  minor  and 
not  yet  in  possession  of  his  projHjrty,  liveil,  after  his 
maniage,  with  his  father-in-law  the  Lord  Keeper,  at 
Durham  House  in  the  Strand,  and  at  Canonbury  or 
Canbury  House  in  Islington.^ 

He  frequently  visited  Wimborne  St.  Giles,  and  im- 
proved his  acquaintance  with  his  Dorsetshire  neigh- 
boura  Bowls  was  then  a  favourite  game  of  the  English 
gentry,  and  the  county  bowling-gro(»ii  a  place  of  gather- 
ing.   Sir  Anthony  frecjuented  a  bowling-green  at  Hanley, 

'  Th»r  I-.onl  KeejH'r  rented  these  two  houses:  Durham  House  from  the 
Rarl  of  Pembroke,  and  Canonbury  or,  as  it  was  called,  Canbury  Houm 
firom  the  Karl  of  Northamptou. 
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not  far  {rom  Wimbome  St.  Giles,  which  was  the  weekly 
lesort  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Dorsetshire.  Here  he  used  to  meet  his  enemy,  Mr. 
Sogers. 

"  The  eastern  pait  of  Dorsetshire  had  a  bowling-green 
at  Hanley,  where  gentlemen  went  constantly  once  a 
week,  though  neither  the  green  nor  accommodation 
was  inviting ;  yet  it  was  well  placed  to  continue  the 
correspondence  of  the  gentry  of  those  parts.  Here  I 
omitted  no  opportunity,  and  it  was  often  given,  to  show 
Mr.  Eogers,  where  his  coach  and  six  horses  did  not  a 
little  contribute  to  their  envy.  His  garb,  his  discourse 
all  spoke  him  one  that  thought  himself  above  them  ; 
which,  when  observed  to  them,  they  easily  agreed  to. 
My  family  alliances  and  fortune,  being  not  prejudiced 
either  by  nature  or  education,  gave  me  the  juster 
grounds  to  take  exceptions ;  besides  my  affable,  easy 
temper,  now  with  care  impi-oved,  rendered  the  stiffness 
of  his  demeanour  more  visible."  ^ 

Shaftesbury  has  sketched  in  his  Autobiography  the 
characters  of  most  of  the  leading  gentry  of  Dorset- 
shire and  Somersetshire  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
The  longest  and  most  finished  of  these  sketches, — that  of 
Mr.  Hastings  of  Woodlands, — is  generally  known,  having 
a  place  in  the  collection  of  the  "  British  Essayists."^ 
It  is  a  graphic  description,  written  with  great  humour, 
pungency,  and  vigour.     Most  of  the  persons  whom  he 

^  Fragment  of  Antobiography,  Appendix  I. 

"  It  ia  in  the  "  Connoisseur,''^  No.  81,  August  14,  1765.    It  was  firs* 

frinted  in  Dr.  Leonard  Howard's  "Collection  of  Letters  and  State 
^anera,"  published  in  1753.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "  Royal  and 
Noble  Authors, "  made  a  mistake,  which  has  been  generally  copied,  in 
saying  that  it  first  appeared  in  Peck's  "Desiderata  Curiosa,"  where  it 
ia  not  to  be  found. 
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has  sketched  are  unknown  to  fama  But  one  young 
man  who  appears  on  this  list  of  Dorsetshire  gentry, — 
Lord  Digby,  afterwards  the  second  Earl  of  Bristol, — ^was 
in  four  years  from  this  time  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  had  a  long  political  career,  in  which 
great  abilities  and  great  advantages  were  always  preju- 
diced by  vanity  and  indiscretion.  "  The  Earl  of  Bristol 
was  relieved  from  all  business,  and  lived  privately  to 
himself ;  but  his  son,  the  Lord  Digby,  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  of  great  courage  and  learning,  and  of  a  quick 
wit,  began  to  show  himself,  he  being  highly  admired  by 
all ;  and  only  gave  himself  disadvantage  with  a  pedantic 
stiffness  and  affectation  he  had  contracted." 

Shaftesbury's  account  of  himself  at  the  beginning  of 
manhood,  of  his  high  animal  spirits  which  pain  could 
not  conquer,  of  his  playfulness  in  society,  and  of  his 
wit  and  address  which  won  for  him  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  suffer 
by  any  abridgment : — 

"  My  wife  continuing  at  her  father's  house,  my  Lord 
Keeper's  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Coventry,  an  honest, 
fair,  direct  man,  carried  me  with  him  to  see  his  house 
in  Worcestershire,  where  we  stayed  some  time ;  and  I 
grew  in  great  respect  in  those  parts  for  a  pleasant,  easy 
humour,  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Tewkesbury  by 
an  accident.  They  having  invited  their  neighbour,  my 
Lord  Keeper's  son,  to  a  hunting  in  the  chace  near  them 
and  a  dinner  at  their  town  after,  all  the  neighbour 
gentry  were  called  in  to  grace  the  matter,  who  failed 
not  to  appear  and  pay  a  respect  not  only  to  the  town, 
but  so  iK)werful  a  neighbour.     At  the  hunting  I  was 
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taken  with  one  of  my  usual  fits,  which  for  divers  years 
had  hardly  missed  me  one  day,  which  lasted  for  an  hour, 
betwixt  eleven  and  one,  sometimes  beginning  earlier  and 
sometimes  later  betwixt  those  times.  It  was  a  violent 
pain  of  my  left  side,  that  1  was  often  forced  to  lie  down 
wherever  I  was;  at  last  it  forced  a  working  in  my 
stomach,  and  I  put  up  some  spoonfuls  of  clear  water 
and  I  was  well,  if  I  may  call  that  so,  when  I  was  never 
without  a  dull  aching  pain  of  that  side.  Yet  this  never 
abated  the  cheerfulness  of  my  temper ;  but,  when  in  the 
greatest  fits,  I  hated  pitying  and  loved  merry  company, 
and,  as  they  told  me,  was  myself  very  pleasant  when 
the  drops  fell  from  my  face  for  pain;  but  then,  my 
servant  near  me  always  desired  they  would  not  take 
notice  of  it,  but  continue  their  diversions,  which  was 
more  acceptable  to  me ;  and  I  had  always  the  women 
and  young  people  about  me  at  those  times,  who  thought 
me  acceptable  to  them,  and  peradventure  the  more 
admired  me  because  they  saw  the  visible  symptoms  of 
my  pain,  which  caused  in  all  others  so  contrary  an  effect 
At  this  hunting  the  Bailiffs^  and  chief  of  the  town,  being 
no  hard  riders,  were  easily  led  by  their  civility  to  keep 
me  company,  and  being  informed  of  my  humour,  we 
were  very  pleasant  together,  and  they  thought  themselves 
obliged  with  my  respect,  as  liking  their  company  and 
being  free  with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  ready 
to  make  them  any  return  of  their  kindness,  which 
quickly  offered  itself,  for  part  of  our  discourse  had  been 
of  an  old  knight  in  the  field,  a  cmfty  perverse  rich  man 
in  power,  as  being  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  town  and  Puritans,  as  rather  inclined  the 
Popish  way.  This  man's  character  and  all  his  story  I 
had  learnt  of  them.     At  dinner  the  Bailiffs  sat  at  the 

1  The  chief  officers  of  Tewkesbury  were  two  Bailiffs,  annually  elected 
by  the  burgesses,  twenty-four  in  number,  from  their  own  body. 
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table's  end ;  Sir  Harry  Spiller  and  myself,  opposite  to 
one  another,  sat  near  them,  but  one  betwixt.  Sir  Harry 
began  the  dinner  with  all  the  affronts  and  dislikes  he 
could  put  on  the  Bailiffs  or  their  entertainment,  which 
enraged  and  discountenanced  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
town  that  stood  behind  us ;  and  the  more,  it  being  in 
the  face  of  the  best  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  when 
they  resolved  to  appear  in  their  best  colours.  When  the 
first  course  was  near  spent,  and  he  continued  his  rough 
raillery,  1  thought  it  my  duty,  eating  their  bread,  to 
defend  their  cause  the  best  I  could,  which  I  did  with  so 
good  success,  not  sparing  the  bitterest  retorts  I  could 
make  him,  which  his  way  in  the  world  afforded  matter 
for,  that  I  had  a  perfect  victory  over  him.  This  gained 
the  townsmen's  hearts,  and  their  wives'  to  boot ;  I  was 
made  free  of  the  town,  and  the  next  parliament,  though 
absent,  without  a  penny  charge,  was  chosen  Burgess  by 
an  unanimous  vote. 

"  During  this  time  of  my  youthful  days  and  pleasant 
humour,  I  had  one  accommodation  which  was  very 
agreeable,  a  servant  that  waited  on  me  in  my  chamber, 
one  Pyne,  a  younger  brother  of  a  good  family,  every  way 
of  my  shape  and  limbs  and  height,  only  our  faces  and 
the  colour  and  manner  of  our  hair  was  not  alike  ;  mine 
was  then  a  flaxen  inclined  to  brown,  soft,  and  turning  at 
the  ends  ;  his  was  dark  brown,  tliick,  bushy,  hard,  curled 
all  over.  My  stockings,  shoes,  clothes,  were  all  exactly 
fit  for  him  ;  my  hat,  though  my  head  was  long  and  big 
and  his  round  and  little,  yet  he  wore  liis  hair  so  long 
and  so  thick  that  it  served  him  reasonably  well,  that 
bemg  the  only  part  of  my  clothes  that  he  could  not  buy 
and  lit  me  by  his  own  trial.  His  great  felicity  was  to 
wear  my  clothes  the  next  day  after  I  had  left  them  off, 
so  very  often  appearing  in  the  same  suit  of  clothes  I  had 
worn  the  day  before.    He  had  a  strong  mechanic  genius ; ) 
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he  quickly  leamt  to  trim  me,  and  all  the  art  of  any 
tradesman  I  used,  but  especially  he  was  an  excellent 
sempster;  he  sewed  and  cut  out  any  linen  for  men  or 
women,  equal  if  not  beyond  any  of  the  trade,  and  he 
never  went  without  patterns  of  the  newest  fashions; 
and,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  at  any  place,  I  was  hardly  in 
the  parlour  before  my  man  had  got  to  the  nursery  or 
laundry,  and,  though  he  was  never  there  before,  his  con- 
fidence gave  him  entrance,  and  his  science  in  that  art 
they  bad  most  use  of  gave  him  welcome,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  teach  and  impart  his  skill,  and  to  put  them  and 
their  ladies  into  the  newest  fashions,  gave  him  an  inti- 
macy especially  with  the  most  forward  and  prating 
wenches  ;  those  he  expected  his  best  return  from,  which 
was,  besides  the  usual  traffic  and  coramerce  of  kisses 
(the  constant  trade  betwixt  young  men  and  women),  the 
intelligence  of  all  the  intrigues  of  the  family,  which  he 
with  all  haste  conveyed  to  me,  and  I  managed  to  the 
most  mirth  and  jollity  I  could.  My  skill  in  palmistry 
and  telling  fortunes,  which  for  my  diversion  I  professed, 
was  much  assisted  by  this  intelligence,  and  gave  me 
choice  of  opportunities  which  some  would  have  made 
worse  use  of  than  I  did." 

"  Thus,"  adds  Shaftesbury,  "  I  have  set  down  my 
youthful  time.  What  follows  is  a  time  of  business 
which  overtook  me  early,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  is  not 
without  great  mixtures  of  the  public  concern,  and  must 
be  much  intermingled  with  the  history  of  the  times." 

And  here,  unfortunately,  where  the  public  interest  of 
Shaftesbuiy's  life  begins,  ends  the  Fragment  of  the 
Autobiography,  in  which  he  has  related  with  so  much 
spirit  and  humour  the  story  of  his  youthful  years,  and 
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which  he  began  in  old  age  to  compose,  in  order  to 
vindicate  his  fame  for  posterity  from  many  calumnies  of 
malice  and  faction. 

In  the  short  autobiographical  sketch  of  1646,  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  says  of  the  election  for  Tewkes- 
bury :  "  In  March,  164jO  he  was  by  a  general  and  free 
election  of  the  town  of  Tewkesbury  chosen  their  first 
burgess  for  the  parliament,  in  which  short  parliament 
he  served  them  faithfully."  There  was  no  contest,  and 
by  ''first  burgess"  must  be  meant  that  he  was  named 
first  in  the  return  of  two  members.  The  election  for 
Tewkesbury  was  with  the  magistrates  and  all  inhabit- 
ants paying  scot  and  lot,  and  the  number  of  electors 
was  probably  about  four  hundred.  Sir  Anthony  ^ad 
not  yet  completed  his  nineteenth  year ;  but  it  was  not 
uncommon  then,  and  for  long  after,  for  minors  to  sit  in 
parliament,  though  their  doing  so  was  contrary  to  law.* 

This  i)arliament,  which  met  on  the  thirteenth  of  April, 
1640,  was  Charles  the  First's  fourth  parliament ;  and 
eleven  years  had  passed  since  he  had  dissolved  his  third 
parliament  in  anger.  The  long  interval  had  l)een  marked 
by  many  arbitrary  acts,  by  great  discontents,  by  events 
memorable  in  English  history  ;  by  Sir  John  Eliot's 
death  in  prison,  the  imposition  of  ship-money  and 
Hampden's  resistance,  a  multitude  of  arbitrary  procla- 

^  At  one  time  in  J&mes  I.*8  reign,  there  were  counted  forty  niembcrt 
under  age,  some  of  them  being  only  sixteen.  The  \Mei  Waller  aat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  only  sixteen.  Monk's  son  is  said  to  have 
been  only  fourteen  when  he  took  part  in  a  debate  on  Lord  ClaR>ndoii*s 
impeachment,  November  16,  1667 ;  but  that  he  was  so  young  is 
doubtful.  The  practice  of  minors  sitting  was  put  a  stop  to  after  the 
Revolution  by  a  clauie  of  the  Triennial  Act,  which  makes  void  the 
alection  of  a  perton  under  twenty-one.    See  HatseH'a  "  Precedents, '*  ii.  9. 
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mationSy  many  cruel  punishments  in  the  Star  Chamber 
and  Court  of  High  Commission,  a  large  introduction 
under  Archbishop  Laud's  government  of  Romish  prac- 
tices into  the  Church,  and  lastly  an  endeavour  to  force 
a  liturgy  on  the  people  of  Scotland,  which  raised  a 
rebellion  in  that  kingdom.  The  formidable  appearance 
in  arms  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  obliged  Charles  at 
last  to  call  a  parliament.  The  Privy  Council  had  unani- 
mously advised  it ;  yet  the  King  would  not  adopt  their 
advice,  until  every  member  of  the  Council  had  promised 
to  support  him  iil  extraordinary  ways  of  raising  money, 
if  the  parliament  proved  untoward.^  Charles  was  very 
soon  convinced  of  the  untowardness  of  this  parliament. 
He  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  immediate  supply,  pro- 
mising to  allow  the  parliament  to  continue  to  sit  for 
the  discussion  of  grievances.  The  House  of  Commons, 
however,  insisted  that  grievances  should  first  be  dis- 
cussed.    The  parliament  was  dissolved  in  three  weeks. 

There  is  no  sign  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  in 
the  Journals,  or  in  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
debates,  of  this  short-lived  parliament,  and  no  informa- 
tion whatever  about  his  proceedings.  It  has  been 
generaUy  assumed  that  he  now  voted  blindly  for  the 
King.  But  it  has  also  been  generally  assumed  that,  on 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  an 

*  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.  81.  Secretary  Windebank  to  Sir  A. 
Hopton,  December  18,  1689  :  "  But  before  his  Majesty  would  declare 
his  reaolution  for  thiu  way,  he  was  pleased  to  put  another  question  to 
the  Board,  whether,  if  the  parliament  should  prove  as  untoward  as 
some  have  lately  been,  the  Lords  would  not  thou  assist  him  in  such 
extraordinarj  ways  in  this  extremity  as  should  be  thought  fit,  which 
being  pat  to  the  vote,  the  Lords  did  all  unanimously  and  cheerfully 
pomise  that  in  such  case  they  would  assist  him  with  their  lives  and 
rortnnes  in  such  extraordinary  way  as  should  be  advised  and  found." 
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adherent  of  the  King ;  whereas  he  himself  states  that» 
as  late  as  September  1642,  after  the  King  had  set  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  he  had  "  not  as  yet  adh^ed 
against  the  Parliament"  It  was  natural  to  infer  that 
the  young  son-in-law  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Coventry  would 
vote  on  the  King's  side  ;  and  most  of  his  own  relatives 
were  on  that  side  also.  But  Cooper,  as  a  young  man, 
was  very  likely  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  It  is  to 
be  inferred  from  his  account  of  his  election  for  Tewkes- 
bury that  the  feeling  of  the  electors,  with  whom  he  had 
ingratiated  himself  by  banter  of  Sir  Ilarry  Spiller,  was 
Puritan.* 

Loni  Coventry,  Cooper's  father-in-law,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper,  had  died  about  three  months  before  the  meeting  of 
this  parliament, — before  Cooper  was  elected  for  Tewkes- 
bury, and  before  the  completion  of  a  year  after  Cooper^s 
marriage  with  his  daughter.  He  died  on  the  fourteenth 
of  January,  1640,  "  to  the  King's  great  detriment,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  rather  than  to  his  own."*  His  young  son- 
in-law,  who  was  b^inning  life  as  his  o^^'n  master  with 
wealth,  inherited  station,  great  talents,  and  eager  tem- 
perament, probably  lost  by  his  death  a  wise  and  useful 
counsellor.  Sir  Anthony  continuotl  to  live  with  his 
mother-in-law  at  Durham  House  and  Canonbury,  ttU, 
at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth  afU^  Lord  Coventry's  death, 
she  gave  up  the  two  houses  ;  and  then  he  went  to  live 


^  Mr.  Martyn  says  that  Cooper  wan  very  dili^^nt  in  hit  attendi 
in  thin  {larliamont,  and  '*«ver>'  day  wroto  au  account  of  their  procoad* 
in^a.**  (Lire,  i.  47.)  No  authority  im  given  Tor  this  stateneiit,  and  I 
have  fuund  no  trace  among  Lord  Shafte»bur}''H  impers  of  such  a  joursaL 
Mr.  Martyn  doea  not  aay  that  he  had  8e«>n  »uch  a  journal :  had  he  mm 
one,  he  would  doahtleaa  have  given  eitracta. 

•  Ilictory  of  the  Rebellion,  u.  64. 
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and  keep  house  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  second 
Lord  Coventry,  at  Dorchester  House  in  Covent  Garden.^ 
A  letter  to  Cooper  from  another  brother-in-law,  John 
Coventry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper  by  his 
second  wife,  who  was  Lady  Cooper's  mother,  is  the 
only  vestige  among  the  papers  at  St  Giles's  of  Cooper^s 
private  correspondence  in  early  life.  This  letter  was 
written  in  the  short  interval  between  the  Lord  Keeper^s 
death  and  Cooper's  election  for  Tewkesbury.  John 
Coventry  is  mentioned  by  Shaftesbury  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  Somersetshire  at 
this  tima*  The  following  letter  shows  him  a  candidate 
for  the  county  for  the  parliament  called  for  April.  It 
is  superscribed,  "To  my  truly  honoured  brother  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Baronet,  Durham  House,  pre- 
sent these.*' 

"Dear  Brother, — I  hope  you  all  came  safe  home 
on  Tuesday  night,  as  I  did  in  the  morning,  for  my  horses 
began  to  find  their  legs  again.  We  are  here  canvassing 
very  hard.  Mr.  Smyth  and  Mr.  Alexander  Popham  are 
pitched  upon  by  the  Eobins ;  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  and  I 
as  yet  stand  single ;  what  we  shaU  do  I  know  not 
Here  is  great  exceptions  taken,  as  I  am  told,  at  me  for 
reporting  that  Mr.  Alexander  Popham  was  a  banquerout, 
and  that  the  Eobins  had  made  choice  of  Robin-hood  as 

1  Antobiographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Diary. 

■  He  was  fatner  of  Sir  John  Coventry,  who  obtained  notoriety,  in 
Charles  the  Second's  reign,  by  a  speecn  in  the  House  of  Conimons 
reflectiiig  on  the  King's  amonrs,  and  by  the  savage  a.ssaiilt  made  on 
him  in  consequence  by  a  band  of  courtiers  and  ruffians  instigated 
by  Monmouth,  which  greatly  inflamed  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
led  to  the  passing  of  an  Act  "to  prevent  malicious  maiming  and 
wounding,"  which  was  familiarly  known  as  the  Coventry  Act  (22  &  23 
Car.  II.  c  L). 

VOL.  L  D 
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an  outlaw  and  incapable  of  being  chosen.  This  is  said 
to  be  dispersed  here  by  a  letter  of  Sir  Francis  Doding- 
ton's  from  London.  I  remember  at  Durham  House 
being  asked  (I  think  by  yourself)  whom  the  Bobins 
would  make.  I  answered,  I  thought  Bobin-hood,  naming 
Mr.  Kirton  or  Mr.  Stroud,  and  Mr.  Aish  the  clothier. 
'Tis  true,  I  said,  that  some  of  them  had  a  mind  to  Mr. 
A.  Popham,  but  I  knew  he  had  refused  to  stand,  and 
that  some  men  did  doubt  whether  he  was  eligible  in 
respect  of  his  brother's  debts,  for  which  I  had  heaid  he 
stood  outlawed.  But  sure  I  think  you  have  not  heard 
me  press  anything  with  sharpness  and  barbarism  against 
him,  as  is  pretended.  This  was  at  the  table,  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  Mr.  Ingram  was  present.  I  know  Sir 
Francis  hath  acquaintance  with  him  ;  possibly  he  might 
tell  him  somewhat.  Be  pleased,  I  pray  you,  to  speak 
with  Mr.  Ingram  and  know  whether  he  told  him  any- 
tliing,  or  anything  more  than  I  admit,  and  let  me  hear 
fix)m  you  by  the  return  of  the  post  what  he  saith,  and 
what  your  remembrance  is.  If  he  divulged  not  this, 
you  have  a  dangerous  pack  of  servants.  Let  none  see 
this  letter  or  know  the  contents  but  Mr.  Ingram.  Thus 
in  haste,  with  my  service  to  my  sister  and  my  lord  and 
the  rest  of  your  good  company,  I  remain, 

"  Your  faithful  brother  and  servant, 

"  J.  COVENTRYK. 

"  Orchard,  February  29, 1639.i 
"  Keep  this  letter  safe  till  I  see  you." 

The  parliament  which  met  on  the  thirteenth  of  April, 
1640,  having  been  abruptly  dissolved  on  the  fifth  of  May, 
Charles  the  First  proceeded  again  to  try  his  extraordinary 
ways  of  raising  money.     But  these   were  soon  found 

>  February  1989,  in  old  style  for  1840. 
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unavailing.  The  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed  and 
routed  the  King's  forces.  As  a  last  hope  of  avoiding 
a  parliament,  Charles  summoned  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm  to  meet  him  at  York.  But  before  the  day  fixed 
for  their  assembling,  he  found  himself  constrained  to 
call  a  parliament,  and  he  announced  to  them,  when 
they  met,  his  resolution.  The  parliament  which  had 
been  hastily  dissolved  in  the  spring  is  known  as  the 
Short  Parliament;  that  which  met  in  less  than  six 
months  after,  on  the  third  of  November,  1640,  was  the 
celebrated  Long  Parliament. 

Two  short  notes  by  Shaftesbury,  on  occurrences 
between  the  dissolution  of  May  and  the  meeting  of  the 
next  parliament,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  the 
continuation  of  his  Autobiography,  may  here  be  inserted.^ 
The  first  refers  to  the  letter  sent  by  Lord  Savile  to  the 
Scotch  Commissioners,  urging  an  invasiotf  6f  England, 
with  a  number  of  forged  signatures  of  leading  noblemen 
added  to  his  own,  which  led  the  Scotch  army  to  enter 
England  in  August. 

1  These  two  passages  occur  in  Locke's  "  Commonplace  Book,"  under 
date  December  1680,  and  are  printed  in  Lord  King's  "  Life  of  liocke,^ 
▼oL  i.  p.  222.  The  letters  A.  £.  S.  being  appended  to  one  of  the 
passages  in  Locke's  manuscript,  Lord  King  conjectured  that  these 
initials  meant  Anthony  £arl  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  the  conjecture  has 
been  confirmed  by  two  references  in  Martyn's  "  Life  of  Shaftesbury  " 
(L  pp.  115,  119)  to  a  manuscript  of  Shaftesbury's  as  authority  for  the 
same  statements.  I  have  not  found  the  passages  thus  referred  to 
among  the  papers  at  St.  Giles's.  Martyn  may  have  seen  them,  and 
they  may  have  been  since  lost,  or  he  may  have  only  learnt  about  them 
from  references  by  Stringer.  Reference  is  made  to  one  of  these 
passages  in  a  note  of  the  fourth  Earl's,  which  is  ^reserved.  The 
passages  may  have  been  fragments  to  form  part  of  tne  introductory 
cistoncal  sketch  in  the  Autobiography  which  teiminates  so  abruptly 
at  the  Reformation,  or  they  may  have  been  detached  notes  written  in 
16S0,  for  Locke's  and  Stringer's  information.  Locke  sets  them  down 
in  his  "  Commonplace  Book     as  notes  for  Rushworth's  "  Collections." 

d2 
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"  This  second  coming  in  of  the  Scots  was  occaaioned 
and  principally  encouraged  by  a  letter  which  the  Lord 
Saville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sussex,  writ  with  his  own 
hand,  and  forged  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of 
the  chiefest  of  the  English  nobility,  tt^ther  with  his 
own,  which  he  sent  into  Scotland  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  H.  Darley,  who  remained  there  as  agent  from  the 
said  English  lortla  until  lie  had  brought  the  Scots  in. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  grand  Council,  when  the  Engliah 
and  Scots  lords  came  together,  the  letter  caused  great 
dispute  amongst  them,  till  at  last  my  Lord  Saville. 
being  reconciled  to  the  Court,  confessed  to  the  King 
the  whole  matter." ' 

The  second  note  is  on  the  presentation  of  the  petition 
to  the  King  for  a  parliament,  signed  by  twelve  peers,' 
and  contains  startling  statements,  which  are,  however, 
confirmed  by  Bishop  Burnet's  narrative. 

"  Tliis  petition  was  presented  to  the  King  at  York,  by 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  JVfandeville'  and  the  Lonl  Edwatd 
Howard.*      The   King  immediately   called   a  Cabinet 

>  A  note  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shanpsbiiry,  smonc  the  {utprn  kt 
fit  (lilea's,  pninta  out  tlic  impurtauoi'  of  Shiirt«»bur)''8  testimony  to 
the  aioTV  of  Ijinl  Rarilc's  forgery.  Dr.  I.itiipinl  i-x|>re»ie>I  a  iloabt  u 
to  the  trutli  of  the  atoi^  j  but  it  U  too  well  Btteateil  to  ailmit  of  rvuMi' 
>hl«  iloulit.  Mr.  Suilotil  baa  lincc  published  a  loii^  circDinstuitia] 
■ccnunt  of  tbo  lr>nB«etiau,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Britiah  Muieuni,  AM. 
MRS.  1S,5S7.    See  Sanfui^l'a  "StndipB  an<)  I1lustni(i<>na  nf  the  Ortat 


"  n.  171,  and  lUlIun  (Coniit  Hist,  i 

'  Sir.  tlallani  haa  given  an  incorreet  liat  ot  the  tvr[ve  neen  who 
■igncd  this  famoua  petition  :  the  names  of  l^nla  I'njfet,  n'barton, 
■ml  Savilo  appear  in  hia  liat,  inatrld  nf  the  Karl.i  of  Itutlani)  and 
Kii'tpr,  and  Lonl  lluwaril  of  Earrick.  Pompare  Kallam,  ii.  127,  nrte, 
wilb  the  liat  in  Lonb'  Jouruala,  iv.  ]  %». 

>  Ijinl  Mandeville,  elduat  aon  of  the  Earl  of  Man'-bealrr,  had  baCB 
called  by  wnt  to  the  Houao  ut  Lonla,  with  the  title  of  lUrun  KiB> 
bulton.  Iiy  whicj)  name  he  ia  beat  Vnown  to  na. 

*  Eilu-nrl,  j-DUDgBt  aon  of  tbe  Earl  of  Suffolk,  i-r>'atvd  Harou  HowvM 
of  Eacrii'k  in  1S2S.  Hia  cod,  the  third  bamn,  obtained  an  noenTiaUa 
fame  iu  ('hades  the  Second'i  raign  hj  hia  evideiK'e  n)(Wiwt  Rbm>II 
and  Sidney. 
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Council,  wherein  it  was  concluded  to  cut  oflf  both  the 
lords'  heads  the  next  day ;  when  the  Council  was  up, 
and  the  King  gone,  Duke  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of 
Strafiford,  general  of  the  army,  remaining  behind,  when 
Duke  Hamilton,  asking  the  Earl  of  Strafford  whether 
the  army  would  stand  to  them,  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
answered  he  feared  not,  and  protested  he  did  not  think 
of  that  before  then.  Hamilton  replied,  if  we  are  not 
sure  of  the  army,  it  may  be  our  heads  instead  of  theirs  ; 
whereupon  they  both  agreed  to  go  to  the  King  and  alter 
the  counsel,  which  accordingly  they  did."  ^ 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  not  again  elected 
for  Tewkesbury.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Downton  in 
Wiltshire,  a  borough  in  which  he  had  property,  and 
which  was  near  his  seat  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles  ;  and 
he  was  one  of  two  candidates  returned  on  a  double 
return.  Neither  he  nor  his  rival  could  sit  until  it 
was  decided  which  had  the  right.  Cooper  says,  in 
his  Autobiographical  Sketch  written  in  164G,  that  the 
Committee  of  Privileges  decided  in  his  favour,  but 
that  no  report  had  been  made  to  the  House.  "For 
this  happy  parliament,"  he  writes, — being  in  1646,  when 
he  wrote,  a  strong  Parliamentarian, — "  he  was  chosen 

^  Bishop  Bamet  teUs  the  same  of  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Howard 
of  Eflcrick,  presenting  other  petitions.  **Thc  Lord  Wharton  and  the 
Lord  Howard  of  Escnck  undertook  to  deliver  some  of  these,  which  the^ 
did,  and  were  clapt  up  upon  it.  A  council  of  war  was  held  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  on,  as  the  Lord  Wharton  told  me,  to  shoot  them  at  the 
heftd  of  the  army,  as  movers  of  sedition.  This  was  chiefly  pressed  by 
the  Earl  of  Strakbrd.  Duke  Hamilton  spoke  nothing  till  the  council 
TOM;  and  then  he  asked  Straiford,  if  ho  was  sure  of  the  army,  who 
soemed  8ur|>ri8e4i  at  the  question  :  but  he  upon  inquiry  understood 
that  rery  probably  a  general  mutiny,  if  not  a  total  revolt,  would  have 
followed,  if  any  such  execution  had  been  attempted."  (Own  Time, 
L  29.)  Lord  Wharton  was  not  one  of  the  petitioners,  Burnet's 
yariances,  which  are  probably  mistakes,  may  enhance  his  substantial 
confirmation  of  Shaftesbury's  story. 
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a  burgess  for  Downton  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  William  Herbert,  second  son  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  was  chosen  knight  also  of  a  county  in 
Wales ;  Mr.  Gorge,  eldest  son  to  the  Lord  Gorge,  was 
also  returned ;  but  at  the  Committee  for  Privileges,  it 
was  clearly  decided  for  Sir  Anthony,  yet  no  report 
made  of  it"  This  is  probably  quite  correct.  It 
appears  by  the  Journals  that  the  question  had  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Privileges,  and  a  day 
fixed  for  the  hearing,  in  February  1641 ;  but  the 
Journals  then  contain  no  further  notice  of  the  matter. 
Thus  the  question  remained  in  abeyance  and  the  seat 
vacant,  and  Cooper  was  kept  out  of  the  Ilouse.^  Tlie 
case  is  not  singular.  Sir  John  Bramston  gives  an 
account  of  a  similar  proceeding  with  his  own  petition 
for  Bodmin,  which,  he  says,  was  decided  in  his  favour 
in  Committee,  but  that  the  chairman,  Serjeant  May- 
nard,  would  never  report^  Obstruction  may  have  been 
given  to  Cooper,  as  Sir  John  Braniston  thinks  that  it 
was  given  in  his  case,  from  i)olitical  motives.  But 
Denzil  Holies,  who  was  a  leader  in  the  party  opposed 
to  the  King,  is  said  to  have  exerted  himself,  for  private 
reasons,  to  i)revent  Cooper  from  obtaining  his  seat. 
Tlie  authorities  for  this  statement  are  not  unexcep- 
tionable ;  **    but   there   is   a   fact   which   suggests   that 

1  Duwuton  returncHl  two  memben ;  tho  rt>tnni  of  oin*,  Sir  £«lward 
Griffin,  was  uudisiiutcd.  Sir  K.  (triflin  adhoriMi  to  the  King,  auti,  bit 
seat  having  been  declared  vacant,  a  new  writ  wom  ifwiitHi  in  September 
1645,  and  Mr.  Thistle waite  was  then  elected  in  his  iilace. 

'  Sir  J.  Bramston's  Autobiography,  publiahed  by  the  Camden  Society, 
p.  160. 

3  lake's  Memoir  in  Works,  ix.  271.  Martyn's  I.ife,  i.  143.  The 
idcDtieal  statement  in  these  two  places  was  doubtless  derived  from 
Strin<;cr,  and  is  introduced  in  order  to  prove  Sir  A.  A.  Coo|>er's  magna- 
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Holies  had  an  interest  in  excluding  Cooper  from  the 
House,  and  which,  if  Holies  has  been  calumniated,  will 
account  for  the  imputation.  Holies  was  at  this  time 
prosecuting  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Wards  against 
Cooper,  arising  out  of  his  father-in-law  Sir  Francis 
Ashley's  proceedings  after  the  death  of  Cooper's  father ; 
and  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons'  Journals  on 
February  10,  1641,  a  few  days  before  the  reference 
of  the  question  of  the  election  to  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  recording  a  permission  given  to  Holies  to 
proceed  with  the  suit.  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  in  his 
Diary  gives  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  resolution :  "  It 
was  agreed  in  the  House  that  Mr.  Hollis,  a  member 
of  this  House,  having  a  suit  against  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  (he  named  Anthony  Ashley  in  his 
baptism),  being  an  elected  member  of  this  House,  but 
the  election  being  in  controversy,  and  he  not  yet 
admitted  to  ait  as  a  member,  was  allowed  to  proceed 
in  the  suit,  being  in  the  Court  of  Wards,  and  demand 
publication  of  witnesses."  * 

In  1645,  after  Cooper  had  joined  the  side  of  the 
Parliament  and  fought  for  it,  he  made  an  endeavour 
to  get  seated  on  the  same  petition  for  Downton,  but 
still  unsuccessfully.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Com- 
mons' Journals,  September  1,  1645,  that  Sir  Walter 
Erie  was   ordered   to   report   on   Sir  Anthony  Ashley 

nimity  in  not  revenging  himself  on  Holies,  when  called  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  few  years  after,  as  is  alleg;ed,  to  give  evidence 
abont  transactions  of  Holies  at  Oxford.  But  this  story  of  his  being 
call^  as  a  witness  against  Holies  is  clearly  a  romance.  See  note  at 
p.  41. 

1  HarL  MSS.  in  British  Museum,  162,  p.  213  a. 
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Cooper's  election,  but  again  no  report  was  made.  At 
last,  on  the  eve  of  the  liestoration,  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Eump  of  this  parliament,  which  Cooper  had 
then  prominently  helped  to  resuscitate,  he  obtained  a 
decision  in  his  favour,  and  was  declared  to  have  been 
duly  elected  for  Downton  in  1640.^ 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  therefore  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  great  parliamentary  contests 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which  ushered 
in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  of  age  on  the  twenty-second 
of  July,  1642.  He  had  then  not  yet  proclaimed  himself 
a  partisan.  But  swords  had  been  then  already  drawn 
in  the  gi'eat  quarrel  of  King  and  Parliament  On  the 
twenty-fifth  of  August,  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham ;  and  Cooper,  who  was  at  the  time  visiting 
in  Nottinghamshire,  at  his  brother-in-law  Sir  William 
Savile's  at  RufiTord,  was  present  at  this  ceremony,  but 
only  as  a  spectator.  "He  was  with  the  King,"  he 
says  of  himself,  "  at  Nottingham  and  Derby,  but  only 
as  a  s^>ectator,  having  not  as  yet  adhered  against  the 
Parlianu?nt."  ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1643,  after  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Oxford,  Cooper  came  forward  in  Dorsetshire 
on  the  King's  side.^    He  says  of  himself  that  at  this 

*  January  7,  ICflO. 

*  Auto])iogra|)hicul  Sketch  prefixed  to  Diary. 

'  The  following  account  of  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  proceediuga,  while  he 
Bupjtorted  the  King's  party,  ia  derived  fnini  liiH  own  atateiuenta  in  the 
Autobiographii'ul  Sketch,  written  in  1646,  and  from  C-larendon's  "  His- 
tory of  the  KcU'Uion ; "  it  ia  in  complete  contrant  with  the  aheunl, 
extravaffimt  atatt* mcnta,  to  which  some  have  given  credence,  contained 
in  Mr.  Martyn'a  Life,  and  in  the  fragment  of  a  Memoir  nrinted  among 
liOi'ke'.s  worica.  The  acoounta  given  by  Mr.  Marty n,  and  in  the  Locke 
Memoir,  are  oa  follow.  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  being  a  young  man  of 
twenty -two,  in  n'preaentod  to  have  propoMd  to  the  King,  in  an  inter- 
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time  he  "  was  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  desired 
to  attend  the  King  with  their  desires  and  the  state  of 

Tiew  ftt  Oxford,  to  undertake  the  general  ^ification  of  the  kingdom, 
if  the  King  would  authorize  him  to  treat  with  the  filamentary  garri- 
sons and  promise  a  new  and  free  parliament.  The  King  is  said  to  have 
ohterred,  *'  Yon  are  a  young  man,  and  talk  great  things ; "  but  to  have 
given  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  the  authority  he  desired.  Au  Cooper's  plans 
are  represented  to  have  been  spoilt  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  on  C-ooper's 
complaining  to  the  King  it  is  said  that  **  the  King  shook  his  head  with 
some  concern,  but  said  Gttle."  It  is  further  stated  that,  after  this  first 
grand  project  was  broken  by  Prince  Maurice,  Cooper  started  another, 
which  was  that  the  counties  should  all  arm  and  endeavour  to  suppress 
both  the  contending  armies,  that  Cooper  brought  most  of  the  sober 
and  well-intentioned  gentlemen  of  both  sides  throughout  England  into 
this  plan,  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  "  clabmen ;  **  that  Cooper 
was  now  so  strictly  watched  by  the  Court,  which  had  become  jealous  of 
him,  that  he  could  not  maintain  the  necessary  correspondence  with 
distant  counties  ;  that  at  this  time  the  King  wrote  a  very  complimentary 
letter  begging  him  to  come  to  Oxford,  but  that  his  frieuds  dissuaded 
him  from  going,  telling  him  that  danger  lurked  in  the  King's  civility  ; 
that  Goring,  unio  commanded  a  force  in  those  parts,  had  oruers  to  seize 
Cooper ;  that  he  invited  himself  one  day  to  dine  with  Sir  ^Vnthony,  who 
upon  this  took  fright  and  fled  to  the  Parliament's  quarters.  Most  of 
this  is  downright  falsehood  ;  it  is  in  it^lf  sufficiently  improbable  that 
Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  when  so  young,  should  have  been  encourageil  in  such 
grand  undertakings,  and  the  story  abounds  in  anachronisms.  The 
clubmen,  whom  Uoopor  is  said  to  have  brought  forward,  did  not 
appear  on  the  stage  before  the  spring  of  1645,  more  than  a  year  after 
Cooper  had  left  nie  King's  cause.  Mr.  Godwin  has  pointed  out  this 
anachronism  (Hist,  of  Commonwealth,  i.  489,  note).  Goring  had  no 
command  in  ^e  west  at  the  time  when  Cooper  left  the  King's  cause  in 
February  1644 ;  he  had  a  command  there  in  the  following  autumn. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Shaftesbury  in  his  Autobiographical  Sketch 
makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  clubmen,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  his  having  been  the  originator  of  so  important  a  movement. 
There  appear  to  be  in  the  whole  of  this  elaborate  stoir,  two,  and  only 
two,  facte,  on  which  this  superstructure  of  confused  error  has  been 
raised :  Ist,  that  Cooper  attended  the  King  at  Oxford  in  1643,  with 
a  deputation  from  his  county  ;  and  2d,  that  he  received  a  flattering 
letter  from  the  King  shortly  before  his  defection.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Cooper,  in  supporting  the  King's  cause,  assumed  a  somewhat 
independent  tone,  and  that  liis  own  exaggerated  accounts  in  later  life 
led  a  hearer,  who  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  time, 
to  misrepresentation.  Another  gross  historical  error  occurs  in  a  stor}' 
told  for  the  glorification  of  Cooper  in  the  Locke  Memoir,  and  likewise 
told  by  Mr.  Martyn,  of  his  being  called  by  the  Parliament  as  a  witness 
against  his  old  private  adversary,  Holies.  Holies  being  accused  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  having  transacted  separately  with  the  King 
when  he  was  sent  with  other  commissioners  to  Oxford  to  treat  of  peace, 
it  is  stated  that  Cooper  was  called  as  a  witness  by  Holles's  accusers,  as 
he  was  with  the  King  at  Oxford  at  the  time,  and  that  Cooper  refused 
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the  county/'  Clarendon  says  that  the  King  resolved 
at  this  time  to  send  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  with 
an  army  into  the  western  counties, ''  the  rather  because 
there  were  many  of  the  prime  gentlemen  of  Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire,  and  Somersetshire,  who  confidently  under- 
took, if  the  Marquis  went  through  these  counties  with 
such  a  strength  as  they  supposed  the  King  would  spare 
to  him,  they  would  in  a  very  short  time  raise  so  con- 
siderable a  power  as  to  oppose  any  force  the  Parliament 
should  be  able  to  send ;"  and  later,  after  the  surrender 
of  Bristol,  Clarendon  gives  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Eling  determined  to  divide  his  western  army,  and 
detach  a  portion  under  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon  to  Dorsetshire,  "some  correspondence 
with  the  chief  gentlemen  of  Dorsetshire,  who  were 
ready  to  join  with  any  considerable  party  for  the 
King,  and  had  some  probable  hopes  that  the  small 
garrisons  upon  the  coast  would  not  make  a  tedious 
resistance."  Dorsetshire  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament,  who  held  all  the  ports,  and  Clarendon 

to  give  any  answer  and  persisted  in  his  refusal,  though  threatened  to 
>»e  scut  to  the  Tower,  ifow  the  separate  conversation  with  the  Kin^ 
which  was  made  a  charge  against  Holies,  took  place  in  November  1644, 
nine  months  after  Cooj>er  had  quitted  the  King's  party.  In  the  Memoir 
in  Locke's  works,  it  is  mcutioued  that  Holles's  separate  tranaaction 
with  the  King  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  treating  at  Uxbridge,  which 
was  even  later,  in  the  be^nning  of  1645  ;  but  this  is  only  one  error 
more.  The  account  in  this  Memoir  and  that  of  Mr.  Martyn  evidently 
proceed  from  the  same  source ;  and  that  source  is  doubtlesa  Mr. 
Stringer.  Locke  probably  took  these  stories  from  Stringer,  and  wrote 
them  down,  without  examination  at  the  time,  in  a  rough  draft  of  a 
biograiihy  designed  for  subsequent  correction.  It  is  not  imposaible 
that  Shaftesbury,  in  old  age,  may  in  conversation  with  his  friends  have 
^ven  a  somewhat  false  colour  to  the  stor^  of  his  early  life  ;  and  there 
IS  a  remarkable  passage  in  Burnet,  accusing  him  both  of  boasting  and 
of  disingenuousnesa  in  speaking  of  his  relations  with  CromwelL  (Own 
Time,  i.  96.) 
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speaks  of  Dorchester  as  "the  most  malignaut  town 
in  England"  > 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  western  army,  had  commissioned  Cooper,  with  Sir 
Grerard  Napier,  Sir  John  Hele,  and  Sir  William  Ogle,  to 
treat  with  Weymouth  and  Dorchester  for  their  sur- 
render; and  Cooper  had  raised  at  his  own  expense  a 
r^;iment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse,  and  received  from 
Hertford  commissions  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  and 
captain  of  the  troop.^  Hertford  had  given  him  also  a 
commission  appointing  him  governor  of  Weymouth  and 
the  island  of  Portland,  when  they  should  be  taken  for 
the  King.  In  August,  Dorchester,  Weymouth,  and  Port- 
land all  surrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  with  his  army  from  Bristol.  Very 
shortly  afterwards,  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  ceased  to  be 
commander-in-chief,  the  King  desiring  to  give  the  chief 
command  to  Prince  Maurice,  who  accordingly  succeeded 
him.  Cooper,  hearing  that  Prince  Maurice  was  not 
disposed  to  respect  the  commission  which  Hertford  had 
given  him  to  be  governor  of  Weymouth  and  Portland, 
and  that  he  wished  to  appoint  some  one  else,  went  oflf 
immediately  to  Hertfoixi,  who  was  at  Bristol,  to  press 
his  claim.  He  had  indeed  already  acted  on  Hertford's 
commission  by  nominating  a  commander  for  Portland. 
Hertford,  who  had  lately,  before  his  removal  from  his 
command,  had  a  similar  question  with  Prince  Rupert 
about  the  governorship  of  Bristol,  took  up  Cooper's  case 
warmly.     Weymouth  and  Portland  had,  in  truth,  been 

»  History  of  Rebellion,  vii.  94,  154,  165. 
*  Antobiographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Diar}-. 
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STurendered  before  he  had  actually  ceased  to  be  com- 
mauder-in-chief,  and  he  made  it  a  question  of  his  own 
honour  with  the  King  that  the  commission  which  he 
had  given  to  Cooper  should  be  confirmed.     Clarendon, 
who  was  at  Bristol,  being  then  the  King's  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  this 
incident,  and  describes  Cooper  as  "  a  young  gentleman 
of  that  country,  of  a  fair  and  plentiful  fortune,  and  one 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  most  men,  was  like  to  advance  the 
place  by  being  governor  of  it,  and  to  raise  men  for  the 
defence  of  it  without  lessening  the  army,  and  had,  in 
expectation  of  it,  made  some  provision  of  oflRcers  and 
soldiers,  when  it  should  be  time  to  call  them  together." 
Hertford  spoke  with  Hyde  on  the  subject,  and  Cooper 
himself  applied  to  him  for  his  intercession  :  "  And  Sir 
Anthony  came  likewise  to  him  [Clarendon],  who  was  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  desired  his  assistance,  that,  after 
so  much  charge  he  had  been  put  to  in  the  expectation 
of  it,  and  to  prepare  for  it,  he  might  not  be  exposed  to 
the  mirth  and  contempt  of  the  country/'    Hyde  wrote 
to  the  King,  who  was  before  Gloucester,  then  besieged 
by  the  royal  forces,  and  he  also  "wrote  to  the  Lord 
Falkland,  to  take  Sir  John  Colepepper  with  him,  if  he 
found  any  aversion  in  the  King,  that  they  might  together 
discourse  and  prevail  with  him."    The  King  refused. 
Hertford  was  so  much  hurt  tliat  he  talked  of  retiring  to 
his  own  house  to  live  privately  and  quietly,  seeing  that 
he  had  no  more  credit  with  the  King.     Hyde  then  went 
to  the  King  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  written 
long  after,  when  his  feelings  towards  Shaftesbuiy  were 
soured,  "  at  last,  with  very  great  difficulty,  he  [Hyde] 
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did  SO  fieir  prevail  with  his  Majesty,  that  he  gave  a  com- 
mission to  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  to  be  Governor 
of  Weymouth,  which  he  was  the  more  easily  persuaded 
to,  out  of  some  prejudice  he  had  to  the  person  who  he 
understood  was  designed  to  that  government."  ^ 

Such  is  tlie  detailed  account  given  by  Clarendon  of 
this  incident,  of  which  he  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
knowledge.  Cooper  himself  makes  no  aUusion  to  the 
difficulty  and  dispute,  simply  saying  that,  after  Hert- 
ford's removal,  he  "  had  a  continuation  of  all  his  com- 
mands under  the  Eling's  own  hand."  Clarendon  has 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  King  wrote  to  Hertford, 
signifying  his  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Cooper  and 
of  the  person  whom  he  had  named  to  command  under 
him  at  Portland,  but  at  the  same  time  urging  him  to 
endeavour  to  persuade  Cooper  and  his  nominee  to 
resign  after  a  short  interval,  and  then,  on  their  resigna- 
tions, to  confer  with  Prince  Maurice  about  the  selection 
of  successors  of  greater  experience  and  military  know- 
ledge. The  following  is  the  King's  letter  to  Hertford, 
which  completes  the  story  : — 

**Chables  R 

**  Right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin  and 
councillor,  we  greet  you  well.  Upon  the  hearing  of  some 
difiTerence  about  the  command  of  our  town  of  Weymouth 
and  our  castle  of  Portland,  signified  to  us  by  our  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  we  have  written  to  our  nephew 
Prince  Maurice,  that  our  pleasure  is  that  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  and  the  person  appointed  by  him  remain 
in  those  commands  according  to  the  tenor  of  your  com- 

>  History  of  Rebellion,  vii  199. 
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mission  granted  to  him ;  which  though  out  of  respect  to 
you  and  your  grant  we  have  thought  fit  to  do,  and  that 
nothing  like  an  affront  may  fall  upon  the  gentlemen 
entrusted  by  you,  yet  being  informed  of  the  youth  of 
the  one  and  the  want  in  both  of  experience  in  martial 
affairs,  and  of  the  importance  of  those  places  and  how 
likely  they  are,  being  ports,  to  be  attempted  by  the  Par- 
liament forces  by  sea,  in  which  case,  for  want  of  an  able 
and  experienced  commander,  they  may  run  great  hazard 
to  be  lost,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  affairs,  we 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  you  to  prevail  with  them 
willingly  to  resign  their  commands  after  they  have  held 
them  so  long  as  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  put 
from  them,  nor  your  commission  to  have  been  disregarded, 
by  us.  And  we  recommend  to  you  so  to  advise  with  our 
nephew  about  the  persons  to  succeed  them  therein  that 
both  these  places  for  the  security  thereof  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  more  able  soldiers,  and  that  (if  such  persons 
be  there  to  be  found)  these  soldiers  may  likewise  be 
persons  of  some  fortune  and  interest  in  those  parts  for 
the  better  satisfaction  of  the  gentiy  of  that  country. 
And  so  not  doubting  of  your  ready  compliance  herein* 
we  bid  you  heartily  farewell  Given  at  our  camp  before 
Gloucester,  the  10th  day  of  August,  1643. 

"  To  our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin 
and  councillor,  William  Marquis  of  Hertford."  ^ 

After  this.  Cooper  was  made  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire  for 
the  King,  and  he  says  that  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  King's  council  of  war  in  the  county.*    ' 

But  in  a  few  months  a  great  change  took  place.  In 
the  beginning  of  Januaiy  1644,  Cooper  resigned  the 

'  From  A  copy  among  Lord  Shaftcsbury^s  papen  at  St.  GUes'a. 
*  Antobiographical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Diary. 
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government  of  Weymouth  and  all  his  commissions 
nnder  the  King,  and  a  few  weeks  after  he  went  over  to 
the  Parliament  He  presented  himself  in  the  Parlia- 
ment's quarters  at  Hurst  Castle,  on  the  Hampshire  coast, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  London,  where  his  wife  joined  him,  after  a  year's 
separation.  She  had  remained  in  Shropshire  with  her 
sister.  Lady  Thynne,  while  Cooper  had  been  doing 
military  service  for  the  King  in  Dorsetshire.^ 

While  Cooper  represents  his  resignation  of  his  com- 
missions as  voluntary,  and  his  change  as  purely  the 
result  of  conviction,  Clarendon  has  stated  that  he  was 
removed  from  the  government  of  Weymouth,  and  that 
he  abandoned  the  King's  cause  from  pique ;  ^  and  this 
explanation  of  Cooper's  change  has  been  generally 
accepted  without  inquiry.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Cooper  was  not  ostensibly  removed,  and  so  far  Claren- 
don's statement  is  unquestionably  inaccurate.  Claren- 
don's accuracy  in  details  can  never  be  relied  on,  and 
when    he   wrote   his    History,   in    exile,  thirty   years 

1  Antobioffraphical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Diary. 

•  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  viii  60.  Colonel  Ashbumham  succeeded  Cooper 
as  governor  of  Weymouth,  and  Clarendon  says  that  Cooper  was  removed 
to  make  way  for  him.  He  ^oes  on  to  say  that  Cooper  "  was  thereby  so 
much  disobliged  that  he  quitted  the  King's  party  and  gave  himself  up, 
body  and  som,  to  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  with  an  implacable 
animosity  against  the  royal  interest."  It  is  stated  in  "  K^wleigh 
BediyiTiis"  that  Cooper  was  affronted  by  Ashburnham's  being  sent 
into  Dorsetshire  with  a  commission  as  governor  of  the  county  which 
overrode  his  own  authority  as  sheriff;  but  this  little  biography  is  a 
eatchpenny  publication  of  no  authority,  and  the  object  oi  the  writer 
was  to  prove  Shaftesbury  an  injured  man.  Bishop  Burnet  ascribes 
Cooper's  desertion  of  the  Kincfs  cause  to  an  incident  which  would 
have  occurred,  and  which  is  related  in  the  Locke  memoir  as  occurring, 
before  he  became  governor  of  Weymouth,  viz.  Prince  Maurice's  break- 
ing an  engagement  which  he  had  made  with  one  of  the  Dorsetshire 
towns,  on  its  surrendering  to  him  for  the  King.  (Own  Time,  L  96.) 
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after  these  incidents,  he  was  angiy  with  Shaftesbnxy. 
It  is  even  probable  that  Cooper's  own  account  of  his 
conduct  is  entirely  correct,  and  that  he  had  no  cause 
for  resentment  Certainly,  if  Cooper  had  been  pressed 
to  resign  the  government  of  Weymouth  in  compliance 
with  the  King's  wish  as  it  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  his  resignation  might  have  been  a 
virtual  removal.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  evidence  of 
any  endeavour  made  by  Hertford  or  any  one  else  to 
persuade  Cooper  to  resign,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  King's  suggestion  of  his  resignation,  made  at  the 
time  by  way  of  compromise  between  Hertford's  and 
Prince  Maurice's  pretensions,  was  not  aftervi'ards  thought 
of.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  Cooper  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  Dorsetshire  for  the  King  after  the  decision  of 
the  question  about  the  government  of  Weymouth.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Cooper's  own  statements, 
written  in  1646,  that  he  was  courted  and  treated  ^ith 
honour  by  the  King  to  the  last  days  of  his  remaining  on 
the  King's  side,  and  that  he  had  a  promise  of  a  peerage 
and  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  King  only 
a  few  days  before  he  went  over  to  the  Parliament. 

"  He  now  jilainly  seeing  the  King's  aim  destructive 
to  religion  and  the  state,  and  though  he  had  an  assurance 
of  the  l^i-ony  of  Ashley  Castle,*  whioh  had  formerly 
l)elonj;ed  to  that  family,  and  that  but  two  days  before 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  King's  own  hand  of  lai^ 
promises  and  thanks  for  liis  8er\'ice,  yet  in  February  he 
deliven*d  up  all  his  commissions  to  Aslibumham,  and 

1  In  Wiltshire,  whence  the  Ashleys  of  Wim)>orue  St  Giloi  came 
Sec  Cokvr'M  "Survey  of  Dorvetahire,"  p.  14. 
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privately  came  away  to  tlie  Parliament,  leaving  all  his 
estate  in  the  Eang^s  quarters,  500/.  a  year  full-stocked, 
two  houses  well  furnished,  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy, 
resolving  to  cast  himself  on  God  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  a  good  conscience.  Yet  he  never  in  the 
least  betrayed  the  Eling's  service,  but  while  he  was  with 
him  was  always  faithfoL" 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  Cooper  appeared,  on  the 
sixth  of  March,  1644,  before  the  standing  Committee  of 
the  two  Houses,  now  called  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms, 
and  made  a  statement  explanatory  of  his  coming  over 
to  the  Parliament,  of  which  notes  have  been  preserved. 
As  these  notes  come  from  the  Committee,  and  not  from 
Cooper,  they  may  be  relied  on  as  a  report  of  what  he 
said  of  himself ;  and  this  is  Cooper's  account,  publicly 
given,  of  his  actions  and  motives,  when  he  was  exposed 
to  easy  detection  of  any  inaccurate  or  disingenuous 
statement  There  would  have  been  enough  distrust 
among  those  to  whom  he  went,  and  enough  anger  among 
those  whom  he  left,  to  ensure  his  being  exposed,  if  he 
had  acted  from  resentment  at  a  marked  affront. 

"  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  bart,  saith  that  he 
was  Sheriff  of  Dorcester  this  vear,  and  late  Governor 
of  Weymouth,  but  he  hath  delivered  up  his  commissions 
of  Governor  and  Colonel  the  first  week  of  Januarv 
1643.^ 

"He  came  into  the  Parliament  quarters  at  Hurst 
Castle,  in  Hampshire,  upon  the  24th  of  February. 

*'  He  brought  in  a  certificate  under  my  general's  hand, 
certifying  his  coming  into  the  Parliament  quarters  before 
the  Ist  day  of  March. 

1  Jannazy  1644,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  reckoning. 
VOL.  L  E 
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>s  "  He  saitli  he  came  there  being  fully  satisfied  that 
there  was  uo  intention  of  that  side  for  the  promoting  or 
preserving  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  left  600/.  per  annum  well 
stocked  there ;  and  is  fully  satisfied  of  the  justness  of 
the  Parliament  proceedings:  800/.  near  Oxford,  under 
their  power :  2,000/.  per  annum  in  the  King's  quarters 
in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire.^ 

"*  He  saith  he  had  not  made  known  his  intentions 
to  any. 

"  That  those  that  should  come  in  before  the  1st  of 
March,  the  Parliament  would  give  them  their  lives  and 
liberties,  but  for  their  estates  that  was  wholly  to  be 
disposed  of  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  only  if  they  took 
the  Covenant  and  behaved  themselves  likely  to  deserve 
well  of  the  Parliament,  they  should  be  allowed  forty  or 
fifty  pound  per  annum.  Mr.  Kirby's  letters  certified 
so  much. 

"He  saith  above  a  month  before  he  heard  of  the 
Parliament  declarations  he  delivered  up  his  commissions 
and  was  resolved  to  return  to  the  Parliament;  being  fidly 
satisfied  of  the  injustice  of  that  cause,  and  of  the  justice 
of  the  Parliament,  he  was  resolved  to  come  into  them 
without  lookiiifj  to  any  conditions  whatsoever. 

"  He  saith  he  hath  seen  the  Covenant,  and  desires  to 
take  the  Covenant  when  this  Committee  shall  tender  it 
unto  him. 

"A  better  testimonial  of  his  purposes  of  coming  in, 
and  intentions  to  leave  them,  and  that  he  is  very  cordial 
for  the  Parliament,  being  able  to  do  you  good  service, 
and  discovery  of  their  designs  and  of  their  strength,  and 

*  From  the  Royalist  Compositiou  Papers  in  the  SUtc  I*a|H«p  Officii 
Fimt  Scries,  16,561.  It  is  eridoiit  that  these  are  very  rou|;h  uotes 
matin  at  the  time  Some  part  of  the  notos  is  in  cypher ;  the  reat  vvry 
badly  written. 
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wherein  they  might  prepare  against  your  enemy  both 
upon  Poole  and  Wareham,  by  Mr.  Hildeley,  one  of  the 
Ck)mmittee  there." 

This  document  renders  it  impossible  to  believe  that 
Cooper  was  superseded  or  slighted.     He  probably  acted, 
according  to  his  nature,  impetuously.     But  there  is 
much  reason  to  think  that  he  acted  conscientiously. 
The  time  of  his  change  was  a  time  when  any  man 
doubting  or  wavering  would  be  strongly  moved  to  decide 
himself     The  King  had  sunmioned  his  friends  of  both 
Houses   to   assemble  as  a    parliament  at  Oxford  in 
January  1644;   the  Parliament  had  lately  concluded 
the   **  Solemn  League  and   Covenant "  with  Scotland. 
Other  persons  of  importance  left  the  King's  party  at 
this  very  time,  alleging  disgust  at  the  treaty  made  by 
Ormond  for  the  King  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  the 
&vour  shown  to  Eoman  Catholics.     Among  these  were 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland  and  Sir  Edward  Bering,  who 
gave  their  reasons  in  language  very  similar  to  that  of 
Cooper,  that  "  there  was  no  intention  of  that  side  for 
the  promoting  or  preserving  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom."  ^    Sir  Gerard  Napier, 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's  neighbour  and   friend, 
went  over  with  him  to  the   Parliament.     A  royalist 
gentleman  writes  from  Oxford,  in  March  1644 :  "  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  and  Sir  Gerard  Napier  are  both 
run  away  to  the  Parliament  from  their  brethren  the 

1  Ladlow,  i.  106  ;  YThitelocke,  pp.  81,  82.  Holland  is  by  mistake 
lutmed  instead  of  Westmorland  by  Mr.  Hallam  (Constitutional  His- 
tory, ii.  288,  note).  Lord  Inchiqum  was  another  convert  at  this  time 
on  aceonnt  of  Ormond's  treaty  of  cessation  with  tlie  Irish  rebels. 
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Commons  here."^  This  is  a  royalist  who  writes,  and, 
writing  when  Cooper's  desertion  was  fresh,  he  imputes 
no  bad  motive.  It  is  right  also  to  remember  that  in 
the  beginning  of  ^IgtJ,  when  Cooper  left  the  King's 
party,  the  King's  friends  were  hopeful,  and  the  King's 
fortunes  by  no  means  low.  The  result  of  the  campaign 
of  1643  had  been  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  King's 
arms.  In  Dorsetshire  and  the  western  counties  espe- 
cially, where  the  Parliament  had  had  a  decided  ascen- 
dency in  the  spring  of  1643,  the  ascendency  of  the  King 
was  as  decided  at  the  close  of  the  campaign.*  A  year 
earlier  or  a  year  later,  Cooper  might  have  been  described 
as  going  over  to  the  more  powerful  party.  Another 
proof  of  disinterestedness  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that, 
leaving  the  King's  side  when  he  did,  he  left  much  of  his 
property  at  the  King's  mercy ;  for  most  of  liis  posses- 

'  Cartc*8  Life  of  Omiond,  iiL  254.  Mr.  Arthur  Trevor  to  Ormond, 
Man*h  9,  1644.  Mr.  Trevor's  wonls  do  not  iieeessjirily  ueaii  that 
Cooper  went  from  Oxford  :  Charles's  parliament  was  then  sitting 
there,  and  Cooper,  if  he  had  remained  among  the  niyalists,  wouhl  have 
been  prohahly  re<7ognised  there  without  difficulty  an  membttr  for  Down- 
ton.  It  is  siiid  in  "  Kuwleigh  Redivivus"  (p.  17)  that  he  went  from 
Dornetsliire,  taking  his  brother's  house,  which  would  be  near  Salisbury, 
on  the  way. 

*  ClanMidon  writi>8  of  the  condition  of  the  west  in  the  s]iriDg  of 
1643  :  *'  Dorietsliire  and  Devonshire  were  entindy  ]Hyssessed  by  th« 
enemy,  and  all  tlie  ports  upon  the  western  coasts  were  garrisoned  by 
them.  Tlie  Cornish  army  [for  tl»e  King]  was  greati-r  in  n>putatioii 
than  nunilwrs."  (Hist,  of  Kelxdlion,  vi.  151  )  Contmst  this  with  hit 
at'couut  of  the  state  of  things  in  Oct4)ber.  '*  He  [the  King]  was  now 
master  of  the  whole  west ;  Cornwall  was  his  own  without  a  rival ; 
Plymouth  was  the  only  place  in  all  Devonshire  unn'duceil,  and  those 
forces  shut  within  their  own  walls  ;  the  largf>  rich  county  of  Somerset, 
with  liristol,  the  se4*.ond  city  of  the  kingilom,  entirely  his ;  in 
Dorsetshire,  the  enemy  had  <»nlv  two  little  tishor-towns,  riK>le  and 
Lyme  ;  all  the  rest  was  derlannl  fi»r  the  King.  And  in  every  of  theM 
couulies  he  had  plenty  of  harliours  and  {korts  to  supidy  him  with 
ammunition,  and  the  country  with  trade.  In  Wiltshire  tlie  enemy  had 
nut  the  least  footing,  and  rather  a  town  or  two  in  Hampehire  than  any 
posieMiou  of  the  county."  (vii.  298.) 
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sions  lay  in  the  western  counties,  where  the  King  then 
was  uppermost. 

Mr.  Martyn,  and  Lord  Campbell  who  has  followed 
him,  have  given  an  exaggerated  impression  of  the 
warmth  of  Cooper's  reception  by  the  Parliament,  and 
the  importance  attached  to  his  joining  them.  They 
state  that  the  Parliament  specially  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  receive  and  examine  him,^  and  Lord  Campbell 
says,  that "  the  Parliament  was  contented  to  receive  him 
on  his  own  terms."  He  was  examined,  like  any  one 
else,  by  the  standing  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  it  was  not 
until  after  five  months,  and  after  some  military  service, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  compound  for  his  estates  by 
a  fine  of  five  himdred  pounds;  that,  eighteen  months 
later,  when  he  had  performed  much  military  service,  he 
could  not  gain  admission  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
although  a  Committee  had  previously  decided  that  he 
was  duly  elected  in  1640 ;  and  that  he  was  not  entirely 
cleared  of  delinquency  until  the  beginning  of  1652, 
eight  years  later.  The  importance  likely  to  attach  to 
him  as  a  Parliamentary  convert  is  also  a  material 
point  for  consideration  in  the  question  of  Cooper's 
motives. 

*  Martvn*8  Life,  i.  141. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

1641—1653. 

Ketroep^t  of  public  aifairs — ^The  war  in  the  West — Sir  A.  A.  Cooper 
goes  into  Doi-scULire  for  the  Parliament,  July  1644 — Appointed  to 
act  with  the  army  as  Field  Marshal  General — Taking  of  Wareham — 
Made  one  of  the  Dorsetshire  Committee  for  the  army — Allowed  to 
compound  for  his  estates  with  a  fine  of  500/.  — Appoin  uA  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Parliament's  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  October  1644— 
Takes  Abbotsbury  by  storm — Narratives  by  himself  and  by  one  of  his 
officers  of  storming  of  Abbotsbui^ — Takes  Stumiinster  and  Shaftes- 
bury— Instructions  of  Dorsetshire  Committee — Cooper's  notes  on 
the  military  condition  in  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire, 
November  1644— Ijctter  from  Colonel  Butler — Want  of  money — 
C/ooi>cr  relieves  Blake  besieged  at  Taunton,  December — Coojier's 
letter  to  Essex  on  relief  of  Taunton— Siej^  of  Corfe  Castle,  1645— 
Endeavours  unsuccessfully  to  giiiu  admission  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  his  former  petition,  September  1645 — Self-denying 
Onlinance— Termination  of  Cooper's  military  service — High  Sheriff 
of  Wiltshire  for  the  Parliament.  1647— Cooper's  Diarj-,  1646-50— 
Story  of  his  advice  to  Holies  to  be  forbearing  with  Cromwell — 
Selections  from  Diary — Execution  of  Charles  the  First — Death  of 
Coo|)er's  wife — His  second  marriage  with  daughter  of  Earl  of  Exeter 
— Subscribes  the  engagement  and  is  a  commiHsiuner  for  administering 
it — Apiwinted  mcmuer  of  the  Commission  for  n*forming  the'* laws, 
Januar}'  1652 — House  of  Commons  absolve  him  from  all  delin- 
quency, March  1653. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Coopeu  was  far  advanced  in  his 
twenty-thinl  year  when,  after  some  ten  mouths*  service 
on  the  King's  side,  he  went  over  to  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Dryden*s  sketch  of  his 
history  in  ''Tlie  Medal,"  the  satirist's  animosity  has 
outrun  accuracy : — 


•I 


A  martial  hero  first  with  early  care, 
Blown,  like  a  nigniy,  by  the  winds  to  war ; 
A  beardless  chioi^  a  rebel  ere  a  man. 
So  young  his  hatred  to  his  ])rincc  began." 
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It  may  be  convenient  here  to  take  a  short  retrospect, 
and  briefly  define  the  present  position  of  affairs  between 
the  King  and  the  Parliament.  The  body  now  exercising 
power  and  directing  war  at  Westminster,  was  very 
different  from  the  parliament  which  had  assembled 
there  in  November  1640.  This  parliament  had,  in 
May  1641,  legally  framed  an  act  to  prevent  dissolutioD 
without  its  own  consent  The  Bishops  were  excluded 
from  the  House  of  Lords  by  another  act,  legally  passed 
in  February  1642.  In  the  same  month,  an  ordinance 
for  r^ulating  the  militia,  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  was 
presented  to  the  King,  which  nominated  a  lord  lieu- 
tenant for  every  county,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  to  be  irremoveable  by  the  King  for  two 
years.  To  this  ordinance,  transferring  for  two  years  the 
government  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation  from  the 
King  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  Charles  refused 
his  assent.  The  King's  rash  attempt  to  arrest  Hampden, 
Pym,  Holies,  Haslerig,  and  Strode  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  hurried  Parliament  to  this  militia  ordi- 
nance ;  and  on  the  King's  refusal,  the  two  Houses  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  passed  the  ordinance 
without  the  King's  consent,  and  resolved  to  place  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Here,  then,  was  one 
definite  issue  between  the  King  and  the  two  Houses, — 
which  should  have  the  control  of  the  military  force  of 
the  nation  ?  Other  demands  were  made  by  the  Parlia- 
ment before  the  Civil  War  actually  began.  In  the 
meantime,  the  King  had  established  himself  at  York, 
and  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton  had  joined  him  there, 
carrying  with  him  the  Great  Seal  from  Westminster.   At 
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York,  in  June,  nineteen  propositions  were  presented  to 
the  King  from  the  two  Houses,  containing,  among 
others,  the  following  demands : — That  the  appointments 
of  all  privy  councillors  and  officers  of  state  should  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  two  Houses;  that  the 
education  and  marriages  of  the  King's  children  should 
be  under  the  control  of  Parliament;  that  Boman  Catholic 
peers  should  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords;  that 
the  govemment  and  liturgy  of  the  Church  should  be 
I'eformed  as  the  two  Houses  might  determine ;  that  the 
militia  and  all  fortified  places  should  be  confided  to 
persons  approved  by  the  two  Houses;  and  that  no 
peers  hereafter  to  be  made  should  sit  in  parliament 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses.  To  these  proposi- 
tions the  King's  assent  could  not  have  been  expected. 
Military  preparations  had  already  been  made  on  both 
sides,  and  civil  war  was  inevitable.  It  began  in  August 
Now,  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  at  Westminster 
was  reduced  by  the  secession  of  nearly  a  hundred 
members  who  adiiered  to  the  King,  and  of  the  House  of 
Lords  about  forty,  only  a  third  of  the  whole  number, 
remained  at  Westminster.^  In  1G42  and  1(343,  fortune 
favoured  the  King's  arms.  The  Parliament  now,  in 
1643,  urged  the  Scotch  to  come  to  their  aid,  declaring 
their  eageniesH  to  reform  the  Church  of  England  on 
I^sbyterian  principles,  and  their  fear  of  the  King's 
bringing  against  them  an  army  of  papists  and  foreigners. 
The  articles  of  cessation  made  by  Ormond  in  Ireland 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  rebels,  and  the  bringing  over 

*  Hal  lain,  Coust  Hist  ii.  208,  note  ;  Sftuford'ii  Studies  and  lUiutim- 
tif>iis  of  thu  Groat  Bebellion,  p.  498. 
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of  Irish  troops  to  reinforce  the  King's  armies,  added 
fiiel  to  the  flames,  and  angered  many  of  the  King's 
friends.  The  fSeimous  treaty  known  as  ''The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant"  was  concluded  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  Parliaments :  the  Covenant,  which 
was  to  be  a  test  of  fidelity  to  the  parliamentary  cause, 
bound  its  subscribers  to  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
Scotch  Church  as  it  was,  and  bring  those  of  England 
and  Ireland  into  conformity  with  it  in  government, 
doctrine,  and  practice ;  to  labour  for  the  extirpation  of 
popery  and  prelacy;  and  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  parliaments,  and  the  libei'ties  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  the  King's  person  and  authority  in  aid 
of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  A  Scotch  / 
army  of  twenty-one  thousand  men  now  crossed  the  ) 
border,  in  January  1644.  The  Scotch  Commissioners 
at  Westminster  were  joined  with  a  Committee  of  both 
Houses  for  direction  of  affairs ;  and  to  this  joint  Com- 
mittee was  given  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  both 
Kingdoms.  The  King  had  summoned  all  his  adherents 
of  both  Houses  to  assemble  as  a  parliament  at  Oxford, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1644.  There  was  a 
call  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  same  day  at  Westminster; 
thirty-five  peers  acknowledged  this  call,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  said  to  have  attended  at  Westminster,  about  a 
hundred  more  being  absent  on  parliamentary  service.^ 

^  This  statement  is  in  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  80.  Mr.  Hallam 
thinks  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  statement,  and  that  the  number 
of  adherents  of  the  Parliament  was  not  so  great  Mr.  Sanford,  who 
has  examined  this  portion  of  English  history  very  laboriously,  supports 
Whitelocke's  statement.  (Studies  and  Illustrations,  p.  498.)    The  two 
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In  the    middle   of  May   1644,  two  parliamentary 
armies  left  London,  under  the  Earl   of   Essex    and 
Waller,  with  ulterior  destination  for  the  West,  but  to 
be  guided  by  the  movements  of  the  King,  who  was  at 
Oxford.     Abingdon  and  Beading  quickly  falling  into 
their  hands,  the  King,  with  a  small  body  of  attendants, 
leaving  his  army,  suddenly  quitted  Oxford,  where  he 
found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  besieged. 
He    was     followed    by    Waller    into    Worcestershire, 
managed  with  great  skill  and  energy  to  elude  Waller^s 
pursuit,  and  within  three  weeks  after  his  escape  fix)m 
Oxford  he  was  again  there  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
relieved  of  the  presence  of  Essex's  forces,  which  had 
gone   into  Dorsetshire,   and  thinking  himself   strong 
enough  to  cope  with  Waller's,  wliich  would  probably 
return  in  pursuit  of  him.     The   King  shortly    after 
marched  out  of  Oxford  te  meet  Waller.   Tlie  two  armies 
met,  at  the  end  of  June,  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  where  the 
advantage  of  the  fight  was  with  the  King. 

In  the  meantime,  Essex  had  entered  Dorsetshire  with 
his  army  ;  he  quickly  retook  Weymouth  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  King's  governor,  Colonel  Ashbuniham,  who 
had  succeeded  Cooper,  abandoning  it  immediately  on 
Essex's  approach,  and  retiring  into  Portland  Castle ;  and 
he  then  marched  to  Lyme,  which  Prince  Maurice,  who 
had  been  long  besieging  it,  quitted  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  taking  of  Weymouth,  "  with  some  loss  of  reputa- 
tion," says  Clarendon,  *'  for  having  lain  so  long  with  such 

handnrd  and  twenty-ei^^ht  membera  of  the  House  of  Commonii,  whow 
■ignatureii  to  the  League  and  Covenant  in  SeptenilNT  1648  are  printed 
in  a  tract  in  vol.  iv.  (»f  the  Somers  Tracts,  are  clearly  not  all  the 
parliameutaiy  adherents. 
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a  strength  before  so  vile  and  untenable  place  without 
reducing  iV  The  defence  had  been  conducted  by  the 
indomitable  Blake,  who  next  maintained  an  equally 
surprising  defence  against  the  royalist  besiegers  of 
Taunton.  Prince  Maurice,  on  abandoning  the  siege  of 
Lyme,  put  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men  into  Ware- 
ham,  and  went  oflF  to  Exeter  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces.  Essex  followed  him,  and  Prince  Maurice  retired 
into  Cornwall.  The  King,  no  longer  troubled  by  Waller, 
marched  into  the  West  after  Essex,  and  ultimately 
discomfited  Essex's  army  in  Cornwall. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  in  July,  was  permitted 
by  the  Parliament  to  go  down  into  Dorsetshire  for  mili- 
tary service.  He  says  himself:  *' After  Weymouth  was 
taken  in  ^  by  the  Lord  General  Essex,  the  Committee 
for  Dorset  going  into  the  country,  desired  Sir  Anthony's 
company  with  them,  which  he  did."  ^ 

On  the  third  of  August  he  received  a  commission  to 
command  a  brigade  of  horse  and  foot,  with  the  title  of 
Field  Marshal  General'  Cooper's  first  military  serv^ice 
was  in  the  taking  of  Wareham.  Together  with  Colonels 
Sydenham  and  Jephson,  he  proceeded  to  besiege  that 
town  with  twelve  hundred  horse  and  foot;  and  they 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Lieutenant-General  Middleton, 
with  a  thousand  horse.     They  began  to  storm  the  out- 

^  "  Taken  in  ;'*  the  usual  phrase   of  the   time  when  speaking  of 
taking  a  town :  it  occurs  also  in  Clarendon. 

**  You  durst  not  think  of  taking  in  a  heart 
As  soon  as  you  set  down  before  it." 

Suckling,  Brennoralt, 
'  Autobiographical  Sketch.     There  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons' 
Joamals,  July  10,  1644,  of  permission  given  to  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper 
to  go  into  Dorsetshire. 

*  A  copy  of  the  commission  is  among  the  papers  at  St  Giles's. 
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works  on  the  tenth  of  August,  when  the  garrison  im- 
mediately capitulated,  three  hundred  undertaking  to 
serve  the  Parliament  against  the  rehels  in  Ireland.^  The 
governor  of  Wareham  for  the  King  was  Colonel  O'Brien, 
a  brother  of  Lord  Inchiquin,  who  had  lately  left  the 
King^s  service  for  the  Parliament  in  disgust  at 
Ormond's  cessation  with  the  Irish  rebels;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  O'Brien  had  not  been  hearty  to  defend 
Wareham. 

Cooper  says  that  he  attended,  by  order  of  the  Dorset- 
shire Committee  and  Council  of  war,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  relate  the  taking  of  Wareham, 
but  there  is  no  entry  to  this  effect  in  the  Journals.  Uis 
statement,  however,  is  doubtless  correct.  Four  days 
after  the  taking  of  Wareham,  he  was  added  by  a  vote 
of  both  Houses  to  the  Committee  for  governing  the 
army  in  Dorsetshire;  and  on  the  same  day,  his  case 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  for  Sequestrations  sitting 
at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  to  consider  on  what  terms  his 
estates  should  be  restored  to  him.^  The  Committee 
made  a  report  in  a  few  days,  recommending  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  compound  by  a  payment  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  House  imrnediati^ly  adopted 

*  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  1646;  Kush worth's  Collectiontt,  pt  8, 
vol.  ii.  p.  697  ;  Vicanj's  Pari.  Chrou.  iv.  5 ;  WhitoUx^ke's  MvmurialB, 

S.  98  ;  Coinm.  Joum.  Aug.  14, 1644.  These  diflVreiit  atvouuts  vary  in 
etails,  and  it  is  difficult  to  rccoucile  thcni  eutirely.  From  the  ac* 
counts  in  Kushworth  and  Vican,  it  wouki  upfwar  that  Colouid  Syden- 
ham and  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  bore  the  chief  imrt  in  thin  action.  The 
Commons'  Journals  rec<ml,  August  14,  that  letters  uf  thanks  were  sent 
by  the  Parliament  to  Middleton  and  Jetthsou.  CooiH*r  was  probably 
thanked  in  person,  as  he  attende<l  at  the  Imr  of  the  House  of  Coninioua 
to  relate  what  had  been  done. 

'  Comm.  Joum.  August  14.  I^rd  Campbell  erroneously  places  the 
taking  of  Wareham  after  Uiese  votes  of  August  14,  wluch  were  tha 
rewara  of  his  service. 
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the  report'  The  five  hundred  pounds  were  never  paid, 
and  it  appears  from  a  note  preserved  in  the  family 
papers,  that  the  fine  was  diaoharged  by  Cromwell, 
thirteen  yeara  later,  in  1657. 

On  October  25,  Cooper  was  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Pajliamunt's  forces  in  Dorsetshire,'  and  he 
took  the  field  with  ten  regiments  of  horse  and  foot, 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  all,  to  encounter  Sir  Lewis 
Dives  of  Sherborne  Castle,  who  was  about  the  same 
time  appointed  the  King's  commander-in-chief  in 
Dorsetshire.* 

In  the  nif-antime  the  King  had  followed  Essex  into 
Cornwall,  and  there  completely  defeated  him.  The 
King  then  returned  to  Exeter,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
October  passed  into  Dorsetshire,  and  stayed  a  few  days 
at  Sherborne.*  The  Varliament,.  on  receiving  the  news 
of  Essex's  disaster,  had  successively  despatched  two 
armies  under  Waller  and  Manchester,  to  check  the 
King,  who  now  hurried  on  from  Sherborne  to  attack 
Waller  near  Andover.  Here  he  gained  an  advantage 
over  Waller:  at  Newbury,  where  he  fought  Waller's 
forces  joined  with  Manchester's,  and  contended  ugainst 
an  army  double  of  liis  own,  he  neither  curiquered  nor 
was  defeated ;  and  he  then  cairied  oft'  his  army  to 
Oxford,  arriving  there  himself  ou  the  twenty-third  of 
November.* 

'  CDoiin.  Jaom.  Aug.  22. 

•  Autobio^trapiiical Sketrh.   TbeoriginalcomraissioH  u  atSt.  GiWii. 

•  "Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  with  fiftaeii  hundred  horse  and  foot  from 
■erer«J  carriflons,  took  the  field  M  encoaater  Sir  Lewiu  DiTes."  tWhitv. 
l-K-Vv*  Hemoriala,  p.  lOU,  Octolier  1614.)  See  also  Vicarn'B  P&rl. 
Chron.  W-  62. 

•  Clnrruaufi,  Hist-  of  Rebullion,  yiii.  148.  '  Ibid.  viii.  181. 
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In  the  beginning  of  November,  Cooper  took  by  stonn 
a  Cavalier  garrison  at  Abbotsbury,  the  house  of  Sir 
John  Strangways.  A  minute  and  graphic  account  of 
this  action  is  in  existence,  written  by  Cooper  himsell 
The  following  draft  of  his  report  to  the  Committee  for 
the  Parliament  for  Dorsetshire,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
is  among  the  papers  in  Lord  Shaftesbury *s  possession. 

"Honourable, — Yesterday  we  advanced  with  your 
brigade  to  Abbotsbury  as  a  place  of  great  concern,  and 
which  by  tlie  whole  council  of  war  was  held  feasibla 
We  came  thither  just  at  night,  and  sent  them  a  summons 
by  a  trumpeter,  to  which  they  returned  a  slighting 
answer  and  hung  out  their  bloody  flag.     Immediately 
we  drew  out  a  party  of  musketeers,  with  which  Major 
Baintun  in  person  stormed  the  church,  into  which  they 
had  put  thirteen  men,  because  it  flanked  the  house. 
This  after  a  hot  bickering  we  carried,  and  took  all  the 
men   prif^onei-s.     After  this   we   sent  them    a   second 
summons  under  our  hands  that  they  might  have  fair 
quarter  if  they  would  accept  it,  otherwise  they  must 
expect  none  if  they  forced  us  to  a  storm.     But  they 
were  so  gallant  that  they  would  admit  of  no  treaty,  so 
that  we  pr(»pared  ourselves  for  to  force  it,  and  acconl- 
ingly  fell  on.     The  business  was  extreme  hot  for  above 
six  hours  ;   we  were  forced  to  burn  down  an  outgate 
to  a  court  before  we  could  get  to  the  house,  and  then 
our  men  rushed  in  through  the  fire  and  got  into  the  hall 
porch,  where  with  furse  fagots  they  set  fire  on  it,  and 
plied  the  windows  so  hard  with  small  shot  that  the 
enemy  durst  not  appear  in  the  low  rooms  :  in  the  mean- 
time one  of  our  gims  played  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  gimners  with  fire  balls  and  granadoes 
with  scaling  ladders  endeavoured   to   fire  the  second 
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stoiy,  but,  that  not  taking  effect,  our  soldiers  were 
forced  to  wrench  open  the  windows  with  iron  bars,  and, 
pouring  in  fagots  of  furse  fired,  set  the  whole  house  in  a 
flaming  fire,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  be  quenched, 
and  then  they  cried  for  quarter ;  but  we  having  bet  ^ 
divers  men  before  it,  and  considering  how  many  garrisons 
of  the  same  nature  we  were  to  deal  with,  I  gave  com- 
mand there  should  be  none  given,  but  they  should  be 
kept  into  the  house,  that  they  and  their  garrison  might 
fall  together,  which  the  soldiers  with  a  great  deal  of 
alacrity  would  have  performed,  but  that  Colonel  and 
Major  Sidenham,  riding  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
gave  them  quarter ;  upon  which  our  men  fell  into  the 
house  to  plunder  and  could  not  be  by  any  of  their  com- 
manders drawn  out,  though  they  were  told  the  enemy's 
magazine  was  near  the  fire  and,  if  they  stayed,  would 
prove  their  ruin,  which  accordingly  fell  out,  for  the 
powder  taking  fire  blew  up  all  that  were  in  the  house, 
and  blew  four  score  that  were  in  the  court  a  yard  from 
the  groimd,  but  hurt  only  two  of  them.  Mr.  Darby  was 
of  the  number,  but  not  hurt.  We  had  hurt  and  killed 
by  the  enemy  not  fifteen,  but  I  fear  four  times  that 
number  will  not  satisfy  for  the  last  mischance.  Captain 
Heathcock  and  Mr.  Cooper  (who  did  extreme  bravely) 
were  both  slain  by  the  blow  of  the  powder.  Captain 
Gorge,  a  very  gallant  young  gentleman,  is  hurt  in  the 
head  with  a  freestone  fixjm  the  church  tower  and  shot 
through  the  ankle,  but  we  hope  will  live.  Lieutenant 
Kennett  to  Major  Peutt,  who  behaved  himself  very 
well,  was  blown  up  with  the  powder  and  slain  ;  and 
Lieutenant  Hill,  who  went  a  volunteer  and  was  sent  in 
to  get  out  the  soldiers,  was  blown  up  with  the  rest,  yet 
since  we  have  taken  him  strongly  ^  out  of  the  rubbish 

*  So  in  the  manuscript,  apparently ;  the  meaning  muut  bo  "lost" 
'  So  in  the  manuscript. 
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and  hope  to  preserve  him.  The  house  is  burnt  down  to 
the  ground,  and  could  not  be  saved.  We  have  prisoners 
Colonel  James  Strangways,  Major  Coles,  and  three 
captains,  besides  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  and  thirty 
horse,  all  Strangways  his  whole  regiment  Sir  William 
Waller's  officers  all  of  them  have  behaved  themselves 
extreme  gallantly,  and  more  than  could  be  expected  in 
their  readiness  and  observance  for  your  commands ;  we 
cannot  say  to  whom  you  owe  the  most  thanks,  only 
lieutenant-Colonel  Oxford  we  are  extremely  obliged  to 
for  his  nobleness  in  joining  in  this  expedition,  though 
without  command,  only  on  our  entreaty.  Captain  Stair 
and  Captain  Woodward  behaved  themselves  extremely 
well.  Our  men  are  so  worn  out  with  duty  and  this  mis- 
chance that  we  are  necessitated  to  retire  to  Dorchester 
to  refi-esh  them.  If  you  have  anything  in  particular  to 
command  us,  we  shall  most  readily  obey  you.  To- 
mori^ow  we  have  a  council  of  war  of  all  the  officers,  and 
then  we  shall  conclude  of  what  may  be  of  most  advan- 
tage to  your  service,  and  by  God's  blessing  will  faith- 
fully prosecute  it  Colonel  Sidenham  has  yet  afforded 
us  no  amnmnition ;  all  his  men  are  supplied  from  us 
hitherto  l)esides.  He  makes  not  up  his  regiment  either 
of  horse  or  foot ;  he  has  withdrawn  one  moi'e  company 
this  day.  We  have  given  him  orders  that  all  the 
prisoners  that  are  officers  should  be  sent  to  you.  We 
humbly  desire  you  will  be  pleased  to  consent  to  no 
exchange  for  any  of  them  until  Haynes  be  exchanged. 

"A.  A.  Cooper." 

Another  account  of  the  storming  of  Abbotsbury  has 
been  preserved  in  Vicars's  Parliamentary  Chronicle, 
written  by  an  officer  who  was  under  Cooper  in  the 
engagement,  and  who  sjieaks  with  the  highest  admira* 
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tion  of  Cooper's  gallantry.  '*  About  the  eighth  of  this 
instant  November,"  says  Vicars,  "  we  received  credible 
information  out  of  the  West  by  a  letter  from  a  com- 
mander of  note  and  quality,  of  the  storming  and  taking 
of  a  strong  garrison  of  the  enemy's,  which  was  Sir  John 
Strangwaies  his  house  in  Dorsetshire,  and  had  been  a  very 
ill  neighbour  to  our  renowned  garrison  of  Lime,  which 
service  was  most  bravely  performed  by  that  valiant  and 
loyal  patriot,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Commander- 
in-chief  for  the  Parliament  in  that  county."  The  letter 
is  as  follows;  it  confirms  Cooper's  account  in  all 
material  particulars  ;  the  name  of  the  officer  who  wrote 
it  I  have  not  discovered  : — 

"  SlE, — We  marched  from  Dorchester  to  Abbotsbury, 
where  Colonel  James  Strangewayes  and  all  his  regiment 
were  in  garrison;  they  held  both  the  house  and  the 
church  which  joined  to  the  house  :  it  was  night  before 
we  summoned  it,  and  they  in  a  scorn  refused  the 
summons  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  a  very  active 
and  noble  gentleman,  and  Commander-in-chief,  where- 
upon he  sent  his  Major-General  with  a  considerable 
party  against  the  church,  who  presently  assaulting  it 
took  it  and  all  the  men  in  it  prisoners,  without  the  loss 
of  one  man  of  our  own.  After  this  we  summoned  them 
in  writing,  the  second  time,  to  yield  on  fair  quarter  or 
else  to  expect  no  mercy,  if  they  forced  us  to  storm 
them.  To  this  also  they  disdained  to  return  an  answer; 
upon  which  denial  we  fell  on,  and  after  as  hot  a  storm 
as  ever  I  heard  of,  for  six  hours  together,  it  pleased  God 
at  last  to  give  us  the  place.  When  by  no  other  means 
we  could  get  it,  we  found  a  way  by  desperately  flinging 
in  fired  turf-fagots  into  the  windows.     And  the  fight 

VOL.   L  F 
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then  grew  so  hot  that  our  said  Commander-in-chief  (who 
to  liis  perpetual  renown  behaved  most  gallantly  in  this 
service)  was  forced  to  bring  up  his  men  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  house,  and  could  hardly  then  get  them  to 
stay  and  stand  the  brunt,  yet  in  all  this  time  (God  be 
praised)  we  had  but  three  men  killed  and  some  few 
wounded.  Now  when  as  by  the  foresaid  hot  assault 
half  of  the  house  was  on  a  light  fire,i  and  not  to  be 
quenched,  then  at  length  Colonel  James  Strangways 
called  out  for  quarter,  which  our  Commander-in-chief 
was  resolved  no  man  in  the  house  should  have,  in 
regard  they  had  so  desperately  and  disdainfully  scorned 
his  summons,  and  also  in  regard  that  the  Cavaliers' 
custom  was  observed  to  be  to  keep  such  paltry  houses 
and  pilfering  garrisons  against  any  of  our  armies,  that 
they  might  thereby  be  sure  to  do  us  mischief,  and  (by 
reason  of  our  observed  clemency)  to  have  their  lives  at 
last  granted  to  them  :  but  some  of  our  commanders 
upon  one  side  of  the  house,  contrar}'  to  the  mind  of 
our  said  Commander-in-chief,  and  against  the  opinion  of 
all  the  officers,  in  his  absence  had  given  them  (quarter, 
which  being  granted  them,  we  instantly  rushed  into  the 
house,  which  being  on  a  light  fire  and  their  magazine  in 
it  (I  believe  mther  accidentally  than,  as  some  reported, 
purjjosely  and  treacherously),  to  set  on  fire  four  or  five 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  blew  up  between  thirty  and 
forty  of  our  men ;  yet,  the  Lord  be  blessed,  myself  and 
the  rest  were  even  miraculously  prt^served. 

"  We  took  prisoners  Colonel  James  Strangewayes,  Sir 
John  Strangewayes  his  son,  governour  of  this  garrison, 
his  Major  and  thrt»e  Captains :  and  not  three  of  his 
whole  regiment  but  were  either  killed  or  taken,  and  the 
house  was  wholly  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  and  we 
thereby  freed  of  a  pestilent  and  pernicious  neighbour. 

*  "A  light  fire,"  an  old  expreHsion  for  "u  bright  fir«." 
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Colonel  Bnien  and  Mr.  Crompton  behaved  themselves 
very  worthily  in  this  action,  and  Captain  Starre  incom- 
parably bravely. 

"  Yours, 

"C.  A."i 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  Abbotsbury,  Cooper  marched 
to  Sturminster,  and  the  royalists  evacuated  the  castle 
on  his  approach :  thence  he  marched  to  Shaftesbury, 
and  forced  the  royalist  garrison  of  that  town  to  quit.* 
The  following  instructions  to  Cooper  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  Dorsetshire,  without  other  date  than  "  Poole, 
eight  at  night,  1644,"  were  probably  written  in  November, 
between  the  taking  of  Abbotsbury  and  the  expedition  to 
Shaftesbury : — 

"  Noble  Sib, — We  have  received  your  letter  and  have 
considered  the  particulars.  In  that  which  concerns  the 
altering  your  quarters,  we  hold  it  most  fit  to  be  resolved 
on  by  the  council  of  war  upon  the  place,  according  as 
you  have  intelligence  of  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Only  we  shall  intimate  that,  before  Shaston^  be  resolved 
on,  it  may  be  considered  how  safe  a  retreat  may  be 
made,  if  a  body  of  the  enemy's  horse  advances  to 
Blandford.  ....  We  are  very  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  soldiers  with  some  money,  and  have 
sent  you  twenty  pound,  whereof  we  are  fain  to  borrow 
ten.  If  we  had  more,  you  may  be  assured  those  should 
not  want  that  deserve  so  well  and  are  so  modest  in  their 
demands.  You  are  now  in  a  convenient  quarter  to  raise 
money  on  malignants,  therefore  we  desire  you  to  make 

1  Vican's  ParL  Chron.  iv.  67.  This  work  is  so  scarce  that  I  may  be 
excused  for  extroctiDg  the  whole  of  a  letter  so  closely  connected  with 
Shaftesbury's  history. 

>  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  1646.  >  Shaftesbury. 
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use  of  the  opportunity  to  the  best  advantage,  and  you 
shall  be  confident  of  our  approbation.  We  have  nothing 
else  at  present  but  that  we  are, 

"  Your  very  loving  Friends, 

Tho,  Eble,         Elias  Bond, 
III.  Brodripp,     Tho.  Henley, 
El  Burie,  Hi.  Eow. 

"Poole,  eight  at  night,  1644."^ 

These  instructions  show  great  straits  for  money.  The 
following  memoranda  were  probably  written  about  the 
same  time  by  Cooper  for  the  Governor  of  Poole  :* — 

''  1.  That  if  they  cannot  immediately  send  us  a  supply 
of  horse,  that  orders  be  forthwith  sent  for  the  with- 
drawing the  Sussex  foot,  and  that  the  rest  be  disposed 
into  their  several  garrisons.  The  keeping  them  together 
in  a  body  does  devour  that  provision  should  be  sent  into 
the  garrisons  and  destroys  the  county,  besides  these  few 
horse  we  have  (being  not  al)ove  a  hundred)  are  wholly 
taken  up  with  providing  for  them. 

"  2.  That  if  a  considerable  party  of  horse,  sufficient  to 
relieve  Taunton,  cannot  be  sent  us  presently,  we  desire 
that  some  few  may  be  spared,  with  which  added  to 
those  we  have  aln^ady  we  shall  be  able  to  victual  our 
garrisons  and  subsist  in  the  county.  However,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  subsist  without  than  with  the 
Sussex  foot 

"  3.  Under  a  thousand  horse  it  will  be  now  difficult  to 
relieve  Taunton,  the  enemy  having  received  the  addition 

*  From  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers  at  St,  OilpM's. 

s  They  are  among  the  family  papers  at  St.  (*iles*s,  in  Shafte«biuy*s 
han<lwriting,  without  any  date,  and  with  the  headinf^  *'IIeiiio- 
randums  for  the  OoTemor  of  Poole."  Thoy  must  have  be«a  writton  ib 
KoTember  1644. 
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of  a  hundred  horse  lately  from  the  King's  army  under 
Colonel  Cooke,  so  that  with  those  horse  that  lie  near 
Salisbury  they  are  able  to  march  fifteen  hundred  horse 
and  dragoons. 

"4.  The  enemy  being  resolved  to  fortify  round  the 
skirts  of  Somerset,  as  Sherbom,  Sturten  Candell,  Shafton, 
to  make  it  a  safe  quarter  for  his  retreat  and  to  drive  all 
the  parts  of  the  counties  of  Dorset  and  Wilts  unto  their 
quarters,  being  resolved  both  their  horse  and  foot  shall, 
if  they  be  forced  to  retire,  live  on  the  skirts  of  these 
two  counties, — quaere,  whether  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  us  to  garrison  Hooke  House,^  and,  if  we  cannot  force 
them  from  Shafton  or  Sherbom,  to  garrison  in  some 
other  strong  houses  near  those  places  by  which  their 
incursions  may  be  restrained. 

"5.  The  enemy  being  possessed  of  Ivychurch  and 
Langford  Houses,  from  which  they  make  perpetual 
inroads  into  the  eastern  part  of  our  country,  and  bring 
the  northern  part  of  Wiltshire  into  contribution  to  them, 
— qusere,  whether  we  should  not  garrison  Falston  House,^ 
by  which  we  are  sure  to  cut  them  off  from  troubling 
this  county,  besides  we  shall  gain  the  contribution  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Wiltshire. 

•*  6.  Quaere,  whether  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
pluck  down  the  town  of  Wareham,  it  being  impossible 
for  us  to  victual ;  if  Sir  W.  Waller  ever  draw  away  his 
foot,  the  town  is  left  naked  and  exposed  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  enemy,  who  will  certainly  possess  it  unless  it  can 

*  Hooke  House,  near  Beaminster,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  the  celebrated  defender  of  his  house  in  Hampshire,  Basing. 
Hooke  House  was  burnt  down  in  1647.  (Hutchins's  Hist,  of  Dorset, 
i  494.) 

'  Ludlow  mentions  Falston  House  as  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament 
in  1645,  with  one  of  his  relatives,  Major  William  Ludlow,  as  governor. 
(Memoirs,  L  pp.  148,  158.)  Falston,  Ivychurch,  and  Langford  Houses 
were  all  near  Salisbury.  Langford  belonged  to  Lord  Gorges ;  it  is 
now  c^ed  Longford,  and  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 
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be  made  no  town.  And  there  can  be  no  argument 
against  the  demolishing  it,  being  extremely  mean-built> 
and  the  inhabitants  almost  all  dreadful  malignants,  be- 
sides the  keeping  it  will  certainly  starve  more  honest 
men  than  the  destroying  it  will  undo  knaves. 

"  7.  A  few  foot  in  Lulworth  with  a  troop  of  horse  will 
keep  Corfe  far  better  than  Wareham.  And  the  lesser 
number  of  foot  we  keep,  the  more  horse  and  dragoons 
we  shall  be  able  to  maintain,  with  which  the  business 
of  this  county  must  be  done. 

"8.  If  they  ai'e  unwilling  to  destroy  the  town  of 
Wareham,  it  may  be  left  for  a  horse  quarter ;  and 
they  have  direction,  when  they  are  forced  to  quit  it, 
to  set  it  on  fire. 

"  9.  That  the  horse  of  the  county  be  all  reduced  into 
a  regiment,  and  there  may  be  two  troops  allowed  the 
governors  of  Poole  and  Weymouth,  Weymouth  troop  to 
be  commanded  by  Major  Sydenham,  otherwise  it  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  together  or  in  any  command. 

**  10.  That  the  Committee  name  whom  they  will  have 
to  be  colonel  of  their  horse,  and  that  they  will  assign 
how  many  troops  he  will  allow  in  the  regiment  and 
whose  troops  these  shall  be,  and  that  they  will  send  to 
my  Ijord  (leneral  for  a  commission  for  the  colonel. 

"11.  That  there  be  twenty  musketeei-s  in  every  troop 
and  a  full  troop  of  dragoons  at  least  in  the  regiment" 

A  letter  to  Sir  Anthony  from  London,  November  5, 
1644,  from  Mr.  John  Collins,  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  charge  of  his  private  affairs,  mentions  that 
no  step  is  being  taken  at  Goldsmiths  Hall  for  th^ 
recovery  of  his  comi)osition-fine  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  speaks  of  law-business  still  pending  in  the  Court  of 
Wards  : — 
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**  ITpon  my  late  speech  with  Mr.  Allen,i  I  find  no 
other  but  that  your  business  at  their  Hall  rests  in  peace. 
In  the  Court  of  Wards  business  nothing  stirs  as  yet. 
In  the  matter  of  indictment  of  your  tenants  the  City 
solicitor  is  someway  calling  upon  it,  but  I  have  used 
some  means  lately  to  allay  him,  and,  if  that  hold  not,  I 
must  get  the  Court  moved  for  a  further  postponement 
imtil  the  next  term." 

The  following  letter  to  Cooper  from  Colonel  Butler, 
who  commanded  at  Wareham,  and  was  directing  the 
si^e  of  Corfe,  again  shows  the  great  want  of  money 
with  the  Parliament's  forces  in  Dorsetshire. 

"  Sir, — I  have  written  in  a  former  letter  the  three  foot 
of  Colonel  Eaynesborough's  are  immediately  to  be  drawn 
oflf  for  Abingdon  ;  the  men  are  loth  to  leave  the  siege  if 
they  may  have  money  and  provision.  To-morrow  they 
expect  pay,  for  they  buy  all  by  the  penny.  I  beseech 
you  do  what  may  be  done  to  send  money  with  all  speed, 
for  it  is  a  business  of  great  concernment,  and  I  likewise 
beseech  you  to  do  what  you  may  for  Mrs.  Squib.  We 
have  sent  to  Poole  and  Weymouth  for  men  and  ammu- 
nition. I  pray  you  do  your  utmost  to  second  our 
desires,  and  in  sending  to  London,  but  especially  send 
money,  and  now  be  doing  for  your  country  and  for 
Grod's  cause.  A  little  now  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  here- 
after. I  pray  send  money,  money ;  and  that  will  take 
Corfe  Castle,  which  is  in  no  strong  condition. 

"  Sir,  I  am, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 
**  Warham,  Dec.  18, 1644.  Robt.  Butler. 

•'To  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
at  Wimbome,  these  present." 

^  Doubtless  Alderman  AIIpd,  an  active  Parliamentarian. 


"W- 
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In  December,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  received 
orders  from  the  Parliament  to  proceed  with  all  his 
Dorsetshire  forces  to  the  relief  of  Taunton,  where  Blake, 
who  had  before  so  gallantly  defended  Lyme,  was  main- 
taining another  equally  gallant  defence  against  the 
royalists  under  great  disadvantages.  Cooper,  who  had 
the  chief  command,  was  joined  in  this  expedition  by  a 
force  under  Major-General  Holbom,  and  Edmund 
Ludlow  also  joined  with  two  hundred  horse  from  Wilt- 
shire.^ The  besiegers  immediately  retired  on  the  arrival 
of  this  relieving  force.  Cooper  wrote  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex  from  Taunton,  annoimcing  the  easy  success  of 
the  expedition : — 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency, — ^The  last  night 
we  brought  all  our  carriages  safe  to  Taunton  with  our 
horse.  We  find  the  castle  in  no  great  want  of  victual, 
only  of  powder  and  salt.  The  town  began  to  be  in  great 
distress,  and  it  almost  a  miracle  to  us  that  they  should 
adventure  to  keep  the  town,  their  works  being  for  the 
most  part  but  pales  and  hedges,  and  no  line  about  the 
town.  The  enemy  endeavoured  twice  to  force  it,  but 
were  repulsed ;  and  since  they  have  only  kept  them  in 
by  a  quartering  round  about  the  town  at  a  mile  or  two 
distance.  Notwithstanding,  the  townsmen  made  daily 
sallies  and  got  in  store  of  victuals,  without  which  it  had 
been  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  such  numbers  of 
unnecessary  people.     The  enemy  on  Friday  last  have 

*  Autobiog.  Sketch.  Ludlow,  L  135  ;  Vicaro's  Pari.  Chron.  iy.  77.  It 
would  a]»iH)ar  from  the  acctouuts  in  Ludlow  and  Vicam,  that  Holborn 
had  the  chief  command,  but  Cooper  dintiuctly  stuteN  in  his  thoroughly 
reliable  Autobiographical  Sketch  of  1640,  that  he  had  a  commission 
from  Essex  to  command  in  chief.  Holborn  mode  various  marauding 
excursionH  against  garrisoned  houses  about  Taunton.  See  the  panage 
in  Vicars  referred  to. 
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quitted  their  garrisons  in  Wellington,  Wyrwail/  and 
Cokam  Houses ;  the  two  last  they  have  burnt,  and  as  I 
saw  him  they  have  quitted  Chidock  House,  whether  it 
be  out  of  fear  or  to  make  a  body  able  to  encounter  with 
us,  we  cannot  yet  understand ;  but  Sir  Lewis  Dives  his 
running  up  with  his  horse  to  the  Bridgewater  forces 
argues  the  latter ;  however,  we  are  in  a  very  good  condi- 
tion, if  they  receive  no  assistance  from  the  King's  army, 
which  we  most  fear ;  this  country  being  of  so  great  im- 
port to  the  enemy  that  it  will  be  worth  their  engaging 
their  whole  army,  which  may  prove  a  successful  design 
to  them,  if  we  have  not  a  considerable  strength  ready  on 
all  motions  of  the  enemy  to  advance  to  our  assistance. 
I  shall  only  humbly  offer  this  to  your  Excellency's  con- 
sideration, to  whose  commands  I  shall  always  render 
myself  faithful  and  obedient,  as  becometh  your  Excel- 
lency's most  devoted,  most  humble  servant, 

"Anthony  Ashley  Coopek."^ 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
December  24,  and  was  copied  by  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes 

*  So  in  the  mannscript ;  Wyrwail  may  be  Worthele  near  Plymouth. 
Cokam  House  in  Coleombe  near  Colvton  in  Devonshire,  and  belonged 
to  Sir  John  Pole.  Chidock  or  (  hideock  House  belonged  to  Mr.  Arundel, 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Wellington  House  was  burnt  down  by  the  royalists 
in  the  next  year. 

«  This  letter  is  in  Sir  S.  D'Ewes's  Diary,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  HarL  MSS.166,  p.  1696.  It  was  first  printed  by  the  author  in 
the  ''Memoirs,  Lfetters  ana  Speeches,  &c.  of  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,"  1659. 
There  is  an  entry  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  December  24,  1644  :  "A 
letter  from  Orchard  from  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  directed  to  my 
Lord  General,  concerning  the  relief  of  Taunton,  was  this  day  read. 
Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  and  earnestly  recommended  from  this 
House  to  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  to  send  a  new,  speedy, 
and  considerable  supply  of  forces  into  the  West."  It  is  also  stated  in 
Whitelocke's  Memorials,  Dec.  23,  1644,  p.  121  :  **  Letters  from  Sir 
A.  A.  Cooper  infonned  of  the  relief  of  Taunton  town  and  castle,  held 
out  to  admiration  by  Colonel  Blake,  notwithstanding  his  great  want  of 
ammunition  ^nd  provisions,  and  that  the  works  there  were  incon- 
siderable." 
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into  his  Diary.  The  letter  was  not  entered  in  the 
Journals.  It  is  a  striking  and  amusing  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  Shaftesbury's  character  has  been  prejudiced 
i)y  biographers,  that  Lord  Campbell, — ^who  had  never 
seen  the  letter,  and  knew  no  more  than  was  to  be  learnt 
from  the  simple  notices  in  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  in  Wliitelocke's  Memorials,  that  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  had  written  a  letter  concerning 
the  relief  of  Taunton, — ^has  said,  imaginatively,  that  **he 
wrote  a  flaming  account  of  the  exploit  to  the  Parlia^ 
ment,  taking  greater  credit  to  himself  than  Cromwell  in 
his  despatch  announcing  his  victory  at  Dunbar."  A 
more  modest  and  plain  statement  than  that  of  Cooper's 
letter  on  this  occasion  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The 
House  of  Commons  resolved,  after  the  reading  of 
Cooper  s  letter  to  Essex,  that  the  Committee  of  both 
Kingdoms  should  be  urged  to  send  speedily  a  strong 
reinforcement  to  Taunton ;  and  Waller  and  Oliver 
Cromwell  were  ordered  into  the  West  in  the  end  of 
February  for  the  relief  of  Taunton. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1644,  a  year  of  great  militaiy 
activity  for  Cooper.  The  next  year  was  passed  more 
tranquilly.  The  following  is  his  own  account  in  his 
Autobiographical  Sketch,  written  in  January  1646,  of 
his  proceedings  during  1645  : — 

"In  May  he  received  divers  commissions  from  the 
Committee  of  the  West,  the  chief  of  which  was  to 
command  in  chief  the  forces  they  designed  to  beleaguer 
Corfe  Castle,  which  forces  he  was  to  receive  from 
Colonel  Weldon,  who  then  connnandotl  in  the  West; 
but  when  Sir  Anthony  came  into  the  country,  he  found 
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Weldon  blocked  up  by  Goring,  so  that  being  not  sup- 
plied with  men,  he  was  forced  to  return.  In  June  he 
went  with  his  lady  to  Tunbridge,  where  he  for  six 
weeks  drank  the  waters.  In  September  his  lady  went 
to  Oxted,  in  Surrey,  to  her  aunt  Capel's,^  where  her 
mother  also  was,  and  they  both  sojourned  there.  In 
October  he  went  down  into  the  country,  and  sat  with 
the  Committee  constantly,  most  commonly  as  chair- 
man. In  December  he  was  employed  by  the  Committee, 
with  Colonel  Bingham,  to  the  General,  who  lay  then  at 
Autree,*  in  Devon,  to  obtain  an  assistance  of  force 
towards  the  besieging  Corfe  Castle,  which  they  ob- 
tained^ In  the  end  of  this  month  he  returned  to 
Oxted  in  Surrey." 

This  is  the  concluding  passage  of  the  Autobiogra- 
phical Sketch  prefixed  to  the  Diary,  which  begins  on 
January  1,  1646.  Cooper's  military  service  had  come 
to  an  end.  It  was,  doubtless,  terminated  by  that  new- 
modelling  of  the  army  in  1645  which  was  attended  by  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance,  and  which  substituted  Fairfax 
for  Essex  as  Commander-in-chief,  gave  Cromwell  gi'eat 
advancement,  and  removed  most  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders  from  commands  in  the  army,  replacing  them 
by  Independents.  As  Cooper  had  not  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  his  petition,  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance  probably  did  not  apply  to  him ; 

*  Lady  Capel,  sister  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry's  second  wife  :  she 
was  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Capel,  knight,  of  Hadham,  Herts,  and  had  been 
previously  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins  of  Oxted. 

*  Ottery  St.  Mary ;  the  General  was  Fairfax,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded Essex. 

>  Corfe  Castle  surrendered  after  a  long  siege,  in  April  of  next  year, 
to  Colonel  Bingham.  Mr.  Martyn  and  Lord  Campbell  erroneously 
state  that  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  took  Corfe  in  1644. 
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but  he  had  connected*  himself  with  the  Presbyterians 
on  his  coining  over  to  the  Parliament,  and  he  was 
precisely  one  of  the  class  of  oflRcers  whom  the  promoters 
of  the  "  New  Model "  of  the  army  did  not  desire  to 
include  in  the  new  arrangements.  It  is  certain  that  he 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  Parliament,  or  with  its  officers 
in  the  West.  This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  his  own 
account  of  his  proceedings  during  the  year  1645,  which 
has  been  quoted,  and  by  his  subsequent  unintermitted 
attention  to  various  local  duties  in  the  service  of  the 
Parliament.^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1645,  after  he  had  ceased  to  serve 
as  an  officer  of  the  army.  Sir  Anthony  made  an  attempt 
to  obtain  admission  as  a  member  of  the  parliament 
through  his  original  petition  for  Downton.  An  entry 
in  the  Journals  informs  us  that,  on  September  1,  Sir 
Walter  Erie  was  ordered  by  the  House  to  report  on 
a  future  day  concerning  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's 
election.  But  there  is  no  subsequent  entry  of  a  report 
Cooper  was  not  admitted.^  The  explanation  of  his 
failure  is,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in  the  ordinance, 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  year,  that  no 
peer  or  commoner  who  had  been  in  the  King's  quarters 
should  be  admitted  again  to  sit  in  either  House. 
Whitelocke  records,  on  September   18  of   this  year. 


^  Lord  Campbell,  whose  biography  was  written  on  the  plan  of 
imagining  a  bad  motive  for  eyery  action,  sayH  :  **  He  was  suddenly 
satiated  with  military  glory,  and  after  this  brilliant  eanipaiffii  nerer 
again  ap|M.>ared  in  the  neld  :  whether  he  retired  from  some  affront,  or 
mere  oaprii^e,  is  not  rehainly  known." 

*  The  other  seat  for  Downton,  held  by  Sir  Edward  Griffin,  who 
adhered  to  the  King,  was  at  this  time  declared  vacant,  and  a  new  writ 
was  issued,  September  1645. 
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that  "  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  professed  his  great  affection  to 
the  Parliament,  and  his  enmity  to  the  King's  party 
fipom  whom  he  had  revolted,  and  was  now  in  great 
favour  and  trust  with  the  Parliament"  This  probably 
refers  to  some  declaration  of  political  faith  made  in 
support  of  his  endeavour  to  gain  admission  to  sit  for 
Downton. 

The  seven  or  eight  years  which  followed  were  passed 
in  comparative  tranquillity,  and  were  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  business  of  private  life  and  performance  of 
local  duties.  Excluded  from  Parliament,  Cooper  ac- 
cepted all  the  events  and  changes  which  these  years 
witnessed,  and  submitted  to  the  mutilated  and  reduced 
Parliament  as  the  existing  authority,  and  acted  under 
its  orders.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  Diary, 
which  extends  from  the  beginning  of  1646  to  the 
middle  of  1650,  is  little  more  than  a  meagre  chronicle 
of  visits,  journeys,  domestic  incidents,  and  pecuniary 
transactions,  and  does  not  contain  one  single  comment 
on  any  of  the  great  political  events  which  are  crowded 
into  this  period:  for  these  years  witnessed  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  royal  cause  and  the  disruption  of  the 
victorious  parliamentary  party,  the  humiliation  of  the 
Presbyterians  by  the  Independents  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment by  the  army,  the  consolidation  of  Oliver  Crom- 
weirs  power,  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Commonwealth,  without  King 
or  House  of  Lords,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  small 
remnant  to  which  military  violence  had  reduced  the 
House  of  Conmions,  and  which  history  has  branded 
with  the  nickname  of  the  Bump. 
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Though  Cooper  conformed  always  to  the  authority 
of  the  actual  sovereign  power,  it  is  certain  that  his  prf - 
dilections  and  chief  personal  relations  were  with  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  party.    At  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  he  was  regarded  one  of  this  party.     A  storj- 
is  told,  which  may  have  some  truth  in  it,  of  his  having 
endeavoured   at  the  beginning  of  the  contest  between 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  array,  which  ended  in  the  forced  exclusion  of 
the   Presbyterian   members,  to  moderate  the   zeal  of 
Holies  against  Cromwell.     The  incident  referred  to  in 
tlie  following  story,  which  is  related  by  Locke,  was  in 
the  spring  of  1647 ;  it  is  told  by  him,  however,  with 
that  tone  of   evident    exaggeration   of    Cooper's  im- 
portance which  characterises  the  whole  of  Locke's  frag- 
ment of  a  memoir.    Tlie  King  was  now  vanquished,  and 
a  prisoner  in  the  care  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  and 
army.     The  House  of  Commons  wished  to  reduce  their 
army,  and  to  despatch  a  portion  for  service  in  Ireland. 
The  army,  assembled  near  Saffron  Walden,  clamoured 
for  payment  of  an'ears,  and  an  imperious  petitum  was 
presented  from  the  army  by  three  emissaries  at  the  liar 
of  the  House.     The  House  passed  a  resolution  in  dis- 
approval of  the  petition.     Another  was  set  on  foot  in 
the  anny,  when  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Holies  to  declare  the  pctiticm  seditious, 
and  its  promoters  traitors ;  and  tliero  was  private  talk 
of  calling  Cromwell  to    account.     Cromwell   left  the 
House  while  the  discussion  was  proceeding,  and  went 
straight  to  the  army.     Locke's  story  is  as  follows : — 

"It  happened  one  morning  that  Sir  A.  A  Cooj>er, 
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calling  on  Mr.  Holies  on  his  way  to  the  House,  as  he 
often  did,  he  found  him  in  a  great  heat  against  Crom- 
well, who  had  then  the  command  of  the  army,  and  a 
great  interest  in  it.  The  provocation  may  be  read  at 
laige  in  the  pamphlets  of  that  time,  for  which  Mr.  Holies 
was  resolved,  he  said,  to  bring  him  to  punishment. 
Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  dissuaded  him  all  he  could  from  any 
such  attempt,  showing  him  the  danger  of  it,  and  told 
him  it  would  be  suflBcient  to  remove  him  out  of  the 
way  by  sending  him  with  a  command  into  Ireland. 
This  Cromwell,  as  things  stood,  would  be  glad  to 
accept ;  but  this  would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Holies.  When 
he  came  to  the  House  the  matter  was  brought  into 
debate,  and  it  was  moved  that  Cromwell  and  those 
guilty  with  him  should  be  punished.  Cromwell,  who 
was  in  the  House,  no  sooner  heard  this,  but  he  stole 
out,  took  horse,  and  rode  immediately  to  the  army, 
which,  as  I  remember,  was  at  Triplow  Heath ;  there  he 
acquainted  them  what  the  Presbyterian  party  was  a 
doing  in  the  House,  and  made  such  use  of  it  to  them 
that  they,  who  were  before  in  the  power  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, now  united  together  under  Cromwell,  who  imme- 
diately led  them  away  to  London,  giving  out  menaces 
against  Holies  and  his  party  as  they  march,  who  with 
Stapleton  and  some  others  were  fain  to  fly ;  and  thereby 
the  Independent  party  becoming  the  stronger,  they,  as 
they  called  it,  purged  the  House,  and  turned  out  all  the 
Presbyterian  party.  Cromwell,  some  time  after,  meet- 
ing Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  told  him,  I  am  beholden  to  you 
for  your  kindness  to  me;  for  you,  I  hear,  were  for 
letting  me  go  without  punishment,  but  your  friend, 
God  be  thanked,  was  not  wise  enough  to  take  your 
advice."  ^ 

*  Locke's  Works,  ix.  278.     See  for  an  account  of  what  jjassed  in  the 
House,  April  30,  1«47,  Ludlow,  i.  190,  and  Holles's  Memoirs,  p.  89. 
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This  story,  as  told,  contains  several  historical  in- 
accuracies, such  as  occur  in  other  parts  of  Locke's 
memoir.^  Fairfax  was  at  the  time  General-in-chief,  not 
Cromwell ;  and  no  motion  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  House  against  CromwelL  There  is  apparent 
confusion  between  the  proceedings  against  Holies, 
Stapleton,  and  other  Presbyterian  members  in  1647  and 
the  violent  general  "  purge  "  by  the  army  in  December 
1648.  But  it  is  quite  probable  that  Cooper  tried  to 
temper  HoUes's  zeal,  and  that  Cromwell  afterwards 
spoke  of  the  matter  to  Cooper. 

Cooper  was  high  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  for  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  year  1647,  and  leave  was  given  him 
to  reside  out  of  the  county  during  the  year  of  hia 
shrievalty.^ 

Some  passages  of  his  Diary  extending  from  January 
1,  1646,  to  July  10,  1650,  are  here  selected,  which  have 
interest  in  connexion  with  his  life  and  character,  or 
with  the  habita  of  the  time. 

On  February  5, 1646,  Cooper  records  a  surgical  ope- 
ration : — "  I  had  a  nerve  and  vein  cut  by  Gell  and 
two  more,  for  which  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  chamber 
twelve  days."  On  February  12,  "I  had  another  nerve 
and  vein  cut." 

On  April  1,  1646,  he  mentions  that  two  Dorsetshire 
boys  of  his  neighbourhood,  fifteen  years  old  each, 
bound  themselves  to  him  for  seven  years  for  his  plan- 
tation in  Barbadocs,  to  receive  5/.  each  at  the  end  of 
the  time. 

1  Soc  note,  pp.  40-42. 

*  Comm.  Joum.  Dec  1, 1040,  Jan.  0, 1047 ;  and  see  further  on,  p.  81. 
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The  DorsetBhire  quarter  sessions  were  held  on  the 
seventh  and  eighth  of  April,  "this  time  kept  at 
Dorchester,  and  not  at  Sherborne,  for  security."  The 
magistrates  did  bloody  work :  "  Nine  hanged ;  only 
three  burnt  in  the  hand,"  is  Cooper's  summary  of  their 
deeds. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Dorsetshire  Committee,  of 
which  Cooper  was  one,  "sat  in  the  Shire  Hall,  at 
Dorchester,  by  the  ordinance  for  punishing  pressed 
soldiers  that  ran  away  on  the  15th  of  January  last, 
when  three  were  condemned  to  die,  two  to  run  the 
gantelope,^  two  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels  and  one  to 
stand  with  a  rope  about  his  neck." 

On  July  27,  there  is  an  entry  of  a  domestic  incident : 
"  My  wife  miscarried  of  a  boy ;  she  had  gone  twenty 
weeks.  Her  brother  John^  in  jest  threw  her  against 
a  bedstaff,  w^hich  hurt  her  so  that  it  caused  tliis." 

In  August  he  attended  the  assizes  at  Salisbury  and 
Dorchester,  being,  he  says,  in  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  for  the  whole  circuit.  The  judges  were 
Mr.  Justice  KoUe  and  Serjeant  Godbolt.  On  August 
10,  the  assizes  began  at  Salisbury,  and  Cooper  took  the 
oaths  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Wiltshire. 

"  August  11 :  Sir  John  Danvers  came  and  sat  with  us. 
Seven  condemned  to  die;  four  for  horse-stealing,  two 
for  robl)ery,  one  for  killing  his  wife,  he  broke  her  neck 
with  his  hands;  it  was  proved  that,  he  touching  her 
body  the  day  after,  her  nose  bled  fresh ;  four  burnt  in 

*  Old  spelling  of  gauntlet  or  gantlet.     The  word  is  said  to  be  of 
Dutch  origin  ;  gantj  all,  and  lopen,  to  run. 

•  John  CJoventry,    the  eldest  of  the  Lord  Keeper's   sons  by  his 
second  wife ;  see  p.  38. 
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the  hand,  one  for  felony,  three  for  manslaughter;  the 
same  sign  followed  one  of  them  of  the  corpse  bleeding. 
"August  12.— I  and  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts  begged  the 
life  of  one  Prichett,  one  of  those  seven  condemned, 
because  he  had  been  a  Parliament  soldier.  I  waited  on 
the  judges  to  Dorchester." 

At  Dorchester  the  assizes  terminated  on  the  four- 
teenth : — 

"Five  condemned  to  die,  two  women  for  murdering 
their  children,  one  of  them  a  married  woman ;  one  for 
murder,  one  for  robbery,  one  for  horse-stealing :  three 
burnt  in  the  hand,  one  for  manslaughter,  two  for  felony. 
Chibl>ett  condemned  for  horse-stealing.  The  Justices 
begged  his  reprieve,  he  having  been  a  faithful  soldier  to 
the  State." 

A  few  days  after,  on  the  seventeenth,  he  went 
Bryanston  bowling-green,  where  he  "  bowled  all  day." 

On  October  1  he  mentions : — "  I  went  to  Shaftesbury 
to  the  council  of  war  for  Massey's  brigade,  and  got  them 
removed  out  of  Dorset."  The  Parliament  had  ordensl 
tluit  this  brigade  should  be  disbanded.^ 

In  December,  he  enters : — 

"  I  was  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  made  High 
Sheriir  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  I  was  by  ordinance  of 
Parliament  made  one  of  the  committee  for  Dorset  and 
Wilts,  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  his  army's  contribution." 

In  March  of  next  year,  1G47,  he  .ittended  the  judges 
as  slicriff,  at  the  Wiltshire  assizes: — 

"March  13  :  The  judges  came  into  Salisbury,  Justice 

^  Ludlow'i  Memoin,  i.  181. 
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Boles^  and  Seijeant  Godbolt  They  went  hence  the  17th 
day.  I  had  sixty  men  in  liveries,  and  kept  an  ordinary 
for  all  gentlemen  at  Lawes  his,^  four  shillings  and  two 
shillings  for  blew  men.  I  paid  for  all.  There  were 
sixteen  condemned  to  die,  whereof  fourteen  suffered. 
George  Philips  condemned  for  stealing  a  horse ;  I  got 
his  reprieve,  and  another  for  the  like  ofiTence  was  re- 
prieved by  the  judge.  Three  more  were  burnt  in  the 
hand,  then  comdemned." 

On  March  29,  he  and  his  wife  had  another  disap- 
pointment— '*  My  wife  miscarried  of  a  child  she  was 
eleven  weeks  gone  with.** 

During  this  month  of  March,  Cooper  adds,  "  I  raised 
the  country  twice,  and  beat  out  the  soldiers  designed 
for  Ireland  who  quartered  on  the  county  without  order, 
and  committed  many  robberies."  These  were  very  likely 
soldiers  of  the  disbanded  Massey*s  brigade,  of  whom 
Ludlow  says  that  many  gave  trouble  in  Wiltshire,  and 
ultimately  enlisted  themselves  to  sers^e  against  the  rebels 
in  Ireland,  the  Parliament  having  sent  instructions  and 
oflScers  for  that  purpose.^ 

In  June  he  took  his  wife  to  Bath,  where  she  stayed 
five  weeks.  "June  15:  We  came  to  Bath,  where  my 
wife  made  use  of  the  Cross  bath,  for  to  strengthen  her 
against  miscarriage." 

The  August  Wiltshire  assizes  began  at  Salisbury  on 
the  fourteenth  and  ended  on  the  eighteenth.  The 
judges   this  time  were  Godbolt,  now  a  Judge  of  the 

1  Mr.  Justice  Rolle,  afterwards  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  in  1648.  He  was  one  of  the  two  jwi^es  seized  in  their  beds  at 
Salisbury,  in  Penniddocke's  royalist  rising  in  1655,  and  had  tlien  a 
narrow  escape  of  his  life. 

•  Lawes's.  '  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  i.  181. 
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Common  Pleas,*  and  Serjeant  Wild,  afterwards  Chief 
Baron.  "  Four  condemned  to  die :  one  for  a  robbery, 
two  for  horse-stealing,  one  for  murder.  Luke,  that  was 
for  the  robbery,  I  got  his  reprieve."  Cooper  adds,  "I 
kept  my  ordinary  at  the  Angel,  four  shillings  for  the 
gentlemen,  two  for  their  men,  and  a  cellar." 

On  November  12,  there  is  a  curious  entry  of  a  spe- 
culation : — "  The  little  ship  called  the  *  Rose,'  wherein 
I  have  a  quarter  part,  which  went  to  Guinea,  came  to 
town  this  term  (blessed  be  God !).  She  has  been  out 
about  a  year,  and  we  shall  but  make  our  money." 

On  the  twenty-ninth  : — "  My  wife  was  delivered  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  dead  maid  child ;  she 
was  within  a  fortnight  of  her  time." 

For  the  fii'st  half  of  the  year  1648,  Cooper  had 
attacks  of  ague.  On  F'ebruary  14  he  enters  in  his 
Piary,  "  I  fell  sick  of  a  tertian  ague,  whereof  I  had  but 
five  fits,  tlnough  the  mercy  of  the  Lord."  This  ague 
prevented  his  sitting  with  the  judges  at  the  assizes  in 
March.  He  had  ceased  to  be  Sheriff  of  Wiltshire, 
having  received  his  writ  of  discharge  on  February  11 
from  his  uncle  Tooker,  who  succeeded  him.  Again,  on 
April  29,  there  is  an  entry :  "  I  fell  sick  of  a  tertian 
ague,  whereof  I  had  but  two  fits,  through  the  mercy  of 
the  Lord." 

In  July  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the  ordinance 
of  Parliament  for  a  rate  for  Ireland  for  Dorsetshire,  and 
also,  by  ordinance  of  Parliament,  wtis  made  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  militia  in  DorsetsluR'. 

1  He  had  Ihtu  made  a  Judge,  April  30,  1C47:  he  died  iu  the  next 
vtar.    (Fou'b  Judges  Ti.  318.) 
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The  ordinance  for  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  sixth  of 
January,  1649.  The  trial  began  on  the  twentieth ;  on 
the  twenty-seventh  sentence  was  passed,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  the  King  was  executed.  Even  this  great  event 
elicits  no  mention  in  Cooper's  Diary.  He  was  travelling 
at  the  time,  and  he  merely  notes  his  movements.  On 
the  twenty-ninth,  the  day  before  the  execution,  he  left* 
his  house  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles  to  go  to  London,  and; 
on  the  thirtieth  he  travelled  from  Andover  to  Bagshot. 
The  entries  in  the  Diary  are  these : — "  January  29  :  I 
began  my  journey  to  London,  and  went  to  Andover. 
— 30 :  I  went  to  Bagshot. — 31 :  I  came  to  London,  and 
lodged  at  Mr.  Guidott's,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields."  This 
is  all. 

In  the  next  month  he  records :  "  I  was  made  by  the 
States  a  justice  of  peace  of  quorum  for  the  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  and  of  oyer  and  terminer  for  the 
western  circuit." 

In  July  1649,  a  heavy  domestic  calamity  befell  him, 
the  sudden  death  of  his  wife : — 

"  July  10  :  My  wife,  just  as  she  was  sitting  down  to 
supper,  fell  suddenly  into  an  apoplectical  convulsion  fit. 
She  recovered  that  fit  after  some  time,  and  spoke  and 
kissed  me,  and  complained  only  in  the  head,  but  fell 
again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  never  came  to 
speak  again,  but  continued  in  fits  and  slumbers  until 
next  day.  At  noon  she  died ;  she  was  with  child  the 
fourth  time,  and  within  six  weeks  of  her  time." 

She  had  had  no  child  bom  alive.  They  had  been 
married  nine  years  and  a  half.     Cooper's  glowing  and 
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touching  eulogium  of  his  wife,  which  here  follows  in 
the  Diary,  has  been  already  quoted.^ 

In  little  more  than  nine  months  Cooper  was  again 
married.  One  of  the  last  entries  in  his  Diary  records 
his  marriage,  on  April  25, 1650,  with  the  Lady  Frances 
Cecil,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  a  royalist  nobleman. 

A  few  days  before  this  marriage,  on  April  19,  Cooper 
entered  in  his  Diary :  "I  laid  the  first  stone  of  my  house 
at  St.  Giles's."  2 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  Cooper  con- 
tinued obedient  to  the  existing  supreme  authority,  acted 
as  a  magistrate,  took  the  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  new  Commonwealth  without  King  or  House  of 
Lords,  and  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  administer  the 
engagement  in  Dorsetshire.  He  mentions  in  the  Diary 
that  he  was  sworn  as  a  magistrate  for  the  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Dorset,  and  acted  for  the  first  time  since  the 
King's  death,  on  August  16, 1649, — about  a  month  after 
the  loss  of  Jiis  first  wife.  He  subscribed  the  engage- 
ment, with  a  number  of  his  brother  magistrates,  at 
Salisbury  quarter  sessions,  on  Januar}'  17,  1650.  On 
January  29  he  sat  at  Blandford,  on  a  conmiission  from 
the  Council  of  State,  to  give  the  engagement.  On  the 
thirty-first  he  started  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  second  of  February,  and  he  there  received  a  new 
commission  to  himself  and  others  for  giving  the  engage- 
ment in  Dorsetshire. 

Tlie  Diary  ends  abruptly  on  July  10,  1650.     In  the 

»  Soe  p.  19. 

*  Tiie  ri^bt  wing  of  the  present  house  was  built  in  1651.    (Uatduns** 
Hist  of  Dorset,  iii.  186.) 
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following  year  Cooper's  wife  bore  him  a  son,  who  was 
christened  Cecil,  and  who  died  in  childhood.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  January,  1652,  was  bom  another  son, 
Anthony  Ashley,  who  lived  to  inherit  his  father's 
possessions  and  titles,  and  transmitted  them  to  a  son 
of  his  own,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "  Charac- 
teristics." 

From  the  termination  of  the  Diary  in  July  1650  to 
the  beginning  of  1652,  there  is  no  information  as  to 
Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  proceedings.  But  it  is  certain  that 
he  remained  constant  in  allegiance  to  the  Eump  Par- 
liament. On  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1652,  he  was 
named  by  this  Parliament  one  of  a  Commission  for  the 
reform  of  the  laws.  A  Committee  of  the  Parliament 
had  been  named  for  the  same  purpose  some  time  before, 
but  the  slowness  of  its  proceedings  caused  great  dissatis- 
faction. It  was  now  resolved  to  appoint  a  Commission 
of  twenty-one  members,  none  of  whom  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament,  to  assist  the  Committee.  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  the  last-named  of  the 
twenty-one  Commissioners.  The  first -named,  and  pro- 
bably the  leading  member  of  the  Commission,  was 
Matthew  Hale,  the  future  celebrated  Chief  Justice. 
These  were  associated  with  a  motley  group,  in  which 
were  a  few  lawyers,  three  officers  of  the  army,  Des- 
borough,  Tomlinson,  and  Packer,  and  the  notorious 
preacher,  Hugh  Petei-s,  who,  after  the  Eestoration,  was 
one  of  the  victims  selected  to  expiate  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death 
by  a  body  of  judges  of  whom  one  was  Cooper. 

This  Commission,  guided  chiefly  by  Hale,  drew  up  a 
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digest  of  the  laws,  and  prepared  various  excellent  drafts 
of  measures,  some  of  which,  designed  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  legal  proceedings  and  facilitate  conveyances. 
Cooper  afterwards  procured  to  be  passed  by  the  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament.  The  celebrated  Marriage  Act  of  the 
Barebone*s  Parliament,  prescribing  the  celebration  of 
marriages  before  magistrates,  was  one  of  the  measures 
prepared  by  this  Commission.^ 

On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1653,  it  is  entered  in 
the  Journals  : — "  Resolved  by  the  Parliament  that  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  baronet,  be,  and  is  hereby, 

1  See  the  coUection  of  Acts  prepared  by  this  Comniission  in  Somen* 
Tracts,  vol.  vi.  They  were  priiitp<l  by  onler  of  the  narel)one*8  Parlia- 
meut,  immediately  after  its  assembling.  Several  of  these  measures  had 
beeu  reported  to  the  Rump,  but  none  appear  to  have  been  passeil  by 
that  parliament.  It  appears  from  two  entries  in  the  Journals  (January 
20,  21,  1653)  that  the  Commission  prepared  a  digest  of  the  laws, 
of  whieli  the  Parliament  ordered  three  hun<lred  copies  to  be  printed. 
Various  measures  were  referred  by  the  House  to  this  Commission  for 
their  advice,  among  others  a  bill  for  a  gi^ncral  register  of  lands  (Joum. 
Feb.  2,  16.53).  This  bill  had  not  come  back  from  the  Commiision 
when  the  Rump  was  diss<dved,  April  20,  1»»53.  The  registry  bill 
ap|)ears  to  have  neen  strongly  pressed  on  the  Rump  by  petitions  from 
without  (Jouni.  July  22,  16.52),  and  the  long  time  spent  in  discussing 
it  by  tli<'  law  retbrm  Commission  caused  great  ccmiplaints.  Ludlow 
complains  of  the  lawyers  spi'uding  three  months  on  the  word  **incum- 
bnintre "  in  this  bill  (i.  430),  and  see  Cromwell's  sjwech  to  the 
Barebone's  parliament  (Carlyle,  ii.  198).  Whitelocke,  who  was  a 
ni«'mb«»r  of  the  Committ«'e  of  the  Rump  which  this  Commission  was 
appointed  to  a-ssist,  complains  of  the  impracticability  of  Hugh  Peter* 
in  this  Commission.  "  1  Wius  often  advised  with  by  some  of  tlut 
<*ommittee,  and  none  of  them  was  more  active  in  this  business  than 
Mr.  Hugh  I'etere  the  minister,  who  underst«Kxl  little  of  the  law,  but 
was  very  oninionative  and  wtiuld  fretjueutly  mention  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings or  the  law  in  H(tlland  wherein  he  was  alt<»gi'ther  mistaken. ** 
(Memorials,  p.  521.)  Peters  says  of  himself,  **  1  rather  was  tliere  to 
pray  than  to  mend  laws,  but  1  might  as  well  have  l>een  sparwl."  Hale, 
writing  on  the  amendment  of  the  laws  after  the  Restoration,  spi^aks  of 
the  impra(!ticability  of  the  law  refonners  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
atlmits  the  unwillingness  of  the  lawyers  to  ai<l  them,  saying  that  they 
feared  to  incn>ase  the  dilficulties  of  a  general  scttlenu'ut  of  proiierty  if 
the  King  should  Iw  restored,  and  feared  also  to  increase  the  ditncnltiei 
of  a  restoration.  (Hargreave'i  Law  Tracts,  p.  274.) 
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pardoned  of  all  delinquency,  and  be,  and  is  hereby,  made 
capable  of  all  other  privileges  as  any  other  of  the  people 
of  this  nation  are."  Now,  therefore,  very  shortly  before 
Cromwell's  ejection  of  the  Eump  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
Cooper  was  at  last  admitted  to  all  privileges,  and  made 
capable  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  Tliere  is  not  the 
sliglitest  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  biographers  have 
imagined,  that  Cooper  had  recently  given  offence  to  the 
Parliament,  or  that  he  had  ever  acted  against  it  since  he 
quitted  the  King's  party.^ 

*  Mr.  Martyn,  to  explain  this  entry  in  the  Jonnials,  has  invented 
that  the  Parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  had  some  suspicions 
of  Cooper  and  arrested  him  as  a  delinquent,  nnd  aftervvanis  par^loned 
him  in  order  to  secure  his  friendship  as  against  Cromwell  (Life,  i.  163). 
Lord  Campbell  has  improved  on  Mr.  Martyn's  statomrnt.  **ln  the 
beginning  of  1652,  he  became  a  member  of  the  famous  Commissi(m  for 
the  reform  of  the  law ;  but  he  soon  found  this  very  dull  work,  and 
being  shut  out  from  all  civil  and  military  distinction,  he  became  highly 
discontented,  and  muttered  so  loud  against  the  reigning  authorities 
that  he  was  actually  taken  up  as  a  deliufpient ;  but  nothing  could  bo 
proved  against  him  except  some  intemperate  speeches,  and  it  was 
resolved  by  the  House,  'that  Sir  A.  A.  ('ooi)cr  be  pardoned  of  all 
delinquency.*"  The  dislike  of  the  Law-reform  Commission,  in  which 
Cooper  took  great  interest,  the  discontent,  the  loud  mutterings,  the 
arrest,  and  the  proved  intemperate  speeches,  are  all  imagination. 


\  / 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1653—1666. 

Cromwell's  ejpction  of  the  Rump — Reasons  for  the  act — ^Temporary 
Council  of  State— A  Conyention  summoned — Meets,  July  4, 
1653 — Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  a  member— Proceedings  of  Barebone's 
Parliament — Parties  in  that  assembly — Questions  of  Church  and 
Law  Reform — Cromwell  allied  with  the  moderate  party — ^The 
Parliament  resigns  its  powers  to  Cromwell,  December  12, 1668 — 
Cooper  had  acted  with  tne  moderate  party  and  Cromwell,  and  had 
promoted  the  resignation — Iille  rumour  that  Cromwell  meant  to 
make  Cooper  Lord  Chancellor — Cromwell  refuses  to  be  King,  and  is 
made  Protector — Cooper  said  to  have  pressed  him  to  be  King— 
Cooper  one  of  the  new  Council  of  State — The  Instniment  of 
Government — Milton  serves  under  the  Council — Cooj^r  elected 
to  the  new  parliament  for  "Wiltshire,  Poole,  and  Tewkesbury— Sits 
for  Wiltshire — Ludlow's  account  of  the  Wiltshire  election — Parlia- 
ment  meets,  Septcm]>er  3,  1654 — Cromwell's  difficulties  with  the 
Parliament — He  dissolves  it — Cooper  ceases  to  attend  the  Privy 
Coun<il — His  estrangement  from  Cromwell — Ludlow's  mistakes 
about  this  estrangement — Death  of  Cooper's  second  wife  in  1654— 
Story  of  CoofHsr  wishing  to  marry  Cromwell's  daughter  Mary — He 
marrios,  in  1556,  a  daughter  of  fjonl  SjKjncer  of  Wonnleighton^ 
Her  character — She  survives  Shaftesbury. 

Four  years  of  tlie  government  of  the  Rump  Parliament 
had  prostrated  tlie  forces  of  the  enemies  of  the  Common- 
wejilth  in  the  three  countries,  and  had  also  divided 
tliat  body  within  itself,  and  made  it  obnoxious,  for 
various  reasons,  to  lai-ge  portions  of  the  republican 
party.  These  four  years  had  likewise  consolidat^Mi  the 
l>ower  of  the  army,  and  established  the  ascendency  and 
fixed  tlie  ambition  of  Cromwell,  its  victorious  generaL 
Those  who  interpret  a  great  career  by  a  single  motive. 
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and  do  not  allow  the  possibility  either  of  generous 
desires  to  the  objects  of  their  antipathy  or  of  human 
weaknesses  to  their  idols,  will  ascribe  Cromwell's  sup- 
pression of  the  Bump,  according  as  they  may  be  his 
admirers  or  his  depreciators,  to  pure  patriotism  or  un- 
scrupulous ambition.  It  is  more  probable  that  ambition 
and  a  persuasion  of  public  advantage  combined  to  move 
Cromwell  to  this  act.  The  force  of  circumstances  and 
his  own  superiority  of  character  had  made  him  master 
of  the  destinies  of  the  country,  and  he  would  have  been 
more  than  human  if  he  had  been  unwilling  to  grasp 
supreme  power  when  it  was  within  easy  reach.  The 
Bump  had  committed  many  errors,  which  Cromwell 
probably  exaggerated,  and,  as  is  inevitable  even  for 
the  wisest  holders  of  power,  had  made  many  enemies, 
whom  Cromwell  probably  encouraged  and  deluded.  But 
a  numerous  executive  is  especially  unsuited  to  a  time 
when  the  ravages  of  revolutions  are  to  be  repaired,  and 
the  discord  of  civil  wars  to  be  laid  to  rest,  and  a  nation 
placed  again  in  the  way  of  tranquil  progress  after 
storms ;  and  Cromwell  might  not  unreasonably  or  un- 
justly persuade  himself  that  his  own  clear  head  and 
strong  hand  could  better  provide  for  the  interests  of 
the  Conunonwealth  than  a  distracted  and  damaged 
assembly,  in  which  some  able  and  upright  men  were 
swamped  by  pedants,  adventurers,  and  fanatics.^ 

*  There  is  no  information  as  to  the  exact  number  of  members  of  the 
Rmnp  Parliament,  i.  e.  the  remnant  of  tlie  Long  Parliament  rei.ogniseil 
as  members  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  It  was  probably  about 
180.  The  largest  number  ever  recorded  as  voting  is  122,  at  the  election 
of  the  CoQncU  of  State,  November  24,  1652.  The  onlinar>'  attendance 
of  members  was  about  fifty.  Ludlow  counted  160  who  had  sat  in  the 
House  simse  1648  as  alive  m  AprU  1659.  (Mem.  ii.  645). 
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The  immediate  cause  of  Cromwell's  violent  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Eump  was  a  dispute  as  to  when  their  power 
should  terminate,  and  how  tlieir  successors  should  be 
appointed.  A  bill  for  regulating  the  electioa  of  future 
Parliaments  had  long  been  before  them,  and  the  slow- 
ness with  which  they  proceeded  in  it  had  occasioned 
many  reproaches.  With  great  difficulty  they  had  been 
prevailed  on,  in  November  1651,  to  fix  a  day  for  the 
termination  of  their  own  power ;  and  the  day  fixed  was 
three  years  distant,  the  third  of  November,  1654  The 
bill  for  the  election  of  future  Parliaments  provided  a 
much  more  popular  scheme  of  representation  than  that  of 
the  ancient  constitution ;  it  was  the  same  as  that  which 
Cromwell  afterwards  adopted  in  the  mixed  constitution 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment," though  now  he  was  vehemently  opposed  to  it, 
arguing  that  for  the  election  of  a  sovereign  assembly  it 
was  a  dangerous  experiment  in  the  distracted  condition 
of  the  country.  Cromwell  urged  that  the  Presbyterians 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  an  assembly  popularly  elected. 
Tliis  party  had  fought  with  the  heir  of  the  late  King 
against  the  Rump ;  they  had  l)een  vanquished  in  the 
field,  and  Prince  Charles  was  an  exile.  "Let  them 
not,"  said  Cromwell,  "peril  the  republic,  and  revive 
prostrate  pretensions  by  a  popular  election  which  must 
introduce  many  Presbyterians  into  power."  He  called 
upon  the  Kump  to  name  an  early  day  for  the  termina- 
tion of  their  own  power,  and  to  nominate  a  sovereign 
l)ody  of  moderate  numlwr  as  their  immediate  successors. 
Both  these  demands  were  refused.  The  Rump  were 
now  as  impatient  to  pass  their  bill  as  before  they  had 
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been  dilatory ;  and  at  last,  on  the  twentieth  of  April, 
1653,  as  they  were  hurrying  the  bill  through  its  last 
stage,  in  spite  of  an  understanding  with  Cromwell  that 
on  that  day  no  progress  should  be  made  with  it,  Crom- 
well brought  a  handful  of  soldiers  into  the  House  and 
violently  broke  up  the  assembly.^ 

1  See  Cromwell's  account  of  his  reasons  for  taking  this  step  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Barebone's  Parliament,  which  may  be 
read  in  the"  Parliamentary  History,"  or  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  work.  1  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  Cromwell's  objections  to  the  popular  character 
of  the  scheme  of  representation  proposed  in  the  bill  with  another 
charge  which  he  distinctly  makes  against  the  Rump,  that  they  designed 
by  this  bill  to  continue  tneir  own  power.  I  cannot  suppose,  with  Mr. 
Carlyle,  that  the  bill  contained  a  clause  providing  that  every  member 
of  the  Rump  should  be  a  member  of  the  new  parliament  without 
election.  (Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  ii.  177.)  Perhaps  Cromwell 
meant  to  say  that  the  bill  either  would  lead  to  a  virtual  reproduction 
of  the  Rump,  or  must  let  in  a  number  of  Presbyterians :  excluding 
clauses  sufficiently  stringent  to  keep  out  Presbyterians  might  have 
produced  the  former  result.  Or  perhaps  Cromwell,  whose  object  was 
to  justify  himself  and  abuse  the  Rump,  did  not  consider  very  nicely 
all  that  he  said  against  them.  The  election  of  the  Parliument  of  1654, 
under  the  same  plan  of  representation,  verified  Cromwell's  expectations 
as  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  There  are  two  well-known  graphic 
descriptions  of  Cromwell's  ej(^ction  of  the  Rump,  Ludlow's  (ii.  455) 
and  tne  Earl  of  Leicester's  (Blencowe's  Sydney  Papers,  p.  139);  but 
though  their  descriptions  are  graphic,  neither  was  an  eye-witness. 
WhiteIo<:ke,  who  was  present,  gives  a  very  tame  account  of  the  scene. 
Two  interesting  notices  of  this  event,  which  will  be  new  to  most 
readers,  by  members  who  were  ejected,  occur  in  the  debates  in  Burton^s 
Parliamentary  Diary.  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  :  "  We  were  labouring  here 
in  the  House  on  the  act  to  put  an  end  to  that  parliament,  and  to  call 
another.  I  desired  the  passing  of  it  with  all  my  soul.  The  ques- 
tion was  putting  for  it,  when  our  General  stood  up  and  called  in  his 
lieutenant  with  two  files  of  musqueteers,  with  their  hats  on  their  heads, 
and  their  guns  loaden  with  bullets.  Our  General  told  us  we  should  sit 
no  longr;r  to  cheat  the  jwoplo.  The  Speaker,  a  stout  man,  was  not 
willing  to  go.  He  was  so  noble  that  he  frowned,  and  said  he  would 
not  out  of  the  chair,  till  he  was  plucked  out;  which  was  quickly  done, 
without  much  compliment,  by  two  soldiers,  and  the  maco  taken." 
(iiL  98.)  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  evidently  badly  reported  stiys  :  "I 
never  desired  any  earthly  thing  with  more  earnestness,  to  see  that 
parliament  fairly  dissolved,  an<i  another  provided  to  build  up.  The 
question  being  put  to  dissolve — with  a  very  loud  Yea.  This  done, 
persons  came  to  the  door.  One  cume  in,  and  sweetly  and  kindly  took 
your  pre<lece8sor  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the  chair.  I  say 
sweetly  and  gently.     This  was  never  known  abroad,  how  near  the 
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The  Rump  sat  no  more,  and  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  an  obedient  army  of  eighty 
thousand  men. 

In  a  few  days  Cromwell  appointed  a  Council  of 
State  to  transact  the  ordinary  duties  of  executive 
government.  It  consisted  of  thirteen  members,  in- 
cluding himself  He  continued  to  exercise  the  sove- 
reign power  with  the  advice  of  his  Council  of  oflBcers.^ 
and  lie  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion which  lie  had  made  to  the  Rump,  to  arrange  for 
the  nomination  of  a  temporary   sovereign  assembly. 

parliament  that  conquered  others  was  to  conquering  themselves.** 
(iii.  209.)  It  appears,  from  these  two  statements  of  persons  present, 
that  the  question,  that  the  bill  do  pasa,  was  artually  put.  M.  Goizot 
has  pu])lislied  an  interesting  letter  of  M.  de  Bordeaux,  the  French 
Minister  in  lx)ndon,  giving  an  account  of  this 'dissolution.  (Hist  de 
Cromwell,  vol.  i.  App.  No.  23.)  M.  de  Bordeaux' account  of  Harrison's 
taking  the  Speaker  irom  the  chair  curiously  agrees  with  Reynolds's : 
*'  Ia^  (lit  niaior  (Harrison),  le  chapeau  h  la  main  avec  tout  respei't, 
s'en  alia  h  la  chaire  du  Siieaker,  et  lui  baisant  la  main  le  prit  par  la 
sicnne  et  la  ronduisit  hors  du  i)arlemcnt  comme  un  gentilhomme  ferait 
une  demoiselle."  M.  de  BonfeAUx  also  puts  into  Cromwell's  mouth  a 
short  spetH'h  accusing  the  Parliament  of  tyranny  and  corruption,  and 
declaring  lii.s  resolve  to  place  the  government  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
re.s|H»ctahle  men,  *'entre  les  mains  de  peu  de  gens,  mais  gens  de  bien.** 
*  The  continued  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  by  Cromwell  and 
the  Council  of  officers  after  the  establi.shment  of  the  Council  of  State 
puzzled  c(mti-nn>oraries  (Blencowe's  Sydney  Pa^Kjrs,  p.  142),  and  has 
puzzled  Mr.  Godwin,  who  descriW*  the  Council  of  officers  and  the 
Couni-il  of  Stwte  as  two  co-onlinate  powers.  (Hist  of  Commonwealth, 
iii.  528.)  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cromwell  appointeil  the 
Council  of  State  for  oniinary  puqioses  of  administration,  retaining  in 
his  own  hands  the  sovereign  power,  which  he  continued  to  exercise 
with  the  acivicc  of  the  Council  of  otficors.  The  Council  of  State  con- 
sisted of  Cromwell,  (Jeneral  LamlxTt  (his  son-in-law),  (ieueral  Harrison, 
General  Desborough  (Croniwell's  brother-in-law).  Colonels  Stai»eley, 
Sydenham,  Philip  Jones,  Tomlinson,  and  Hnuift,  Sir  Gilliert  IVkeV- 
iiig,  AValt«*r  Stri<'kland,  John  Carew,  and  Samuel  Moyer.  It  exem- 
plifies the  inamiracies  of  contemiM>rary  writers,  that  Lonl  l^icester 
calls  the  Council  of  State  a  council  of  ten  (Blmcowe's  Sydney  Papers, 
p.  141);  antl  Heath  names  Fairfax  and  Deane  as  ntemliers  of  it. 
(Chronicle,  p.  343.) 
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Six  weeks  were  spent  in  deliberating  on  the  composition 
of  this  body.  At  last,  early  in  June,  summonses  were 
issued  to  a  hundred  and  forty-two  persons,  of  whom 
a  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  nominated  for  the 
counties  of  England,  six  for  Wales,  six  for  Ireland, 
and  six  for  Scotland.^ 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  nominated,  with 
nine  other  members,  for  Wiltshire.  He  accepted  this 
nomination,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
this  assembly,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  Cromwell's 
views. 

This  is  the  body  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament,  so  nicknamed  from  one  of  its 
members,  a  notorious  fanatic,  who  bore  the  singular 
name  of  Praisegod  Barebone  or  Barbone.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  its  members  were  religious  enthusiasts,  Ana- 
baptists, Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  followers  of  other 
sects  into  which  the  Independents  were  subdivided,  and 
tradesmen  and  men  of  small  means  and  humble  position. 
Cromwell,  having  determined  to  call  together  such  a 
body,  was  compelled  to  consult  those  on  whom  his 
power  depended,  and  who  had  supported  him  in  his 
measures   against  the   Eump.      The   ministers  of  the 

*  Hobbea  mentions  one  hundred  and  forty -two  as  the  number  of 
summonses  issued  (Behemoth,  Partiv.)  Cromwell  in  his  address  to 
the  a8semb1y  on  its  meeting  says  that  they  were  **  above  a  hundred 
and  forty."  A  member  of  the  assembly  to  whom  we  owe  the  fullest 
account  of  its  proceedings,  says  that  two,  and  two  only,  refused  their 
nominations.  (Somers  Tracts,  vi.  269.)  One  of  those  who  refused 
was  probably  Fairfax.  See  Godwin,  iii.  524.  The  list  of  the  members 
printed  in  the  Somers  Tracts  (vi.  246)  contains  only  139  names.  Mr. 
Hallam  incorrectly  states  120  as  the  number  of  the  assembly  (Constit. 
Hist.  ii.  829) ;  this  is  the  number  said  to  have  att<»ude<l  on  the  first 
day.  Dr.  Lingard  incorrectly  makes  the  number  of  members  for  Eng- 
land 139,  and  the  total  156.     (Hist,  of  England,  xi.  4.) 
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Independent  congregations  throughout  the  country  were 
chiefly  advised  with  as  to  the  persons  to  be  nominated.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Cromweirs  means  of  choice  among 
the  gentry  were  necessarily  limited.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  what  followed  that,  if  he  had  been  free  to  pursue 
his  own  inclinations,  he  would  have  appointed  fewer 
fanatics  and  tradesmen,  and  more  country  gentlemen 
and  lawyers.  As  it  was,  it  excited  astonishment  that 
he  should  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  so 
many  gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune  as  did  take  their 
places  in  this  assembly.-  Among  these  were  Lord  Eure, 
who  sat  a  solitary  peer  in  this  assembly,  Lord  lisle,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley, 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Cooper  himself,  Edward  Montagu 
and  Charles  Howard,  who  were  afterwards  Earls  of 
Sandwich  and  Carlisle.  Other  names  occur  in  the 
list  of  members,  which  are  at  this  day  leading  names 
in  the  counties  which  their  bearers  were  called  to  repre- 
sent. Vcr)'  few  officers  of  the  army  were  nominated; 
and  Cromwell  abstained  from  nominating  himself  or 
any  of  his  i)rincipal  officers.  One  of  the  first  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body,  after  it  was  constituted,  was  to 
add  Cromwell,  Generals  Lambert,  Harrison,  and  Des- 
borough,  and  Colonel  Tonilinson,  to  their  number; 
and  Cooper  was  appointed  to  go  at  the  head  of  a  de- 
putation  to    Cromwell,   "to  desire   him  to  aflbrd   his 

»  Thurloc'M  State  Pni>ers,  i.  39r» ;  Soiiiere  Truoti*,  vi.  269. 

s  Coiniuiro  Whitflm-ke,  who  exiirfsst's  siidi  aHtnniglmu'iit  (Moinoriola, 
p.  559)  with  C'laremUui,  who  udinitts  roliirtaiitly,  that  "there  were 
anionght  them  some  few  of  the  quality  and  degn^e  uf  pMitlenien,  aud 
who  had  eatatcs,  and  such  a  ])roportioii  of  cre^lit  and  reputation  «• 
could  eonaist  with  the  guilt  they  had  coutracteiL"  (Uirit.  of  UebeUion, 
ziv.  15.) 
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presence  and  assistance  in   the  House  as  a  member 
thereot"  ^ 

This  assembly  met  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1653. 
Cromwell  addressed  them  on  their  first  coming  together 
in  a  long  speech,  full  of  religious  phraseology,  in  whicli 
he  justified  his  dissolution  of  the  Rump,  laid  before 
them  the  gi-eat  task  which  they  were  called  to  perform 
of  settling  the  Commonwealth  on  firm  foundations,  and 
urged  them  to  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation  towards  the  numerous  Presbyterian  portion 
of  the  nation.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  Crom- 
well delivered  to  the  assembly  a  wTitten  instrument,  by 
which  he  formally  devolved  on  them  the  sovereign 
power,  to  hold  it  for  a  period  of  sixteen  months,  until 
the  third  of  November,  1654.  Three  months  before  that 
day  they  were  to  nominate  a  body  of  equal  number  as 
their  successors,  who  again  were  to  sit  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  to  make  permanent  provision  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  first  business  of  the  assembly  was  prayer.  The 
commencement  of  their  proceedings  is  thus  described  by 
one  of  themselves:  "Tlie  fourth  of  July,  1053,  those 
thus  assembled  and  empowered  did  adjourn  themselves 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Parliament-house,  to  meet  the 
next  morning  at  eight  of  the  clock,  and  then  to  begin 


1  Comm.  Joum.  July  5,  1653.  Cromwell  was  invited  to  sit  as 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  A  difficulty  seems  to  have  been 
started  as  to  whether  members  could  be  a<lded  to  those  named  in  the 
ori^nal  instrument,  without  a  new  instniment ;  and  they  probably 
thought  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  See  Blencowe's  Sydney 
Papers,  p.  149.  After  the  a<ldition  of  these  members,  all  the  members 
of  the  Cfouncil  of  State  which  Cromwell  had  appointed  were  member^ 
of  the  assembly. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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with  seeking  God  by  prayer;  which  accordingly  they 
did,  and  the  service  was  performed  by  the  members 
amongst  themselves,  eight  or  ten  speaking  in  prayer  to 
God,  and  some  briefly  from  the  Word,  much  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Christ  and  of  His  Spirit  appearing  that  day,  to 
the  great  gladding  of  the  hearts  of  many;  some  affirming 
they  never  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  Spirit  and  presence 
of  Christ  in  any  of  the  meetings  and  exercises  of  religion 
in  all  their  lives  as  they  did  that  day.  In  the  evening 
of  that  day,  Mr.  Francis  Rouse  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  chosen  Speaker;  and  then  the  House  was  adjourned 
to  the  next  day,  when  the  House  appointed  to  pray 
again  three  or  four  days  after,  which  accordingly  was 
done  by  the  members,  principally  by  such  as  had  not 
done  service  before,  when  also  the  Lord  General  was 
present,  and  it  was  a  very  comfortable  day."^  No  words 
can  describe  more  vividly  tlie  prevailing  character  of 
this  assembly.  Cooper,  Howard,  Montagu,  and  others 
who  had  joined  this  assembly  as  politicians,  must  have 
been  far  from  feeling  comfortable  in  witnessing  these 
proceedings.^ 

*  SomcTs  Tracts,  vi.  270.  Compare  Thurloe,  i.  888,  and  Blencowe's 
Sydney  PMj>or8,  p.  148. 

"  There  is  no  evitlence,  and  it  is  not  at  all  probaMe,  that  Cooper, 
any  more  than  Monta^  or  Howanl,  led  in  these  prayers :  they  were  all 
members  of  a  uuKlerate  party  in  tliis  assembly,  which  steadily  opposed 
the   fiinatirs,    and  ultimately  broke  it  up.       Drj'den's  fierce  linos  in 


The  Medal "  are  satirical  exapj(eration,  and,  so  far  as  concerns  th« 
charge  against  Cooper  of  selling  himself  to  Cromwell,  downright  mif- 
representation  : 

"  Bartering  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold. 
He  cast  himself  into  the  saint-like  mould  : 


Groaned,  sighe^l,  and  nrayed  whilr  godliness  was  gain. 
The  loudest  bagpii»e  of  th«  s<jueaking  train." 

Lord  Campbell,  impronng  on  trailition,  and  without  any  evidence, 
says   that  Cooper  *' pretended  to  have  received  the  new  light,  aft«r 
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The  assembly  adopted  the  name  of  tlie  Parliament  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England.  They  enlarged  the 
council  which  Cromwell  had  appointed  to  the  number 
of  thirty,  and  among  the  additional  members  now 
appointed  was  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  from  this  assembly  a 
healing  of  divisions  was  not  to  be  expected ;  and  if 
Cromwell  had  bestowed  on  it  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  hope  that  it  might  become  the  instrument  of  his 
own  elevation,  any  such  hope  must  soon  have  been 
abandoned.  Two  parties,  very  nearly  equal  in  numbers, 
appeared  in  the  assembly.  One  party  acted  with  Crom- 
well, and  endeavoured  to  temper  the  violent  counsels  of 
the  other,  more  especially  in  the  questions  of  tithes,  pre- 
sentations to  livings,  the  maintenance  of  a  clergy  in 
connexion  with  the  Government,  and  the  refonu  of  the 
laws  and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  violent  party 
of  root  and  branch  reformers  wislied  to  abolish  tithes 
and  rights  of  presentation,  and  to  leave  the  clergy 
entirely  to  the  choice  and  control,  as  well  as  to  the 
contributions,  of  their  congregations.  Croniwell's  party 
were  ready  to  give  up  tithes,  but  wished  to  retain  them 
until  some  less  irritating  mode  of  payment  of  clergy 
were  provided ;  they  urged  that  rights  of  presentation 
were  property,  and  desired  to  preserve  them,  sulvject  to 
the  check  of  a  body  of  commissioners  empowered  to 
eject  unworthy  clergymen,  and  having  a  veto  on  nomi- 
nations.    As  regards  the  law,  the  violent  party  were  for 


the  fashion  of  the  Independents,"  and  that,  "  on  the  meeting  of  the 
House,  he  joined  JcealouBly  in  'seeking  the  Ix)rd,'  along  with  ths 
great  bodj  of  fanatics  of  whicli  it  was  composed." 

h2 
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constructing  a  complete  code  of  new  laws  on  principles 
from  which  all  the  lawyers  recoiled  as  fanatical :  Crom- 
welFs  party  opposed  this  proposal,  and  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  reform  the  laws  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  Rump,  over  which 
Hale  had  presided,  and  of  which  Cooper  had  been  a 
member.  Almost  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  a  committee  for  the  reform  of  the  law  was 
appointed,  of  which  Cooper,  being  the  first  named,  was 
probably  chairman ;  they  applied  themselves  to  consider 
the  various  projects  of  measures  which  the  Commission 
had  prepared;  and  Cooper  from  time  to  time  introduced 
bills  to  the  House,  some  of  which  were  passed.  A  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  passed 
without  a  division,  but  disputes  afterwards  arose  between 
the  two  parties  as  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
future  administration  of  equity  and  the  decision  of  pend- 
ing suits ;  and  the  violent  party,  getting  impatient,  were 
prevented  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Speaker  from 
carrying  a  motion  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  without  any  provision  being  made 
for  these  purposes.^  On  other  occasions  the  violent 
party  succeeded  in  obtaining  small  majorities.  It  was 
clear  that  Cromwell  was  not  strong  enough  in  the 
assembly  to  master  its  fanatical  elements,  and  keep  it 
in  the  ways  of  prudence  and  conciliation.  The  Presby- 
terian clerg}'  who  had  been  planted  through  the  countr)' 
while  their  party  was  predominant  in  the  Ix)ng  Parlia- 

*  "  It  wanted  not  much  Init  that  all  the  cnterpiUiirs  of  tho  lanJ  had 
b(*fn  all  Imnished  tho  town,  as  forni«'rly  tho  noor  cavalion*  wore,  nna 
voice  only  rcsfrvinf?  tlicm  for  a  time,  which  will  not  bo  lon^." 
(Letter  in  Thurloe's  State  ra|)crs,  i.  577.) 
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ment,  the  Universities,  and  the  Inns  of  Court,  were  all 
struck  with  terror  at  the  designs  of  the  violent  party. 
Some  of  their  proceedings  gave  ofifence  to  the  army.^ 
Cromwell  made  up  his  mind  to  put  an  end  to  this 
Parliament. 

In  the  first  days  of  its  sitting,  a  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  tithes.  The 
appointment  of  this  committee,  carried  by  a  majority  of 
seven,  had  been  a  victory  gained  by  the  moderate  party, 
who  had  thereby  parried  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
tithes.  It  was  afterwards  referred  to  this  committee  on 
tithes  to  propose  a  plan  for  rejecting  unworthy  clergy- 
men. The  moderate  party  prevailed  in  the-  committee, 
and  on  the  third  of  December  they  presented  a  report, 
recommending  the  continuance  of  tithes,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissionei-s,  to  be  divided  into  circuits, 
and  joined  with  four  or  five  residents  in  each  county, 
for  the  ejection  of  ungodly  ministers  and  induction  of 
godly  successors.  The  violent  party  opposed  the  adop- 
tion of  tliis  report ;  a  debate  arose  on  the  first  paragraph, 
which  lasted  for  five  days,  and  which  ended  by  a  vote, 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two,  against  agreeing  with  it. 

This  vote  determined  the  existence  of  the  assembly. 
It  was  passed  on  Saturday,  the  tenth  of  December. 
During  the  next  day  Cromwell  arranged  his  plans.  On 
the  morning  of  Monday  his  friends  mustered  early,  and 
one  of  them,  Colonel  Sydenham,^  moved  that  *'the 
sitting  of  this  Parliament  any  longer  as  now  constituted 
will  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that 

J  Thurloe,  i.  868;  Somere  Tracts,  vi.  274. 

*  The  same  who  had  acted  with  Cooper  in  his  first  military  service 
for  the  Parliament,  the  tiding  of  Wareham,  in  1644,  and  afterwards  at 
the  storming  of  Abhotshury.    See  pp.  59,  63.. 


«*t3f; 
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therefore  it  was  requisite  to  deliver  up  unto  the  Lord 
General  Cromwell  the  powers  which  they  received  from 
him."  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  Charles  Wolseley. 
After  some  debate,  the  Speaker,  who  was  one  of  Crom- 
weirs  partisans,  rose  without  putting  the  question,  and, 
followed  by  about  forty  members,  and  preceded  by  the 
Serjeant  bearing  the  mace,  proceeded  to  Cromwell  at 
Whitehall.  A  resignation  of  the  powers  of  the  assembly 
was  then  written  out,  signed  by  the  members  present, 
and  given  to  Cromwell.  He  accepted  the  resignation 
with  professions  of  astonishment  and  sorrow.  About 
seven-and-twenty  members  had  remained  in  the  House, 
and  were  consulting  what  they  should  do,  when  two 
officers  entered  and  requested  them  to  withdraw.  They 
refused,  and  the  officers  brought  in  soldiers,  forced  them 
out,  and  locked  the  doors.  The  paper  of  resignation  lay 
at  Whitehall,  to  be  signed  by  any  other  members  who 
might  choose  to  add  their  signatures ;  and  ultimately  it 
had  eighty  signatures,  which  enabled  Cromwell  to  say 
that  the  sovereign  power  had  been  returned  into  his 
hands  by  a  majority  of  this  Parliament. 

Cooper's  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  accounts  which 
we  have  of  the  teniiination  of  the  Barebone's  Parliament; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  acted  with  those  who 
brought  about  the  resignation  of  its  powers.  He  had 
been  constantly  a  teller  for  the  moderate  party  in  divi- 
sions in  this  Parliament  He  was  appointed  one  of 
Cromweirs  Council  of  Stat€  immediately  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Barel)one*8  Parliament.^ 


^  Mr.  Martyn,  in  a  serios  of  extraordinan'  misstatemeiiU,  reprcaentA 
Cooper  an  nystematically  opposing  Cromwell  in  the  Harebone*8  Parlia- 
meat,  and  dewriboa  Colonel  Sydenham '8  motion  for  the  reaignatioii  of 
its  powers  as  a  step  hostile  to  Cromwell,     ^l  164.)  ^ 
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Two  incidents  recorded  in  the  Journals  show  how 
much  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  devoted  for  the 
present  to  Cromwell  and  his  policy.  He  reported  from 
the  Council  of  State  to  the  Parliament  on  the  case  of 
the  republican  agitator,  John  Lilbume,  who  had  been 
banished  by  the  Eump  on  pain  of  death  if  he  returned 
to  England ;  who,  after  Cromwell  broke  up  the  Eump, 
had  returned  and  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  Crom- 
well's Council,  and  sent  to  trial;  who  had  been  tried 
and  acquitted  by  a  jury  amid  threatening  demonstrations 
in  his  favour  of  large  masses  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
whom  the  Coimcil,  through  the  medium  of  Cooper,  now 
recommended  the  House  to  retain  in  custody,  notwith- 
standing his  acquittal,  for  the  peace  of  the  nation.^  On 
another  occasion,  he  was  deputed  by  the  House  to  convey 
to  Cromwell  an  offer  to  place  Hampton  Court  at  his 
disposal,  in  exchange  for  New  Hall  in  Essex,  wliich  he 
then  occupied,  and  he  reported  to  the  House  Cromwell's 
grateful  refusal.^ 

There  was  an  idle  rumour  during  the  few  days  which 
intervened  before  the  new  government  was  settled,  that 
Cromwell  had  appointed  Cooper  Lord  Chancellor ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Cromwell  had  thought 
of  such  an  appointment.^ 


1  Comm.  Journ.  Aug.  27,  1653. 

«  Ibid.  Sept  20,  26 ;  Thurloe,  i.  477. 

»  It  is  said  in  an  intercepted  letter  from  Thomas  Crocker  to  Francis 
Edward,  printed  in  Thurloe 's  State  Papers  (i.  645) :  "  I  hear  the  coun- 
cillors are  all  named  last  night,  the  otlicers  chosen,  and  several 
honours  to  be  conferred :  amongst  others,  Lambert,  who  is  now,  as  I 
conceive,  general  of  the  three  nations,  to  be  made  a  duke ;  my  Lord 
Say  to  be  chamberlain  of  the  household ;  which  is  yet  in  doubt,  whether 
be  will  accept  or  refuse ;  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  St.  John  to  be  lord 
trea»urer ;  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  chancellor ;  both  which  have 
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At  a  council  of  officers  assembled  by  Cromwell  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Barebone*s  Parliament  was  broken  up, 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  a  constitution  was  resolved  upon, 
which  placed  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
a  single  person,  styled  Protector,  assisted  by  a  Council 
of  State,  and  a  Parliament  popularly  elected,  according 
to  a  reformed  scheme  of  representation,  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  projected  by  the  Rump.  The  elaborate- 
ness of  this  scheme  shows  that  it  must  have  been 
already  for  some  time  under  consideration ;  and  Crom- 
well may  have  designed  to  submit  it  to  the  Barebone's 
Parliament,  before  he  gave  up  hopes  of  managing  that 
assembly.  Lambei-t,  who  proposed  the  scheme  to  the 
Council  of  officers,  said  that  it  had  been  two  inonths  in 
preparation.  There  were  those  who  had  proposed  that 
Cromwell  should  now  be  made  King.  Indeed  tine  scheme 
was  originally  drawn  up,  >ntli  the  title  of  M^g  for  the 

chief  magistrate.     Cromwell  refused  this  tiile,^  and  it 

it 

accepted."  This  is  the  only  uUusion  which  exists  p>  a  design  of 
appointiuc  Cooper  chancellor,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  thafTtheso  are  idle 
stories.  Vet  Lord  Campbell^l^^ibuilt  u{>ou  this  valueliss  statement  a 
singular  superstructure  of  eri^^^Ie  first  reprcsenw  Cromwell  as 
having  otfeml  the  great  seal  to  C<^^c6^/or«  the  calling  of  the  llare- 
bonu*s  Parliament:  "After  the  expulbra^of  the  Long  rarliament  he 
intrigued  with  Cromwell,  who  was  anxiou^o  secure  him,  aitd  held  oat 
to  him  the  pros{>ect  of  being  ap|>ointed  l^ord  Kee^ier  of  the  Great 
Seal."  Then  Lonl  Caniphell  supposes  that,  in  the  I&rcbone's  Parlia- 
ment, Cooper's  *'  views  on  the  Great  Seal  were  considerably  daahed  br 
the  bill  lor  *  the  immediate  and  total  altolition  of  the  Courtof  Chancery,  * 
and  thinks  that  his  op|K)sition  to  this  bill  may  have  led  to  the  statement 
that  he  opiH>sed  Cromwell  in  the  Ikn'buue's  Parliament,  whereas  it  ia 
known  that  Cromwell  also  disapproved  of  tliat  bill.  Lastly,  I^nl 
Campl)ell  thinks  that  the  ultimate  estrangement  betwt>eu  Coo[ier  and 
Cromwell  pri>bably  arose  "from  the  itrvmUe  about  the  Great  Seal  not 
being  fultillod." 

*  Asj>eech  of  Cromwell  in  lt>57  to  u  large  numln'r  of  ofticors  who 
then  op}>osed  his  taking  the  title  of  King,  which  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  by  the  editor  of  Burtou*s  Diar}'  from  a  MS.  in  the  liritiah 
Museum,  is  the  authority  for  this  statenrent.     '*  He  [Cromwell]  aaid 
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was  settled  that  the  "  single  person  "  of  the  new  consti- 
tution shonld  be  styled  Protector,  and  hold  his  power 
for  life.  Cromwell  was  to  be  the  first  Protector,  and 
his  successors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  Council.  The 
constitution  now  promulgated  by  Cromwell  and  the 
Council  of  officers  is  known  by  the  name  of  "The 
Instrument  of  Government." 

Bishop  Burnet  has  said  of  Cooper  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  most  pressed  Cromwell  to  accept  the 
kingship.  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Martyn 
to  discredit  this  statement,  but  there  is  no  improba- 
bility in  the  statement,  which  doubtless  refers  to  this 
period,  when  Cooper  was  a  zealous  and  leading  supporter 
of  Cromwell.^ 

There  was  only  an  inteiTal  of  four  days  between  the 
end  of  the  Barebone's  Parliament  and  the  installation 
of  the  new  Constitution  and  of  Cromwell  as  Protector. 

tbat  the  time  was  when  they  boggled  not  at  the  word  king,  for  the 
instrument  by  which  the  ^ovemnieut  now  stands  was  presented  to  his 
Highness  with  the  title  King  in  it,  as  some  then  present  could  witness, 
pointing  at  a  principal  officer  then  in  his  eye,  and  ho  refused  to  accept 
of  the  title."  (Burton,  i.  882.)  Lambert  is  probably  the  officer  here 
referred  to.  Ludlow  says,  "  Some  were  said  to  have  moved  that  the 
tiUe  might  be  king."    (ii.  477.) 

1  Hist,  of  Own  Time,  i.  97.  The  whole  passage  is  as  follows  :  **  He 
[Shsftesbnryl  pretended  that  Cromwell  offered  to  make  him  king.  He 
was  indeed  of  great  use  to  him  in  withstanding  the  enthusiasts  of  that 
time.  He  was  one  of  those  who  pressed  him  most  to  accept  of  the  king- 
ship, because,  as  he  said  afterwards,  he  was  sure  it  would  ruin  him." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Cooper  aided  Cromwell  against  the  enthusiasts, 
and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  urged 
CromweU  to  take  the  title  of  King.  But  that  Cromwell  should  have 
offered  to  make  Cooper  king  is  not  quite  so  likely ;  and  if  Cooper  after- 
wards gave  the  reason  which  Burnet  imputes  to  him  for  his  advice  to 
CromweU,  he  was  ^ilty  of  a  ridiculous  untruth.  Shaftesbury  may 
have  boasted  in  his  later  years,  and  may  have  endeavoured  dis- 
ingenuonsly  to  excuse  some  of  his  earlier  actions ;  but,  on  the  other 
hind,  Shaftesbury  may  have  bantered  Burnet,  and  certainly  Bum^  is 
spiteful  to  Shaftesbury.  ^ 
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Cooper  was  one  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Council  of 
State  named  in  the  Instrument  of  Government  A 
salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  was  assigned  to 
each  councillor,  but  Cooper,  who  did  not  remain  a 
member  of  the  Council  much  longer  than  a  year,  never 
received  any  salary.^ 

It  is  desirable  to  give  an  account  of  the  leading 
provisions  of  this  constitution  at  the  birth  of  which 
Cooper  assisted. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Protector  was 
appointed  for  life,  and  that,  after  Cromwell,  future 
Protectors  were  to  be  elected  by  the  CounciL  There 
was  no  restriction  on  their  choice,  except  that  none 
of  the  late  King's  children,  line,  or  family,  could  be 
elected.  The  Council  was  to  consist  of  not  more  than 
twenty-one  nor  less  than  thirteen  members.  Fifteen 
were  named  in  the  Instrument  of  Government,  and 
Cromwell  and  a  majority  of  the  Council  were  em- 
powered to  fill  up  the  number  twenty-one  before  the 
meeting  of  the  first  parliament.  After  tliat  time  a  scheme 
of  election,  jointly  by  the  Council,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  Protector,  was  provided.  A  member  of  Council  could 
only  be  removed  by  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  jointly 
appointed  by  the  Council  and  the  Parliament. 

I  This  is  accideatally  proved  by  a  mi^er  ]>riiited  ia  Thurloe*8  State 
pAiK'rs  (iii.  581),  giving  an  account  of  paynientH  to  members  of  the 
Council  from  its  first  appointment  to  the  end  of  1G55.  In  the  debates 
on  the  Indemnity  Bill  in  the  Convention  Parliament  after  the  Kestoru- 


ApiH>ndix,  No.  3)  mention  Coo{K!r  as  taking  a  prominent  (Nirt,  as 
meinlK>r  of  the  Privy  ('ouncil,  in  Cromwell's  reception  of  the  French 
ambassador,  April  1054. 
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In  the  constitution  of  the  Parliament  there  was  a  '  ^*^  , 
great  and  a  wise  change  from  the  mode  of  election  of  ^  ^ 
the  old  English  House  of  Commons.  It  was  to  consist  ^  ^  ^^ 
of  460  members;  400  for  England  and  Wales,  30  for*^"'''^!^ 
Scotland,  and  30  for  Ireland.  In  the  distribution  of  v*'*^ 
the  numbers  for  England,  there  was  a  great  increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  county  members,  many  small  boroughs 
were  disfranchised,  and  members  were  given  for  the 
first  time  to  several  large  towns.  Few  towns  returned 
more  than  one  member,  and  the  number  of  members 
for  each  county  and  for  the  boroughs  included  in  it 
was  made  as  nearly  proportional  as  possible  to  the 
contribution  of  the  county  towards  the  public  expendi- 
ture. It  was  left  to  the  Protector  and  Council  to  settle 
the  distribution  of  the  sixty  members  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  qualification  for  an  elector  was  the 
possession  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  real  or  personal 
property.  The  elected  were  to  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  "  such,  and  no  other  than  such,  as  are  persons 
of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  conver- 
sation." Those  who  had  taken  part  against  the  Parlia- 
ment since  the  first  of  January,  1641,  unless  they  had 
afterwards  given  "  signal  testimony  of  their  affections 
thereunto,"  were  to  be  incapable  of  electing  or  of  being 
elected  to  the  first  four  parliaments  ;  Roman  Catholics, 
and  those  who  had  been  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  were 
disqualified  for  ever.  For  the  first  three  parliaments 
the  members  elected  were  to  have  a  certificate  of  appro- 
bation from  the  Council,  without  which  they  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  sit ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  clause  in  * 
every  indenture  of  return  prohibiting  the  members  from 
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altering  the  government  as  settled  in  a  single  person 
and  in  a  parliament  by  the  present  Instrument  of 
Government. 

The  first  parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1654,  about  eight  months  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  A  parliament  was  to  be  called 
once  in  three  years,  and  was  not  to  be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  dissolved  without  its  own  consent,  for 
five  months  after  its  meeting. 

Where  the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  common- 
wealth was  to  be  placed,  and  whether  any,  and  what, 
checks  were  to  be  placed  on  the  Parliament  in  legisla- 
tion,— the  two  great  questions  which  had  been  battled 
with  the  late  King,  and  which  had  brought  him  to  the 
block, — were  difficult  problems  to  be  solved  by  the 
framers  of  this  constitution,  who  desired  to  restrain  the 
power  of  the  Parliament,  and  yet  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  a  monarchical  element  It  was  provided  that 
the  disposal  of  the  militia  was  to  be  vested  in  the 
Protector  and  the  Parliament  jointly,  and,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  not  sitting,  in  the  Protector  and  Council 
The  Protector  and  Council  were  to  have  the  jwwer  of 
peace  and  war,  but  a  parliament  was  to  be  summoned 
immediately  after  entering  upon  a  war,  and  any  par- 
liament so  specially  called  could  not  be  adjourned, 
jirorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  its  own  consent,  for 
five  months  after  it  had  assembled.  All  legislation 
and  taxation  were  to  l)e  by  common  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. Pills  passed  by  the  Parliament  were  to  be 
presented  to  the  Protector  for  his  consent ;  but  if  that 
consent  were  not  given  in  twenty  days,  the  l^arliament 
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might  then  declare  a  bill  law,  unless  it  contained  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government.^ 

In  a  speech  addressed  to  the  first  parliament  called 
under  this  constitution,  Cromwell  explained  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment, which  the  Parliament  by  itself  could  not  infringe 
upon,  were  four :  government  by  a  single  person  and  a 
parliament  jointly,  a  limited  duration  of  the  Parliament, 
liberty  of  conscience  in  religion,  and  the  check  of  either 
the  Parliament  or  the  Council  on  the  Protector  as  regards 
the  militia.  But  the  liberty  of  conscience  in  religion, 
thus  proclaimed  by  Cromwell  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  new  government,  was  not  extended  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Episcopalian;  these  were 
specially  excepted  from  protection  in  the  profession  of 
their  religion  and  exercise  of  their  worship,  together 
with  "  such  as,  under  the  profession  of  Christ,  hold  forth 
and  practise  licentiousness." 

The  Instrument  of  Government  declared  that  the 
Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  was  to 
be  the  public  profession  of  the  three  nations;  and  that 
provision  was  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  more 
equal  and  less  irritating  mode  of  payment  of  clergy  than 
by  tithes,  but  that  in  the  meantime  tithes  were  to  be 

1  **  Provided  such  bills  contain  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the 
matters  contained  in  these  presents."  When  Cromwell  found  the  first 
parliament  called  under  this  new  constitution  refractory,  he  laid  down, 
as  is  stated  in  the  text,  four  fundamental  principles  not  to  be  infringed 
without  his  consent ;  and  the  Parliament  afterwards  expressly  assigned 
a  nemtive  to  the  Protector  for  all  bills  touching  these  four  questions. 
Mr.  Hallam's  statement,  therefore,  that  the  Protector  had  no  nega- 
tive voice  on  the  Parliament,  requires  qualification.  (Constit  Hist. 
iL  832.) 


iHMd 
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continued.  A  standing  anny  of  10,000  horse  and  20,000 
foot  was  prescribed,  and  a  constant  yearly  revenue  was 
to  be  provided  for  maintaining  these  forces  and  a  suf- 
ficient navy ;  and  200,000/.  a  year  was  assigned  to  the 
civil  government  Till  the  first  Parliament  met,  the 
Protector  and  Council  were  empowered  to  raise  what 
money  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  existing 
forces.  Power  was  given  them  also  to  make  laws  and 
ordinances,  till  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament ;  but 
these  laws  and  ordinances  were  to  be  binding  only  until 
Parliament  should  make  order  concerning  them. 

Such  were  the  principal  provisions  of  this  elaborate 
paper-constitution,  which  was  destined  soon  to  meet 
with  difficulties  too  strong  for  it  in  practice,  and  which, 
having  been  violated  in  one  essential  point  by  Cromwell 
in  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  its  establish- 
ment, was  at  the  end  of  three  years  formally  superseded 
by  another.  Doubtless,  Cromwell  hoped  that  he  had 
now  devised  a  constitution  under  which  he  might 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Presbyterians  whom  the 
Barebone*s  Parliament  had  scared,  and  which  provided 
sufficient  securities  against  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
family. 

The  fourteen  members  of  the  Council  named,  together 
with  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  in  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  were  Lord  Lisle,  Generals  Fleetwood  and 
Lambert,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Sir  Charles  Wolseley, 
Montagu,  General  Desborough,  Walter  Strickland, 
Henry  Lawrence,  Colonel  Sydenham,  Colonel  Philip 
Jones,  Ilichard  Major,  Francis  Eouse  (the  late  Speaker 
of  the  Barebone's  Parliament),  and  General  Skippon. 


lew.  JOHN  MILTON.  Ill 

Three  more  members  were  added  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Parliament,  Humphry  Mackworth,  Nathaniel 
FienneSj  and  the  Earl  of  Mnlgrave/ 

A  name  more  celebrated  than  that  of  any  of  Cooper's 
colleagues  in  the  Council^  occurs  in  the  list  of  assistants 
of  the  Secretary,  Thurloe.  ^  John  Milton  was  an  assistant 
in  the  department  of  Latin  correspondence  in  the 
Secretary's  office,  and  gave  the  adhesion  of  his  great 
intellect  and  pure  conscience  to  Cromwell's  Protectorate. 
The  civil  commotions  and  religious  controversies  of  the 
time  had  long  since  drawn  him  from  the  Muses ;  he 
had  been  Secretary  for  foreign  languages  under  the 
Council  of  State  of  the  Eump  Parliament,  and  had  been 
employed  by  that  Council  to  answer  the  Latin  treatise 
in  which  Salmasius  had  arraigned  before  the  civilized 
world  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  his  Latin 
answer  to  that  great  scholar  had  made  his  name  widely 
known,  both  for  admii-ation  and  for  obloquy.  Shortly 
after  the  installation  of  Cromwell  as  Protector,  Milton 
published,  also  in  Latin,  a  second  defence  of  the  English 
nation,  in  which  he  declared  his  approval  of  Cromwell's 
recent  acts,  and  counselled  the  Protector  on  the  dangers 
and  the  duties  of  his  position.  In  this  work  he  praises 
several  members  of  the  new  Council  by  name ;  but 
Cooper  is  not  among  those  whom  Milton  mentions. 
There  is  no  trace  of  personal  intercourse  between  Cooper 
and  Milton  either  now  or  after  tlie  Restoration,  when 
the  poet's  fame  had  made  him  an  object  of  curiosity 
among   foreigners,   and  gained  for  him,   in    spite    of 

^  The  father  of  the  poet,  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Satire  "  and  the 
"  Essay  on  Poetry,"  who  was  ultimately  created  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire. 
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political  passions,  the  notice  of  accomplished  men  even 
of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  elected  to  the  first 
Parliament  assembled  under  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment by  no  less  than  three  constituencies,  Wiltshire, 
Poole,  and  Tewkesbury.  He  afterwards  elected  to  sit 
for  Wiltshire. 

The  election  for  Wiltshire  on  this  occasion  has  been 
described  by  Edmund  Ludlow,  in  a  passage  of  his 
Memoirs,  which  was  suppressed.  Ludlow  at  this  time 
held  a  military  command  in  Ireland ;  but  the  republican 
party,  acting  in  opposition  to  Cromwell,  proposed  him 
as  a  candidate  for  Wiltshire,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected by  ancient  lineage  and  property.  The  new 
scheme  of  representation  gave  ten  members  to  Wiltshire. 
According  to  Ludlow's  account,  which  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  taken  implicitly,  Cavaliers  united  with  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  and  Cromwell's  partisans  in  pro- 
posing a  list  of  ten  candidates,  with  Cooper  at  the  head, 
and  Ludlow's  republican  friends  proposed  him  and  nine 
others.  Tlie  gathering  for  the  election  was  so  numerous, 
tl.iit  it  became  necessary  to  adjourn  from  Salisbury 
To.v!i-hall  to  the  plain  of  Stonehenge.  There  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  a  Presbyterian  clerg}'man 
named  Adoniram  Byfield,  addressed  the  people  on  the 
necessity  of  electing  members  who  would  endeavour  to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests  and  heal  the  divisions  of 
the  State.  On  a  show  of  hands,  the  numbers  appeared 
so  nearly  equal  that  a  poll  was  necessary ;  and  by  the 
union,  according  to  Ludlow,  of  Cavaliers,  Prt^sbytorians, 
and  Cromwellites,  and  by  the  use  of  force  and  of  all  the 
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influence  which  the  Government  could  exert,  Cooper 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  all  the  ten  anti- 
republican  candidates  were  elected.^ 

The  interval  of  eight  months  between  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  constitution  and  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  was  well  employed  by  Cromwell  and  his 
Council  They  availed  themselves  largely  of  their  power 
of  making  provisional  ordinances  to  do  many  things 
which  the  Barebone*s  Parliament  had  either  refused  to 
do  or  had  left  unfinished.  They  repealed  the  engage- 
ment :  a  bill  for  that  purpose  introduced  by  Cooper  in 
the  Barebone's  Parliament  had  been  rejected.  They 
issued  an  ordinance  settling  the  terms  of  union  of 
Scotland  with  the  Commonwealth,  which  the  sudden 
termination  of  the  Barebone's  Parliament  had  alone  pre- 
vented that  assembly  from  passing,  as  it  had  already 
passed  an  act  for  the  union  of  Ireland.  An  ordinance 
was  issued  for  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
two  others  for  the  appointment  of  a  body  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  approval  of  clergymen  presented  to 
livings,  and  of  commissioners  in  the  several  counties  for 
the  ejection  of  unworthy  ministers.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  was  appointed  one  of  the  latter  coiumissioners 
for  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.^  Peace  was  now  made 
with  Holland,  and  beneficial  treaties   were   concluded 

^  This  account  is  given  in  the  first  of  a  series  of  suppressed  passages 
of  Ludlow'a  Memoirs,  which  I  found,  in  Locke's  handwriting,  among 
the  Locke  papers  in  the  Earl  of  Lovelace's  possession.  See  Appendix  II L 
Mr.  Martyn,  in  unaccountable  departure  from  facts,  states  that  Sir 
A.  A.  Cooper's  election  for  Wiltshire  was  opposed  by  ('romwell  (i.  165); 
and  Lord  Campbell  has  incorrectly  followed  Mr.  Martyn  in  placing 
C'ooper's  estrangement  from  Cromwell  before  the  election  of  this 
parliament. 

«  Wood,  Ath.  Oxen.  (Bliss)  iv.  71. 

VOL.  1.  I 
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with  Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  failure  of  a 
royalist  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Cromwell  had  rallied 
sympathy  around  him,  and  depressed  the  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  the  royal  family ;  and  when  Cromwell  met 
the  Parliament  which  assembled  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember, 1654,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  he  might  have  fairly  hoped  that  the  recol- 
lections of  the  Eump  and  Barebone's  Parliaments,  the 
proofs  which  he  and  his  Council  had  already  given  of 
energy  and  wisdom,  and  the  natural  desire  for  an  end 
of  change  would  ensure  for  the  new  constitution  its 
sanction  and  co-operation. 

Any  such  hopes,  however,  were  doomed  to  speedy 
disappointment.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  which 
Cromwell  and  his  Council  had  made  to  secure  a  majority, 
and  notwithstanding  many  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed for  procuring  favourable  returns,  a  large  majority 
of  the  Parliament  showed  themselves  immediately  de- 
termined to  dispute  Cromwell's  authority  and  the  new 
constitution,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  Instrument  of 
Government  as  the  foundation  of  their  own  legislative 
powers.  The  largest  party  in  the  Parliament  were 
Presbyterians.  A  considerable  number  of  Ilepublicans 
also  were  returned.  The  Republicans,  headed  by  Sir 
Artliur  Ilaselrig,  Scot,  and  Bradsliaw,  the  celebrated 
president  of  the  court  which  had  condenmed  the  late 
King  to  death,  immediately  oflTered  an  opposition ;  and, 
to  perplex  Cromwell  and  promote  their  own  aims,  the 
Presbyterians  aided  the  Republicans. 

Cromwell  having  opened  the  Parliament  with  a  speech, 
his  friendis  proposed  the  day  after  that  this  speech  should 
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be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  an  address 
thanking  him  for  the  new  government.  £ut  the  Eepub- 
Means  and  their  Presbyterian  allies  would  not  admit 
this  new  government  to  ISe  an  accomplished  fact.  They 
claimed  the  right  to  discuss  every  provision  of  the 
Instrument  of  Grovernment,  and  contended  that  it  was 
for  them,  elected  by  the  people,  now  to  proceed  to  settle 
the  constitution  as  they  pleased.  Instead  of  adopting 
the  proposal  to  thank  Cromwell,  they  resolved  by  a 
small  majority  to  discuss  the  Instrument  of  Government 
in  Grand  Committee,  or,  in  modern  parliamentary 
phrase,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  altered  as  they  might  think  proper, 
and  then  passed  into  an  act.  The  first  clause,  which 
declared  the  government  to  be  in  "  one  person  and  the 
people  assembled  in  Parliament,"  was  warmly  debated 
in  committee  for  four  days ;  and  when  the  committee 
broke  up  on  the  fourth  day,  it  was  expected  that  a  pro- 
posal which  had  been  made  by  Hale,  now  a  judge,  and 
which  he  intended  as  a  compromise,  would  be  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  to  declare  the  government  to  be  in 
"  the  Parliament  and  a  single  person,  limited  and  re- 
strained as  the  Parliament  should  think  fit."  Cromwell 
determined  to  make  an  attempt  by  force  to  prevent 
further  discussion  of  the  Instrument  of  Government. 

As  the  members  came  to  the  House  on  the  morning 
of  the  twelfth  of  September,  they  found  the  doors  locked 
and  guarded  by  soldiers,  and  were  told  that  the  Pro- 
tector was  coming  to  the  Painted  Chamber  and  com- 
manded their  attendance  there.  Cromwell  arrived  in 
state  about  ten  o'clock,  by  which  time  there  was  a  full 

i2 
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attendance  of  members.  He  made  a  long  speech,  re- 
minding them  with  many  reproaches  that  they  were  all 
bound  by  the  indentures  of  their  returns  not  to  alter  the 
government  as  settled  in  a  single  person  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  ended  by  announcing  that  he  should  exact  a 
pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the  government  as  so  settled 
from  every  member  before  he  re-entered  the  House. 
Wlien  the  members  left  the  Painted  Chamber,  they 
found  the  doors  of  their  House  still  locked  and  guarded, 
and  an  officer  in  the  lobby  with  a  paper  containing  the 
following  declaration,  which  each  member  was  required 
to  sign :  '*  I  do  hereby  freely  promise  and  engage  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  shall  not, 
according  to  the  tenour  of  the  indenture  whereby  I  am 
returned  to  sit  in  this  present  Parliament,  propose  or 
give  my  consent  to  alter  the  government  as  settled  in 
one  person  and  a  parliament."  Within  an  hour  about  a 
hundred  members  had  signed  the  paper.  The  Speaker 
was  then  scut  for ;  he  came  and  signed  it,  and  then 
went  into  the  House  and  took  the  chair.  About  forty 
more  members  signed  during  the  day.  It  was  then 
voted  that  by  signing  this  declaration  a  member  was 
not  bound  to  all  the  forty-two  clauses  of  the  Instrument 
of  Government,  but  only  to  the  first  clause,  which  vesteil 
the  govennnent  in  a  single  person  and  a  parliament. 
This  vote  brou«;ht  in  more  signatures  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
about  three  hundred  of  th<^  four  hundred  and  sixty 
members  signed  the  paj)er,  and  returned  to  the  House.^ 

*  Mr.  Martyn  continues  his  extraonliniiy  niisroprosenUtions  of  Sir 
A.  A.  Cooper'H  course  at  this  i>eriod  by  stating  that  ho  took  a  leading 
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The  House  now  returned  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  admitting  only  that  the 
government  should  be  composed  of  a  single  person  and 
a  parliament';  and  though  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  Eepublican  party  were  excluded  by  their  refusal  to  I 
sign  the  declaration  which  had  been  imposed,  Cromwell 
found  the  Parliament  hardly  more  manageable  than 
before.  They  continued  to  discuss  the  Instrument  of 
Government^  clause  by  clause,  in  Grand  Committee,  for 
nearly  three  months.  Several  changes  were 'made  in  it, 
unpalatable  to  Cromwell;  the- power  to  declare  war  was 
placed  in  the  Protector  and  Parliament,  instead  of  the 
Protector  and  Council,  as  had  been  provided  by  the 
original  Instrument,  and  the  election  of  future  Protectors 
was  also  given  to  the  Parliament  instead  of  the  Council. 
One  change  which  was  proposed  by  Cromweirs  friends, 
and  which  Cromwell  himself  is  said  to  have  greatly 
desired,  to  make  the  Protectorship  hereditary  in  his 
family,  was  rejected  by  the  largest  majority  which 
occurred  in  the  course  of  these  discussions. 

When  the  battle  was  concluded  in  the  Grand  Com- 


part in  the  opposition,  refused  to  sign. the  declaration,  and  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  parliament  (i.  167).  Lord  Campbell  follows  Mr. 
Martyn,  and,  as  nsnal,  states  the  case  strongly.  "  When  th(}  Parlia- 
ment met,  he  strongly  co-operated  with  the  party  who  were  beginning 
to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  *  Instrument  of  Government.* .... 
This  made  the  Protector  resolve  by  a  strong  hand  to  exclude  all  such 
refractory  spirits  as  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper .  .  .  Shaftesburv  absolutely  refused 
to  sign  the  declaration.  Thus  excluded,  he  intrigued  against  Cromwell." 
Lora  Campbell  proceeds  to  say:  "  The  Protector,  finding  his  opponent 
»o  troublesome,  soon  after  made  a  bold  attempt  to  gain  him  over  by 
appointing  him  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  with  promises  of 
further  advancement."  Very  little  inquiiT  would  have  shown  that 
Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  eight 
months  before  this  parliameut  met,  and  that  he  was  not  excluded  from 
the  parliament,  the  Journals  making  frequent  mention  of  his  name. 
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mittee,  it  was  fought  orer  again  in  the  House,  which 
went  through  all  the  clauses  as  reported  from  the  Grand 
Committee.  At  last  the  Instrument  of  Government,  as 
altered  by  the  Parliament,  was  embodied  in  a  bill ;  and 
then  it  was  resolved  that,  if  the  Protector  did  not  agree 
to  every  clause,  the  whole  should  be  void  and  of  no 
effect.  The  object  of  this  was,  of  course,  to  force  Crom- 
well into  accepting  all  the  alterations.  Five  days  after 
this  resolution  was  passed,  the  House  had  sat  five  lunar 
months  ;  and  Cromwell,  interpreting  as  lunar  months  of 
twenty-eight  days  the  five  months  during  which  the 
original  Instrument  of  Government  had  provided  that  a 
parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent,  dissolved  this  Parliament  on  the  very  day  on 
which  five  lunar  months  of  its  existence  were  completed. 
All  its  discussions  and  alterations  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government  now  went  for  nothing,  for  the  bill  had  not 
been  passed,  and  the  original  Instrument  continued  to 
be  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  revenue  when  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved ;  and  the  Instrument  of 
Government  had  empowered  the  Protector  and  Council 
to  issue  ordinances  for  raising  money  only  until  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Parliament  In  this  respect  Crom- 
well set  his  constitution  at  nought^  and  an  ordinance  was 
issued  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  for 
raising  money  monthly  by  assessment 

The  dissolution  took  place  on  the  twenty-second  of 
January,  1G55.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  December,  1654, 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooi>er,  who  had  hitherto  regularly 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  l^ivy  Council,  attended 
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for  the  last  time.  What  led  to  bis  retirement  from  the 
Coancily  and  his  separation  from  Cromwell,  endiog  in 
decided  opposition  to  him,  there  are  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. It  is  probable  that  differences  of  opinion  arose 
between  Cooper  and  Cromwell  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Instrument  of  Government;  and  Cooper 
probably  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  his  position  as  a 
supporter  of  Cromwell  in  face  of  the  decided  opposition 
of  his  Presbyterian  friends.  It  does  not  appear  probable, 
however,  that  there  was  an  open  rupture,  or  that  Cooper 
made  overt  opposition  to  Cromwell  during  the  sitting  of 
this  Parliament.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  November, 
he  was  a  teller,  with  Eichard  Cromwell,  in  a  division  on 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Instrument  of  Government.  It 
is  true  that  Ludlow  states  that  Cooper  opposed  Cromwell 
during  this  Parliament,  but  the  same  passage  of  Ludlow's 
Memoirs  contains  other  obvious  inaccuracies,  and  this 
statement,  if  not  entirely  inaccurate  also,  is  probably  an 
exaggeration.  Until  Cooper  had  ceased  to  attend  the 
Privy  Council,  he  could  not  have  opposed  Cromwell  in 
Parliament,  even  though  dissatisfied  with  his  proceed- 
ings ;  and  there  was  only  a  shoii;  interval  of  three  weeks 
between  his  last  attendance  in  Council  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Patliament.^ 

^  Ludlow's  statement  occurs  in  the  second  of  the  suppressed  passages 
In  Appendix  III.  Ludlow  says  that  Cooper  was  turned  out  of  the 
Council  bcKAUse  he  opposed  Cromwell  in  this  parliament,  and  that 
Colonel  Mackworth  was  appointed  member  of  the  Council  in  his  place. 
There  is  no  entry  in  the  Council  book,  which  I  have  inspected  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  of  Cooper's  dismissal ;  and  according  to  the  Instru- 
ment of  Oovemment,  a  dismissal  could  only  have  taken  place  on  a 
specific  charge  of  misconduct,  after  inquiry  by  a  committee  jointly 
mppointed  by  the  Council  and  the  Parliament.  He  was  not  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Mackworth,  who  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council 
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One  reason  which  has  been  assigned  for  his  estrange- 
ment from  Cromwell  is  that  he  wished  to  many  Crom- 
well's daughter  Mary  (who  was  shortly  aftem'ards 
married  to  Lord  Falconbridge),  and  was  refused,  Tliis 
story  is  perhaps  no  more  than  a  piece  of  idle  gossip. 
It  is  however  so  far  possible,  that  Cooper  was  now  a 
second  time  a  widower.  If  Cooper  quarrelled  with 
Cromwell  before  the  end  of  1654,  the  quarrel  was  very 
jr^   soon  after  Cooper  became  a  widower,  and  so  soon  as 

^jr^^^\  to   render  this   explanation   of   the  cause  of  quarrel 

^  yfi  improbable. 

»*  Sir    Anthony    Ashley    Cooper's    second    wife,    the 

daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  to  whom  lie  was  married 

April  27,  1654,  six  months  before  Cooper  ceased  to  sit.  This  passage 
in  Ludlow  is,  therefore,  very  inaccurate.  There  is  no  evidence  even  of 
Coo]>er  having  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Council ;  and  I  should  infer 
from  a  list,  already  referred  to,  of  })ayments  to  members  of  the 
Council  up  to  the  end  of  1655,  that  Cooj)er,  though  he  had  ceased  to 
attend,  was  then  still  a  mcmlter  of  the  Council.  Ludlow  mentions  in 
the  same  passage  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  unsuccessful  love  of  Mary  Cromwell 
as  the  reason  for  his  quanx'Uing  with  the  Protector.  This  storj'  is  also 
mentioned  by  A.  Wood  (Ath.  Oxon.  iv.  71,  Hliss's  eilition),  and  in 
Oldmixon's  "Lives  of  the  Chancellors."  (i.  148.)  The  authority  for 
the  story  is  weak.  Lord  Campbell  has  adopted  the  gossip  as  true, 
and  amplihed  it  considerably ;  on<l,  forgettinc  that  he  nad  previously 
explained  the  quarrel  with  Cromwell  by  Cooper's  disappointment 
at  not  receiving  the  Great  Seal,  now  ascribes  it,  without  a  wonl  of 
doubt,  to  distippointed  love.  "  This  gracious  demeanour  roused  iu 
the  bosom  of  Sir  Anthony  the  ambitious  project  of  forming  an  alliam*« 
with  the  Protectorul  house,  and,  having  lK.»en  some  time  a  widower, 
he  actuaUy  demanded  in  marruvje  the  musical,  glib-tongued  Ijady 
Mary,  afterwards  united  to  Lord  Fauconl>crg.  Probablff  an  aecouni 
of  his  dissolute  morah^  he  met  with  a  flat  refusal.  Thereupon  he 
finally  broke  with  Oliver,  and  became  a  partisan  of  the  banisfted  royal 
family,  Wlien  he  had  only  twice  or  thrice  sat  in  the  Council  of  State^ 
he  sent  in  his  resignation ;  alK*ging  that  *  the  government  by  one 
person  was  against  his  con.M'ienc.e."*  Coojier  had  l>ecn  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Privy  Council  from  his  api>ointmeut  in  Decemlter 
1653  to  December  28,  1654,  more  than  a  year.  He  did  not  l>ei>ome 
a  |Hirtisan  of  the  Itauished  royal  family  for  nearly  five  years  after  thii 
date.  I  do  not  know  what  is  I«ord  Camplndl's  authority  for  the  fact  of 
Cooler's  resignation,  with  the  reason  allegi'd  under  murks  of  «|UoUitioii. 
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in  1650,  died  some  time  in  the  year  1654  There  were 
no  more  children  by  this  marriage  than  the  two  sons  who 
have  been  mentioned,  one  of  whom  died  in  childhood, 
and  the  other,  Anthony  Ashley,  lived  to  succeed  his 
father. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1656,  Cooper  married  a 
third  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  second  Lord 
Spencer  of  Wormleighton,  and  sister  of  the  third  lord, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Sunderland  by  Charles  the 
First,  and  had  fallen  fighting  for  the  Eoyal  cause  at 
Newbury. 

The  son  of  this  Earl  of  Sunderland,  a  boy  at  the  time 
of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's  marriage  with  his  aunt, 
rose  to  be  the  chief  Minister  of  Charles  the  Second 
before  the  close  of  Shaftesbury's  career.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  Halifax  was  the  nephew  of 
Shaftesbury's  first  wife.  Shaftesbury's  connexion  with 
both  Halifax  and  Sunderland  was  rendered  closer  by 
the  marriage  of  Halifax  with  Sunderland's  sister.  In 
the  last  years  of  Shaftesbury's  career,  Halifax  and  Sun- 
derland divided  political  ascendency;  and,  seven-and- 
twenty  years  later,  Shaftesbury  fled  for  his  life,  to  die  in 
a  foi-eign  land,  from  a  government  of  which  his  two 
nephews  were  the  chiefs. 

The  third  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  lived  to 
share  all  the  honours  and  troubles  of  his  future  career. 
She  had  no  children,  but  she  reared  with  a  mother's 
care  her  husband's  son  by  his  second  wife,  and  after- 
wards with  the  same  care  watched  over  the  delicate 
boyhood  of  that  son's  son,  the  future  author  of  the 
"  Characteristics."    She  was  a  woman  of  strong  religious 


ut^^< 
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feelings.  It  was  her  habit  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  private  devotions.^ 
.  Though  Shaftesbury's  character  did  not  agree  with  hers 
in  this  respect,  they  lived  on  terms  of  the  warmest 
affection.  A  letter  written  by  Lady  Shaftesbury  to  her 
nephew  Sunderland  two  years  after  her  husband's 
death,  shows  how  deeply  she  still  mourned  his  loss.' 
There  must  have  been  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  in 
1^^      J   one  so  loved  by  such  a  wifa 

-  ^\  ^  Rawleigh  Rodiviyiis,  p.  13.  Locke  dedicated  to  Lady  Shaftesbaij 
a  translation  which  he  made  of  three  reliffious  Essays  of  Nicole. 
Locke*s  translation  of  these  Essays  was  publidied  for  the  first  time  in 
1828  by  Dr.  JIancock.  As  this  small  yolume  is  not  generally  known, 
I  extract  a  passage  of  Locke's  dedication  to  Lady  Shafteabury :  "  I 
thought  I  could  not  find  in  all  France  anything  fitter  to  be  pat  into 
your  hands,  than  what  would  make  yon  see  so  rare  and  eztraordinaiy 
a  sight  as  a  draught  of  some  of  your  own  virtues.  For  if  to  be  con- 
stantly humble  in  a  high  station,  if  to  appear  little  to  yourself  in  the 
midst  of  greatness,  is  a  mark  of  the  sense  of  one*i  own  weakness ;  if  to 
be  beloved  of  all  that  come  near  you  be  a  demonstration  that  yon 
know  how  to  live  at  peace  with  others ;  if  to  be  constant  and  frequent 
in  acts  of  devotion  be  the  best  wav  of  acknowledgiug  a  Deity :  it  is 
certain  your  ladyship  is  in  reality  wnat  the  author  nas  here  given  na 
an 'idea  of." 

>  This  letter  is  among  the  Domestic  Papers  of  1685  in  the  Sttta 
Paiwr  Office.  Lady  Shaftesbury  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  to 
beg  him  to  make  her  excuses  for  not  attending  the  coronation  of 
James  the  Secoud:  — 

«  81st  March,  1685. 
"Because  I  think  the  shortest  troubles  are  the  best,  I  will,  my 
Lord,  only  just  tell  you  why  you  roail  this  note  from  your  disconaolate 
aunt,  not  make  it  hmgcr  bv  apologies  for  doing  it.  It  seems,  my 
Lonl,  that  in  olMor^'anre  to  ferms  1  was  to  have  a  letter  concerning 
the  coronation  as  well  as  those  that  are  fit  to  observe  the  orders  they 
bring  with  them,  which  I  am  so  utterly  incapacitated  for,  that  I  con- 
clude<i  at  first,  and  indeed  do  think  still,  that  it  so  answers  itself,  I 
needo<l  to  take  no  notice  of  it ;  but,  if  I  am  mistaken,  I  ask  so  much 
friendliness  from  your  Lordship  as  to  do  for  me  what  is  propoi'  in  thk 
case  to  be  done  by,  my  Lord,  your  afBictcd,  most  faithful,  altectionate, 
humble  servant, 

"  M.  SBAimBUET.** 


CHAPTEK  V. 

:  1W«— 1658. 

Cooper  now  in  opposition  to  Cromwell — He  falls  back  on  the  Presby- 
terian party-— Elected  for  Wiltshire  to  new  Parliament — Prevented 
Iry  the  Cooncil  from  taking  his  seat — Is  one  of  the  sixty-five  who 
ngn  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  protestioe — Afterwards  signs  Bemon- 
atranoe — The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice — Cromwell  refuses  to  be 
King — House  adjourned  from  June  26,  1657,  to  January  20, 1658 — 
Cromwell's  Peers  or  "Other  House" — Cooper  not  one — The  £500 
fine  for  compositioo,  imi>osod  by  Long  Parliament  in  1644,  remitted 
by  Cromwell — Cooper's  friendship  with  Henry  Cromwell,  and  letter 
to  him — Cooper  and  the  other  excluded  members  take  their  seats 
on  meeting  of  Parliament,  January  1658— Formidable  opposition  to 
CromweU  and  the  new  Constitution — Debates  about  the  "Other 
House" — Cooper's  speeches — Cromwell  dissolves  the  Parliament, 
7ebruary  4 — Cromwell's  death. 

Ik  the  abflence  of  any  positive  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  differences  which  arose  about  this  time 
between  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  and  Cromwell,  it 
might  be  conjectured  that  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  the 
last  Parliament  was  disapproved  of  by  Cooper.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  proceedings  of  that  parliament, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  irritating  and  dis- 
appointing to  the  Protector,  furnished  sufficient  cause 
for  a  dissolution,  which  immediately  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  trample  on  Cromwell's  own  constitution  in  order 
to  raise  money.  The  changes  which  the  Parliament  had 
made  in  the  Instrument  of  Government  were,  after  all, 
not  extensive  ;  aU  the  essentials  of  the  original  constitu- 
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tion  promulgated  by  Cromwell  and  his  oflScers  had  been 
retained.  Moderate  men  generally  thought  that  Crom- 
well should  have  accepted  the  alterations  made  by  the 
Parliament,  and  borne  with  its  provocations,  rather  than 
again  peril  the  settlement  of  the  Commonwealth ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment lost  Cromwell  many  supporters.^ 

Cooper  never  returned  to  his  seat  in  the  Council  of 
State.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of  his  proceedings  during 
twenty  months  which  intervened  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  last  Parliament  and  the  assembling  of  another 
on  the  seventeenth  of  September^  1656.  But  when  this 
Parliament  assembled.  Cooper  was  regarded  by  Cromwell 
as  an  opponent. 

The  Eoyalists  became  very  active  in  intrigues  and 
conspu'acies  after  the  dissolution  of  January  1655 ;  but 
Cooper  had  no  connexion  now  or  for  some  time  after 
with  this  party.  The  restoration  of  the  heir  of  the  late 
King  could  only  have  been  regarded  at  this  period  as  a 
rcjniote  possibility  by  any  but  the  zealous  adherents  of 
his  family.  Cooper  fell  back  on  the  Presbyterian  party, 
and  in  the  two  next  parliaments  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposition  which  the  Presbyterians  and  Repub- 
licans combined  to  wage  against  (Cromwell  and  his 
successor. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  again  elected  by  the 
county  of  Wiltshire  to  serve  in  the  second  Parliament 
elected  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Instrument 
of  Government,  which  met  in  1G56.  But  this  time 
Cromwell  would  not  permit  him  to  take  his  seat 

^  Luaiow,  ii.  512. 
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The  Instrument  of  Government  had  provided  that, 
for  the  first  three  Parliaments  called  under  its  provisions* 
all  members  elected  must  obtain  a  certificate  of  appro- 
bation from  the  Council,  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  sit. 
This  provision,  designed  to  secure  an  observance  of  the 
qualifications  enjoined  for  members,  was  stretched  on 
the  present  occasion  to  exclude  a  large  number  of 
members  whose  opposition  Crom^vell  feared.  The 
number  of  members  to  whom  the  Council  refused  cer- 
tificates of  approbation  is  variously  stated ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  exceeded  a  hundred,  and  probably  it  was 
not  far  below  two  hundred.  Soldiers  at  the  door  of  the 
House  prevented  the  entrance  of  all  who  could  not 
produce  the  Council's  certificates.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  was  one  of  the  excluded.  About  ninety  other 
names  of  excluded  members  are  known;  among  them 
are  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Scot,  and  Weaver,  leaders  of 
the  Republicans  ;  and  Morrice,  Colonel  Birch,  iVlexander 
Popham,  Serjeant  Maynard,  and  Sir  Ilarbottle  Grim- 
stone,  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Another 
name  in  the  list  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
had  sat  in  the  Rump  Parlfament,  and  who,  in  the  sub- 
sequent reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Opposition  of  which  Shaftesbury  was 
the  leader. 

Sixty-five  of  the  excluded  members,  among  w^hom  was 
Cooper,  signed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  complaining  that 
they  had  been  forcibly  prevented  by  soldiers  from  taking 
their  seats.  This  letter  was  presented  in  the  House  by 
Sir  George  Booth,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian party,  who  had  not  been  excluded.   The  House 
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resolved  that  the  Council  should  be  desired  to  state  their 
reasons  for  what  they  had  done.  The  Council  said  that 
the  Instrument  of  Grovernment  had  imposed  on  them 
the  duty  of  judging  whether  the  members  returned 
possessed  the  prescribed  qualifications;  that  the  same 
Instrument  had  provided  that  the  members  to  be  elected 
should  be  "  such  and  no  other  than  such  as  were  persona 
of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversar 
tion  ;"  that  they  had  examined  all  the  returns  according 
to  their  duty,  and  had  not  refused  certificates  of  appro- 
bation to  any  who  appeared  to  them  to  come  within  the 
above  description ;  and  that  for  those  whom  they  had 
not  approved  "  his  Highness  had  given  orders  to  some 
persons  to  take  care  that  they  should  not  come  into  the 
House."  An  overpowering  majority  of  the  members 
who  had  been  allowed  to  sit  resolved  to  be  contoat 
with  this  insolent  reply,  and  to  refer  the  excluded 
members  to  the  Council. 

A  Kemonstrance,  addressed  to  the  people,  couched  in 
the  strongest  language,  was  afterwards  drawn  up,  and 
printed  with  the  names  of  ninety-three  of  the  excluded 
members  appended  to  it.  This  Kemonstrance  declared 
that  whoever  had  advised  the  Protector's  late  proceeding 
was  a  capital  enenjy  of  the  Commonwealth:  that  all 
who  should  sit  and  vote  in  the  mutilated  assembly  were 
adherents  of  the  capital  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  betrayers  of  the  people  s  liberties ;  that  the  assembly 
which  now  sat  was  not  the  representative  body  of 
England ;  that  their  votes  and  acts  were  null  and  void ; 
and  that  a  free  Parliament  alone  could  set  aside  the 
laws  in  times  of  danger,  and  justly  provide  for  the 
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futnre  goYemment  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  paper 
concludes  by  declaring  that  those  who  sign  it  are  ready 
to  expose  their  lives  and  estates  to  the  utmost  hazard 
for  the  service  of  the  people,  and  to  procure  the 
assembling  of  a  free  Parliament.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper's  name  is  appended  to  this  printed  document. 
But  there  is  reason  to  think  that  all  the  names  which 
were  printed  had  not  been  subscribed  to  it;  and  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  strong  language  of  this 
Bemonstranoe  that  it  was  not  openly  circulated. 

A  few  of  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  after- 
wards made  peace  with  the  Council,  and  obtained 
admission  into  the  House.  But  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  with  the  great  majority,  remained  excluded 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  session  of  this  Par- 
liament^ 

This  session  lasted  nine  months,  till  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June,  1657.  Cromwell's  measure  of  exclusion 
had  at  last  obtained  for  him  a  manageable  Parliament. 

It  is  probable,  from  what  took  place  in  this  Parlia- 
ment, that  Cromwell's  principal  reason  for  assembling 
it  was  to  procure  a  change  in  the  constitution,  involving 

*  Dr.  Lingard,  who  is  generally  most  accurate  in  details,  has  stated 
incorrectly  that  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  became  Cromwell's  intimate  adviser 
after  this  exclusion  from  Parliament  (xi.  80,  note.)  A  little  dis- 
cussion in  which  Cooper's  name  was  mixed  up  took  place  on  December 
22, 1656,  during  his  enforced  absence  from  this  Parliament.  A  Captain 
Arthur  petitioned  for  payment  of  moneys  laid  out  b^  him  for  the 
Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and  said  he  had  been 
betrayed  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cooper.  One  member,  Mr.  Robinson, 
suggested  that  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  should  satisfy  tlie  petitioner  ;  another, 
Mr.  Butler,  replied,  **  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  has  done  you  good  service,  and 
the  petitioner  doth  not  say  his  suiferings  were  by  him."  The  matter 
was  dropped.  Captain  Arthur's  complaint  would  probably  refer  to 
the  time  when  Cooper  was  on  the  Kmg's  side.  (Burton's  Diary  of 
Cromwellian  Parliaments,  L  204.) 
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the  creation  of  a  second  chamber,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  title  of  King  for  that  of  Protector. 

The  House  had,  however,  sat  some  months  before  any 
step  was  taken  in  promotion  of  such  a  design.     But  on 
the  twenty- third  of  February,  1657,  Sir  Christopher 
Pack,  an  alderman  and  one  of  the  members  for  the  city 
of  London,  suddenly  presented  to  the  House  a  document 
elaborately  drawn  up,  bearing  the  title  of  "  The  Humble 
Address  and  Remonstrance  of  the  Knights,  Burgesses, 
and  Citizens  now  assembled  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  and  moved  that  it  should  be  received 
and  read.     "This  was  an  address  to  Cromwell,  stating 
that  the  nation  could  never  become  settled  while  it  was 
left  uncertain  who  would  succeed  him  after  his  death, 
and  praying  him  to  assume  the  title  of  King,  and  to  call 
henceforth  a  parliament  consisting  of  two  houses,  and 
to  govern  the  Commonwealth  in  future  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  nation,  subject  to  such  alterations  as  were 
proposed  in  this  document,  which  was  to  supersede  the 
Instrument  of  CJoveniment.    Apparently,  nothing  couhl 
have  been  more  imdignified  than  the  mode  in  which 
this  proposal  to  revive  royalty  was  brought  before  the 
Parliament.   Sir  Christoplier  Pack  was  probably  selected 
to  present  the   address   on  account  of  his  connexion 
witli  the  city  of  I^mdou,  and  that  it  might  seem  not  to 
come  from  Cromwell  himself.   But  the  worthy  alderman 
was  no  orator,  and  if  there  were  any  design  to  blind  the 
Parliament  as  to  Cromwell's  connexion  with  this  address, 
the   execution    was   not   suceessful.      Sir   Christopher 
uttennl  a  few  confused  words,  of  which  all  that  couM 
be  understood  was  that  he  hud  found  somewhere,  or 
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that  some  one  had  given  him,  a  paper  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  consideration,  and  which  he  begged  the  House 
to  receive.    Though  the  motion  came  before  the  House 
without  notice,  the  contents  of  the  paper  were  probably 
generally  known,  and  a  scene  of  violent  disorder  ensued. 
The  small  minority  of  Cromweirs  opponents  in  the 
assembly  made  up  by  violence  for  their  want  of  num- 
bers.    It  was  irregular  to  present  such  a  document  to 
the  House  without  leave  previously  obtained,  and  some 
members  endeavoured  to  snatch  the  paper  from   Sir 
Christopher.     By  the  violence  of  opposing  members  he 
was  jostled  down  the  House  as  far  as  the  bar,  when  his 
friends  rescued  him  and  carried  him  back  to  the  Speaker's 
chair.     After  a  warm  debate,  it  was  decided  by  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  votes  against   fifty-four  that  the 
paper  should  be  read.    It  was  then  debated  day  by  day 
till  the  twenty-seventh  of  March.     A  motion  made  at 
the  outset  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  Grand  Com- 
mittee was  rejected  by  a  hundred  and  eighteen  votes  to 
sixty-three.     But  the  House  discussed  separately  the 
various  clauses  of  the  address.   The  clauses  constituting 
another  House  to  be  nominated  by  the  proposed  king, 
and  to  be  approved  by  "  this  House,"  were  passed  with- 
out a  division.     The  substitution  of  the  title  of  King 
for  that  of  Protector  was  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  votes   to   sixty-two.      When   the  whole 
paper  had  been  gone  through,  the  words  "  Address  and 
Eemonstrance  "  in  the  title  were  changed  for  "  Petition 
and  Advice,"  and  a  clause  was  added,  providing  that 
unless  Cromwell  consented  to  everything  contained  in 
it,  no  part  of  it  should  take  effect.     On  the  thirty-first 

VOL.  I.  K 
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of  March,  the  ''Humble  Petition  and  Advice"  was 
presented  to  Cromwell  for  his  consent. 

Cromwell  refused  to  accept  the  title  of  King.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  desired  it,  and  that  he  had  en- 
couraged the  preparation  of  the  address  by  which  the 
Parliament  asked  him  to  assume  that  title.  But  unfore- 
seen difficulties  had  arisen.  His  chief  officers,  including 
his  two  sons-in-law  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  and  his 
brother-in-law  Desborough,  were  vehemently  opposed 
to  the  title  of  King,  and  a  strong  adverse  feeling,  fieamed 
by  the  officers,  appeared  in  the  army.  Cromwell  took 
five  weeks  to  consider  what  course  he  would  adopts  and 
ultimately  refused  to  be  made  King. 

By  Cromwell's  refusal  to  consent  to  the  clause  which 
conferred  the  title  of  King,  the  whole  of  the  Petition 
and  Advice  fell  to  the  ground.  But  the  House  took  it 
again  immediately  into  consideration,  substituted  the 
title  of  Protector  for  that  of  King,  and  vdih  this  altera- 
tion again  presented  it  to  Cromwell  for  his  consent 
Now,  however,  the  Petition  and  Advice  was  passed  only 
by  a  majority  of  three,  a  large  number  of  its  former 
supporters  absenting  themselves,  discontented  with 
Cromwell's  refusal  of  the  kingship.  Cromwell  gave  his 
consent  to  the  Petition  and  Advice,  as  altered,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  1657. 

The  Petition  and  Advice,  which  now  superseded  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  made  several  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Commonwealth.  1.  The  Protector 
was  empowered  to  nominate  his  successor  during  his 
lifetime.  2.  The  Parliament  was  to  consist  of  two 
Houses.     "The  other  House,''   as   the    new   second 
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chamber  is  always  called  in  the  Petition  and  Advice, 
was  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  seventy  nor  less 
than  forty  members,  who  in  the  first  instance  were  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Protector  and  approved  by  the 
Commons'  House,  but  who,  after  the  first  nominations, 
were  not  to  be  admitted  to  sit  and  vote  but  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  House  itsel£  3.  The  number  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  distribution 
of  the  representation  were  to  be  newly  arranged  by  the 
Parliament  then  sitting.  It  was  expressly  declared  in 
the  Petition  and  Advice  that  nothing  contained  in  it 
dissolved  the  existing  Parliament.  4.  It  was  provided 
that  no  members  henceforth  returned  to  Parliament 
were  to  be  excluded,  except  by  judgment  and  consent 
of  the  House  itself;  and  that  forty^one  commissioners 
were  to  be  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament  to  try  elec- 
tions. 5.  The  members  of  the  Council,  who,  as  under 
the  Instrument  of  Government,  were  not  to  exceed 
twenty-one  in  nimiber,  were  to  be  appointed  in  future 
with  the  consent  of  the  Council  and  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  were  not  to  be  removed  but  by 
consent  of  Parliament.  6.  After  CromwelFs  death,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  all  field  ofiScers 
by  land  or  generals  at  sea  were  to  be  appointed  with 
consent  of  the  Council  The  Chancellor,  Keeper,  or 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  the 
Treasurer  or  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  the  Ad- 
miral, the  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  the  Chancellor, 
Keeper,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland, 
the  two  Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Baron  in  England 
or  Ireland,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Forces  in 
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Scotland,  such  officers  of  state  there  as  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  Scotland  are  to  be  approved  by  Parliament,  and 
the  judges  in  Scotland  hereafter  to  be  made,  were  to 
be  approved  by  both  Hoiises  of  Parliament.  7.  The 
disposal  of  the  standing  forces  was  to  be  in  the  Pro- 
tector, acting  with  the  consent  of  both  Houses  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament,  and,  while  Parliament  was 
not  sitting,  in  the  Protector  acting  with  the  consent  of 
the  Council.  8.  A  revenue  of  1,300,000/.  per  annum 
was  settled  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  of  which 
1,000,000/.  was  for  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  remain- 
ing 300,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  government ; 
and  it  was  stipulated  that  no  part  of  this  money  should 
be  raised  by  a  land-tax. 

An  "  Additional  #nd  Explanatory  Petition  and  Ad- 
vice" was  afterwards  passed,  before  the  House  adjourned, 
which  prescribed,  amongst  other  things,  an  oiitli  to  be 
taken  by  the  iiiembei^  of  botli  Houses,  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  be  faithful  to  the  Protector,  as 
chief  magistrate  of  tlie  Commonwealth,  and  to  abstain 
from  all  designs  against  his  person  or  lawful  authority. 

The  House  adjourned,  under  an  act  specially  jxissed 
for  the  puri>ose,  from  the  twenty-sixth  of  June,  1657  to 
the  twentieth  of  January,  1658;  and  a  clause  in  the 
act  coinuiaiuled  the  attendamie  on  that  day  of  all  mem- 
bers who  had  been  elected  to  the  Parliament,  and  were 
qualified  according  to  the  Petition  and  Advice. 

On  the  twentieth  of  Januar}-,  1058,  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  assembled. 

Cromwell  had  nominated  sixty-three  membei'S  of  the 
newly-created  second  House.     The  nomination  of  this 
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assembly,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  body  superior  to 
the  other  House,  and  which  would  naturally  provoke 
comparisous  with  the  old  House  of  Lords,  was  neces- 
sarily a  difficult  task ;  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
Cromwell  was  not  successfuL  As  on  the  occasion  of 
his  naming  the  Barebone's  Parliament,  he  did  his  best 
to  procure  the  services  of  men  of  birth  and  station. 
Seven  English  peers  were  called  to  the  new  House,  the 
Earls  of  Warwick,  Manchester,  and  Mulgrave,  Viscounty 
Say  and  Sele,  Lords  Falconbridge,  Eure,  and  Wharton  ; 
but  of  these  only  Lord  Falconbridge,  who  had  married 
Cromwell's  daughter,  and  Lord  Eure  consented  to  sit. 
Lord  BroghiU,  an  Irish  peer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery,  a 
restless  intriguer  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Civil 
War  and  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  afterwards  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  now  a  zealous  supporter 
of  Cromwell,  eagerly  accepted  a  nomination.  One  Scotch 
•peer,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  was  nominated,  and  did  not 
sit.  Lord  Lisle,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  two  sons  of  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Montagu  and 
Howard^  were  on  the  list,  together  with  most  of  Crom- 
well's councillors  and  several  of  his  officers.  White- 
locke,  St.  John,  and  Glyn  represented  the  law.  Of  his 
own  fiamily,  Cromwell  named  his  two  sons,  Eichard  and 
Henry,  his  brother-in-law  Desborough,  and  son-in-law 
Fleetwood,  besides  Lord  Falconbridge:  Lambert  had 
now  quarrelled  with  hun.  Three  of  the  members  who 
had  been  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  Parliament  in  the 
former  year  were  named,  Popham,  Sir  John  Hobart,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig.  Popham  and  Haselrig  scorned  the 
proffered  honour;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
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Cromwell  could  have  expected  Haselrig's  acceptance. 
Pride,  Barkstead,  Hewson,  Gofife,  Beny,  and  Thomas 
Cooper,  colonels  in  the  anny,  who  had  originally  pur- 
sued various  trades,  and  were  not  men  of  fortune  or 
social  position,  threw  ridicule  on  this  assemblage,  and  the 
number  of  the  more  distinguished  nominees  who  refused 
to  accept  their  nominations  reduced  this  new  ''  other 
House"  to  about  forty  of  Cromwell's  personal  adherents. 
The  debates  in  the  two  subsequent  Parliaments,  of  which 
full  reports  have  been  preserved,  show  the  general  con- 
tempt felt  for  this  assembly,  and  the  large  share  which 
this  part  of  the  new  constitution  had  in  creating  diffi- 
culties for  Cromwell  and  his  successor. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's  name  is  not  in  the  list 
of  Cromweirs  "  peei*s,"  as  they  came  to  be  called.  It  is 
clear  that  Cromwell  had  now  no  hope  of  gaining  him. 
It  is  stated,  probably  with  truth,  that  Cromwell  was 
wont  to  say  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  that  he- 
found  no  one  so  difficult  to  manage  as  that  Marcus 
Tidlius  Cicero,  the  little  man  with  three  names,*  It 
would  seem,  as  was  usually  the  case  with  Cooper,  that 
his  political  opposition  to  Cromwell  was  not  attended 
by  personal  enmity.  In  January  1658,  the  fine  of  five 
hundred  pounds  which  had  been  imposed  on  Cooper  by 
the  Long  Parliament  as  a  composition  for  delinquency, 
when  he  came  over  from  the  King's  side,  appears  to  have 
been  discharged  by  order  of  Cromwell  on  Cooper's  peti- 
tion.^ A  letter  WTitten  by  Cooper  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
the  Protector's  son,  in  the  year  1657,  has  been  preserved, 

1  Martyn*!  Life,  I  168. 

'  MB,  memorandum  among  Lord  Shaftosbary'B  papers. 
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the  language  of  whicli  iudicates  the  greatest  intimacy. 
Henry  Cromwell  was  at  that  time  Lord  Deputy  in 
Ireland,  and  Cooper  addressed  to  him,  on  September  10, 
1657,  the  following  quaint  and  cordial  letter : — 

"My  Loed  and  Father,— I  hear  from  my  brother 
Moore  ^  that  your  Lordship  blames  me  for  not  answering 
a  letter  of  yours  about  some  business.  I  really  profess 
I  received  none  such,  or  else  you  mought  have  been 
assured  of  an  answer,  for  there  is  no  person  in  the  world 
more  desires  to  retain  your  Lordship's  aflFection  and 
good  opinion.  You  have  many  love  his  Highness'  son, 
but  I  love  Henry  Cromwell,  were  he  naked,  without  all 
those  glorious  additions  and  titles,  which,  however,  I 
pray  may  continue  to  be  increased  on  you. 

"  My  Lord,  I  must  yet  this  once  trouble  you  in  the 
behalf  of  my  Lord  Moore,  for  whom  you  have  already 
done  so  great  favours.  He  has  now  prepared  his  busi- 
ness fit  for  your  last  act  of  perfecting  your  goodness  to 
him,  his  Highness  having  referred  it  wholly  to  your 
Lordship  and  the  Council  there.  Tis  not  possible  he 
should  buy  any  way  but  in  land  until  his  act  pass,  and 
he  have  some  for  sale ;  besides,  the  land  he  offers  lies 
so  about  Dublin,  that  it  cannot  but  be  convenient  for 
the  State.  If  it  be  as  they  inform,  I  wish  it  in  your 
Lordship's  possession  on  any  pretence,  and  there  will 
be  enough  ofiScious  to  get  it  confirmed  yours  ;  but  that 
is  only  a  fancy  of  my  own  on  the  sudden. 

**  My  request  for  myself  is  that  you  love  me,  and  ever 
believe  there  is  no  manner  of  expression  enough  to  tell 
you  how  really  cordial  and  unchangeably  I  am,  my  Lord, 

I  Yisconnt  Moore  of  Dro^heda,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Lord 
Spenser  of  Wormleighton,  sister  of  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  third  and  present 
wife  :  he  was  created  Earl  of  Drogheda  after  the  Restoration. 
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your  Excellency's  most  devoted  humble  servant  and 
dutiful  son, 

"  Ant.  Ashley  Cooper."  ^ 

When  the  Parliament  met  on  the  twentieth  of  January, 
1658,  imder  the  new  constitution  of  the  "Petition  and 
Advice,"  Cooper  and  the  other  excluded  members  of  the 
year  before  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  they  took  the  prescribed  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Pro- 
tector as  chief  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  binding 
them  to  abstain  from  all  designs  against  his  person  or 
lawful  authority. 

The  addition  of  the  excluded  members  made  the 
House  of  Commons  altogether  unmanageable  for  Crom- 
well. Tliey  had  had  no  voice  in  the  framing  of  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  and  they  denied  its 
legality.  On  the  day  of  meeting,  the  Black  Rod  sum- 
moned the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  "  the 
Lords*  House,"  and  there  Cromwell  addressed  the  two 
Houses  in  a  speech  beginning  with  "My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons."  No  exception 
was  taken  at  the  moment  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Lords* 
on  these  two  occasions,  but  two  days  after  a  message 
was  announced  by  the  Serjeant  from  "  the  Lords,"  and 
the  whole  question  of  the  title,  powers,  privileges,  and 

1  This  letter  iii  printed  from  Thurloo*8  State  Papers,  yi.  606.  It 
esca[>cd  Mr.  Martyn,  who  appcant  to  have  scan-hed  the  Thnrioe 
PaTKiru,  and  who  makes  the  following  statement :  **  Through  the  whole 
collection  of  8o<'retary  Thurloe's  papers  there  is  no  mention  m«d«  of 
Sir  Anthony  but  in  two  hitters,  wherein  he  is  8us|MM'tod  among  others 
to  be  well-aifected  to  the  King,  and  to  have  remitt<Ml  money  to  him.** 
(Life,  i.  ]  04,  note. )  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  cither  of  these  two 
alleged  lett4;rs;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  such  sospicioni 
without  foundation. 
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expediency  of  "the  other  House,"  was  opened  by  the 
excluded  membera  The  message  was  brought  by  two 
judges.  Should  the  messengers  be  called  in,  was  the 
first  question.  Some  opposition  made  to  this,  lest  it 
should  be  a  recognition  of  the  title  "  Lords  '*  was  over- 
ruled, and  the  messengers  were  called  in,  gave  their 
message  as  from  "the  Lords,"  and  withdrew.  Then 
came  the  question,  should  the  messengers  be  recalled, 
and  told  that  the  House  would  return  an  answer  by 
messengers  of  their  own.  Some  were  for  giving  no 
answer  at  all,  till  the  whole  question  of  the  other  House 
had  been  considered ;  others  were  for  saying  that  they 
would  return  an  answer  to  the  other  House  by  mes- 
sengers of  their  own,  to  show  that  they  did  not  recognise 
the  title  "Lords  ;"  others  again  were  for  sending  answer 
simply  that  they  would  consider  of  the  message.  But  it 
was  carried  on  a  division  by  seventy-five  votes  to  fifty- 
one  that  the  Speaker  should  inform  the  messengers 
that  the  House  would  send  an  answer  by  messengers  of 
their  own.  It  was  understood  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  other  House  would  be  debated  in  debating  the 
answer  to  be  sent 

This  had  taken  place  on  Friday,  the  twenty-second, 
and  on  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth,  Cromwell  sent  to  both 
Houses  to  attend  him  in  the  Banqueting  House,  and 
addressing  them  this  time,  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,"  made  a  long  speech 
on  the  difficulties  of  public  afi'airs,  and  the  necessity  of 
union.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  twenty-eighth,  appointed  a  Committee  to  attend 
Cromwell  and  inform  him,  among  other  things,  "that 
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this  House  will  take  the  matters  imparfced  to  them  by 
his  Highness  in  his  speech  at  the  Banqueting  House 
into  serious  and  speedy  consideration ;"  and  Cromwell 
highly  resented  that  the  House  of  Commons  should 
take  upon  itself  to  answer  singly  a  speech  which  he  had 
addressed  to  both  Houses.  Still  it  was  of  no  use.  The 
House  resolved  to  enter  on  no  private  business  for  a 
month,  that  they  might  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Grovemment.  They  proceeded 
to  debate  the  message  from  the  other  House,  and  this 
debate  went  on  from  day  to  day  till  the  fourth  of 
February,  when  Cromwell,  seeing  yet  no  probability  of 
an  answer  being  returned  to  the  "  Lords' "  message,  dis- 
solved the  Parliament. 

A  member  of  this  Parliament  made  copious  notes  of 
the  debates,  which  have  been  preserved  and  published.* 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  took  an  active  and  leading 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  new  constitution  and  the 
new  House  of  Lords.  Five  speeches  of  his  are  rejwrted 
in  the  debates  on  the  message  from  the  other  House, 
and  summaries  arc  given  of  very  many  more  of  his 
speeches  in  the  following  Parliament  under  Richard 
Cix)mwell's  short  Protectorate.  Though  all  these  re- 
ports are  little  more  than  skeletons  of  argument,  and 
the  reporter  has  not  taken  pains  with  the  language  or  to 
preserve  the  speaker's  style,  they  yet  bear  immistakeably 
the  impress  of  that  nervous  and  subtle  oratory,  of  some 

1  In  the  work  known  as  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Burton,  edited  by  J. 
T.  Rutt,  4  vols.  1828.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  raised  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  member  was  Burton,  member  for  Westmoreland,  and  suggeat*  that 
it  was  more  probably  a  Mr.  Bacon  (Cromwell's  Letters  and  SpeediMi 
iL  545).    The  matter  is  not  clear,  one  way  or  the  other. 
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of  whose  efforts  finished  reports  have  been  handed  down 
to  ns,  and  which,  in  the  stormy  days  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  rendered  Shaftesbury  so  formidable 
a  leader  of  opposition. 

The  first  position  taken  by  Cooper  in  these  debates 
was  that  the  House  had  to  consider,  not  only  what 
answer  they  should  return,  but  whether  they  should 
return  any  answer  at  all.  "  Some,"  he  said,  "  are  neither 
for  another  House  nor  for  the  title  ;  and  if  you  put  the 
question  to  return  an  answer  to  the  other  House,  you 
tacitly  admit  such  a  House  without  further  debate."  ^ 
The  next  day  he  seconded  a  motion  of  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig's  to  have  the  question  considered  in  Grand 
Committee,  that  is,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
in  which  every  member  might  speak  on  the  same  motion 
any  number  of  times,  and  every  vote  of  which  would 
have  to  be  reported  to  and  re-affirmed  by  the  House. 
This  motion  was  not  carried,  and  the  debate  then  turned 
on  what  the  first  question  to  be  decided  should  be, 
the  substance  of  the  answer  to  be  given  or  the  title  by 
which  the  other  House  should  be  addressed.  Cooper 
made  a  speech  in  support  of  first  considering  the  title, 
which  is  thus  quaintly  reported  :  "  I  apprehend  nobody 
speaks  of  that  notion  which  I  have  in  my  head.  Your 
order  is  very  nice.  You  have  a  message  from  the  Lords, 
brought  by  the  judges  from  the  Lords.  Unusual  causes 
produce  unusual  effects,  and  nothing  so  ordinary  to 
philosophers  as  to  meet  with  such.  I  would  rather  have 
us  consider  from  whom  that  message  is,  and  we  can 
better  tell  what  answer  to  return."  ^    After  a  long  day's 

1  Bnrton's  Diary,  ii.  878,  January  28.  »  n,.  u.  401,  Jan.  80. 
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debate,  the  House  decided  that  the  title  should  be  first 
considered.  Haselrig  then  again  tried  to  obtain  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  and  Cooper  again  supported 
him.  He  followed  the  Solicitor-General,  Ellis,  who  had 
made  a  learned  argument  to  show  that,  though  the  words 
"  House  of  Lords  "  did  not  occur  in  the  Humble  Petition 
and  Advice,  it  was  clearly  intended  that  "the  other 
House  "  should  be  a  House  of  Lords.  Cooper's  speech 
is  tlms  reported.  "  I  move  to  be  turned  into  a  Grand 
Committee  for  three  or  four  days.  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  in  it  than  appears.  Admit  Lords,  and  admit 
all.  It  is  fit  that  laws  should  be  plain  for  the  people. 
We  know  what  advantage  the  supreme  magistrate  and 
the  other  House  always  get  by  the  leamed's  interpreta- 
tion of  them."  ^  By  "  admit  Lords,  and  admit  all," 
Cooper  doubtless  meant  that  the  admission  of  the  name 
would  involve  the  admission  of  a  House  of  Lords  accord- 
ing to  the  old  constitution,  for  such  is  his  argument 
in  a  second  speech  on  this  question  of  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, the  last  and  the  longest  of  his  speeches  in 
this  short  session.  He  is  then  reported  as  follows, 
February  3  : — 

"  I  am  not  of  their  opinion,  that  say  there  is  nothing 
in  the  name,  and  that,  if  you  could  get  over  that^ 
the  fact  would  not  stick ;  but  better  abstain  from 
that  than  the  people  suffer.  You  are  now  upon  the 
brink  and  border  of  settlement,  and,  if  you  go  further, 
it  may  be  you  cannot  stand.  There  is  nothing  but 
a  compliment  to  call  a  man  Lord ;  but  if  one  call 
himself  lord  of  my  manor,  I  shall  be  loth  to  give  him 

1  Burton,  iL  419,  Feb.  2. 
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the  title,  lest  he  claim  the  manor.  The  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe  will  tell  you  there  is  much  in  names. 
The  word  King,  they  know,  carries  alL  Words  are  the 
keys  of  the  cabinet  of  things.  Let  us  first  take  the 
people's  jewels  out  before  you  part  with  that  cabinet. 
If  we  part  with  aU  first,  when  you  come  to  abatement, 
it  is  a  question  how  you  will  redeem  them.  It  was  told 
you  by  a  learned  gentleman  that  the  writ  makes  them 
no  more  than  the  Instrument^  makes  them,  for  the 
Instrument  makes  them  not  peers  for  life,  as  the  writ 
does  not.  It  is  very  clear.  We  are  told  it  revives  the 
old  Lords*  House.  I  would  fain  know  where  the  words 
of  revival  be.  The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  say 
nothing  of  a  revival." 

Then  with  abrupt  transition  he  answers  another  argu- 
ment, that  there  must  be  some  mode  of  address  from  the 
one  House  to  the  other. 

"  There  must  be  a  way  of  address.  I  see  no  such 
necessity,  by  the  last  Instrument.  You  passed  laws 
without  the  peers*  consent  after  so  many  days.  The 
negative  voice  was  denied  the  King.  You  know  it  was. 
Thus  laws  passed  without  the  King's  concurrence.  Con- 
sider, let  us  not  lay  foundations  that  we  may  repent. 
They  must  be  extant  for  the  future."  ^ 

On  the  day  on  which  this  last  speech  was  made,  the 
House  divided  on  the  question  whether  the  motion  for  a 
Grand  Committee  should  be  put,  and  the  numbers  were 
equal  The  Speaker  was  about  to  give  his  casting  vote, 
which  would  probably  have  been  with  the  Noes,  when 

*  The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice. 
'  Burton,  ii.  436,  February  3. 
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Mr.  Fagg,  member  for  Sussex,  stood  up  and  asserted 
that  he  and  another  member.  Colonel  Grosvenor,  had 
entered  the  House  before  the  question  was  put,  but  that 
their  votes  had  not  been  counted.  Mr.  Fagg's  vote  was 
allowed,  and  added  to  the  Ayes,  so  that  the  first  question 
was  carried.  But  the  main  question  was  immediately 
afterwards  negatived  by  ninety-three  votes  to  eighty- 
seven.  It  was  therefore  decided  not  to  go  into  Grand 
Committee.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  one  of 
the  tellers  for  the  Ayes  in  the  division  on  the  main 
question. 

On  the  day  following  this  close  division,  Cromwell, 
dissatisfied  with  the  small  majority,  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament This  was  Oliver  Cromwell's  last  Parliament 
Seven  months  after  the  dissolution,  on  the  third  of 
September,  1658,  he  died. 

The  Petition  and  Advice  had  empowered  Cromwell  to 
declare,  during  his  lifetime,  his  successor  in  the  Pro- 
tectorship ;  and  soon  after  this  power  was  confirmed,  he 
had  nominated  in  writing  his  son-in-law  Fleetwood. 
But  differences  afterwards  arose  between  Cromwell  and 
Fleetwood,  and  now,  on  his  death-bed,  Oliver  verbally 
nominated  his  eldest  son  Richard  his  successor,  in  the 
presence  of  Fiennes,  the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  Thurloe,  and  three  other  witnesses.  Tlie  paj>er  in 
which  Fleetwood  had  been  more  formally  appointed  was 
at  the  same  time  searched  for  by  Cromwell's  desire,  but 
could  not  be  found  Fleetwood,  however,  afterwards 
waived  all  claims  arising  out  of  this  document,  if  it 
should  be  found;  and  Richard  took  his  father's  place 
without  dispute. 
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From  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  February 
till  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  in  September  we  have  no 
information  about  Cooper;  but  we  find  him  again  a 
member  of  the  Parliament  soon  called  by  Bichard 
Cromwell,  and  there  waging  as  fierce  a  war  as  he  had 
waged  under  Oliver  against  the  Petition  and  Advice 
and  its  House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTEE  VL 

1658— ie59. 

Richard  Cromwell  proclaimed  Protector — The  military  commanden 
jcalons  of  his  civilian  adWsers — A  Parliament  called  for  January  27, 
1659 — MomWrs  for£n«;land  and  Wales  elertod  under  old  ooustitution 
— Scotch  and  Irish  memljers  according  to  Instrument  of  Govemmeiity 
but  not  to  sit  till  approved — Cromwell's  jK'ers  summoneil  by  writs  of 
old  House  of  I-ionls — Coo|K*r  elected  for  Wiltshin*  and  I'oole — Sitf 
for  Wiltshire — Debates  on  bill  for  recognition  of  Richard  Cromwell 
<l6 Protector — Cooper's  many  speeches — The  "Other  House" — Qaei- 
tion  of  transacting  with  it— ('oop«^r's  long  speech  against  time- 
Cooper's  taunts  against  one  of  Cromwell's  pevrs  for  changes — Hii 
abuse  of  Cromwell — House  of  Commons  agrers  to  transact  with 
other  House  <luriiig  tliis  Parli.imeut — rnsn«^vs.sful  uttompt  to  aettle 
revenue  on  Kii  hard  Cromwell — Mess:ige  to  other  Hous**  as  to  a  dav 
of  humiliation — Discussions  then'on— Quarrel  K'twwn  Richard 
Crouiwill  and  the  niilitarv*  chiefs — liesolutions  <»f  Hinise  of  Com' 
mons  against  the  army— Ri<'hanl  Cromwell  onlors  dissolutioD  of 
Council  of  (>Hic»?rs — Fleetwood  and  Desborough  mlly  the  anny,  and 
forte  Hichard  Cromwell  to  dissolv*^  Parliament — Fall  of  Kichard 
Cromwell. 

Tih:  Council  assombleil  immedijitelv  after  Croniweirs 
death,  and  unanimou?ily  resolved  to  recognise  his  death- 
bed nomination  of  his  ehU'st  son  JJichard  as  his  suc- 
cessor. His  brother-in-liiw  licet wond,  the  Licutenant- 
General  of  the  annv,  cordially  concurred  in  this 
decision,  declaring  that,  if  the  writt^'U  iustrunient  by 
which  lie  had  been  nominattHl  should  hereafter  he 
found,  he  would  regard  it  as  null.  Desborough,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Oliver,  and  the  next  in  position  to 
Fleetwood    of   the    military    commanders,    while    his 
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superior  in  energy  and  influence,  also  zealously  sup- 
ported in  the  Council  Eichard's  succession.  On  the 
following  day  Richard  Cromwell  was  proclaimed  Pro- 
tector in  London,  without  the  slightest  sign  of  opposi- 
tioa  The  support  of  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  had 
carried  that  of  the  army.  No  opposition  appeared  in 
any  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland.  Henry  Cromwell,  who  governed  as  Deputy 
in  Ireland,  gave  a  willing  support  to  his  brother.  Monk, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  declared  his  more 
important  adhesion.  Addresses  of  congratulation  came 
in  succession  from  all  the  counties  and  cities  of  the 
three  countries,  and  from  the  army.^  The  Eoyalist«  and 
Eepublicans,  who  had  both  hoped  that  the  death  of 
Cromwell  woidd  make  an  opening  for  their  respective 
causes,  saw  with  surprise  the  tranquil  succession  of 
Richard;  and  for  a  few  months  it  seemed  as  if  the 
feeble  Richard,  succeeding  by  a  doubtful  title  to  an 
usurped  power,  was  to  retain  it  free  from  the  troubles 
and  difficulties  which  had  ever  vexed  and  thwarted  the 
great  mind  of  Oliver. 

The  support  of  the  army  had  placed  Richard  where 
he  was.  From  the  army  came  the  lirst  sign  of  trouble  ; 
and  the  army  ultimately  displaced  him.  The  military 
chiefs,  who  had  zealously  supported  his  succession  to 
the  Protectorship,  thought  that,  as  he  was  a  civilian,  he 
ought  to  relinquish  the  command-in-chief  of  the  anny, 
and  wished  him  to  transfer  it  to  Fleetwood.  The  army 
generally  approved  this  idea.    Eichard,  counselled  by 

>  Phillip8*B  Continuation  of  Sir  R.  Baker's  Chronicle,  pp.  635,  68G, 
ed.  1684. 
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Tburloe,  Fiennes,  St.  John,  Pierpoint,  and  other  ciyilians^ 
and  following  also  the  advice  of  Monk,  resisted  the  pro- 
posals of  the  officers,  and  determined  to  retain  in  his 
own  hands  the  command  of  the  army.^  Fleetwood,  Des- 
borough,  and  their  friends,  now  became  jealous  of  the 
influence  of  Eichard's  civilian  counsellors,  and  com- 
plained that  they  themselves  were  treated  with  ingrati- 
tude, fiichard  hoped  that  by  calling  a  Parliament^ 
which  the  wants  of  his  treasury  rendered  absolutely 
necessary,  he  should  bring  to  his  side  a  power  which 
would  hold  in  check  the  rising  turbulence  of  the 
military  chiefs. 

Writs  were  issued  for  a  Parliament  to  meet  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January,  1659.  Some  difficultiet 
had  presented  themselves  to  the  Council  as  regards  the 
election  of  this  Parliament.  The  last  Parliament  had 
not  made  a  new  scheme  of  representation,  as  the  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice  had  enjoined.  How  then  were  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  elected — 
according  to  the  scheme  of  the  extinct  Instrument  of 
Government,  or  according  to  the  old  law  of  England  ? 
But  under  the  old  constitution,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  not  united  with  England,  and  there  was  no  law  for 
the  election  of  Scotch  and  Irish  members  to  a  common 
Parliament.  The  Council  determined  that  the  memben 
for  England  and  Wales  should  be  elected  according  to 
the  old  law  of  the  land,  and  that  thirty  members,  the 

»  Other  leading  advisers  of  Richard  Cromwell  were  Dr.  Wilkin^ 
afterwards  Bifthop  of  Chester,  Lord  Brogliill,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orreiy, 
Colonel  Philip  Jones,  and  George  Montagu,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester  (Ludlow,  iL  632  ;  Popys's  Diary,  i.  104 ;  ClAreadon  Statt 
Papen,  iii.  421,  423). 
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number  prescribed  by  the  Instrument  of  Government^ 
should  be  elected  severally  for  Scotland  and  Ireland 
according  to  the  provisions  of  that  constitution,  but  that 
they  should  not  be  admitted  to  sit  till  the  consent  of  the 
members  for  England  and  Wales  was  given.  With 
r^ard  to  the  ''  other  House/'  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  be  summoned,  and  it  was 
determined  to  summon  them  by  the  same  writs  as  had 
been  in  use  for  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  old  con- 
stitution. Those  whom  Oliver  Cromwell  had  nominated 
members  of  the  "other  House"  were  summoned,  without 
any  addition.^ 

The  reason  for  reverting  to  the  old  constitution  for  the 
election  of  the  English  members  was  doubtless  that  it 
gave  more  scope  for  the  exercise  of  government  influ- 
ence than  the  more  popular  scheme  of  representation 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment. Bichard  Cromwell  soon  found  trouble,  where  he 
had  sought  help.  An  indefatigable  Opposition,  com- 
posed of  Eepublicans  and  Presbyterians,  among  the 
latter  of  whom  many  were  now  looking  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  family,  and  some  were  secretly  in 
coirespondence  with  the  royal  exile,  endeavoured  to  re- 
open the  whole  question  of  the  constitution  and  Bichard 
Cromwell's  power;  and  in  three  short  months,  Fleetwood 
and  the  army  suppressed  the  Parliament  and  drove 
Bichard  Cromwell  from  the  Protectorate. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  returned  to  this 
Parliament  for  Wiltshire  and  for  Poole.  For  Poole 
there  was  a  double  return,  which  was  decided  in  his 

1  Ludlow,  IL  616. 

l2 
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favour;  and  he  elected,  after  this  decision,  to  sit  for 
Wiltshire.! 

The  same  member  whose  reports  enabled  us  accurately 
to  trace  Cooper's  course  in  the  last  session  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  last  Parliament,  continued  to  take  copious 
notes  in  the  present  one ;  and  we  find  Cooper  a  constant 
and  leading  speaker  in  opposition.  The  Diarist  records 
Cooper's  first  coming  into  the  House,  on  the  fifth  of 
Februar}%  iis  if  he  were  a  man  of  much  consequence.* 

A  few  days  after  the  Parliament  met,  a  bill  for  the 
recognition  of  Richard  Cromwell's  title  was  proposed  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Thurloe,  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  introduction  of  this  bill  led  to  protracted 
discussions,  in  which  every  objection  that  casuistry 
could  suggest  was  employed  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Governiuont.  The  bill  having  been  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division,  a  debate  was  immediately  opened  by 
Haselrig  on  tlie  question  of  going  into  committcH?,  which 
lasted  from  the  seventh  of  February  to  the  fourteentk 
The   validity   of    the    Humble    Petition    and  Advice, 

i  Comm.  Jonm.  March  30,  1659  ;  Burton,  iv.  308. 

*  IJiirtiUi,  iii.  SO.  Attention  wuscuIUmI  tliischiy  (Fi;b.  5>  to  Luillow'i 
sitting  in  tin-  IIdusc  witliont  taking  tho  ]»rosiTilMMl  oath,  ami  u  «lcli«te 
arosf,  whicli  was  iiit^rnijjlrd  by  u  nicnilM;r  noticing  tho  j^'sonco  of  a 
man  nuiniMl  King,  wlio  had  been  sitting  in  tho  House  nt»t  having  1k*o& 
nh'etotl  a  nionibt-r,  and  tlistribnting  painjthlots  among  tho  luomlieni. 
It  was  niovo.l  to  send  King  to  the  Towor ;  sev«'ral  momlKTH,  and 
among  othors  Sir  A.  A.  CooiM'r,  snggostod  Xewgati',  arguing  that  to 
send  him  to  tlie  TowtT  woiihl  i)e  to  give  him  too  niuoli  importance. 
It  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  Nowgato.  He  was  diseharginl  two 
days  aft  or,  boing  adjudgetl  mad.  Tlie  di'lmte  about  Ludh»w  wiu  not 
n*sume«l,  :in  1  lie  managed  to  continue  lo  sit  with'mt  taking  tho  oath. 
(Memoirs,  ii.  ()1I>. )  Later,  on  the  same  tiay,  a  motion  was  ma*lo  to 
appoint  a  Committee  about  the  maintenance  of  cb'rgymon  in  Walo«. 
(%M>por  spoke,  and  i»  thus  reportetl  :  **  'I'hen'  is  a  va>»t  treasure*  arUing 
out  of  thosf*  revenues.  I  never  hearil  of  any  acrount.  I  have  ]»aftM 
through  WaloH,  and  fonnd  churches  all  unsuppliod,  except  a  few 
grocon  or  such  persons  tliat  have  formerly  served  for  two  years. " 
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enacted  by  a  Parliament  from  which  a  large  number 
of  members  had  been  excluded,  was  again  impugned.  It 
was  argued  that  Cromwell's  nomination  of  his  son 
Eichard  by  word  of  mouth  on  his  death-bed,  and  not 
by  a  written  instrument,  was  insufficient,  even  if  the 
validity  of  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  were  ad- 
mitted Abuse  and  derision  were  lavished  on  the  so- 
styled  House  of  Lords.  It  was  contended  that  the  bill 
should  confirm  the  people's  rights  and  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time  that  it  con- 
firmed the  Protector's  title,  and  a  preliminary  resolution 
limiting  the  Protector's  powers  and  securing  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  two  points  of  the  "  militia  "  and  the 
"  negative  voice  "  was  called  for.  Verbal  questions  were 
raised,  such  as  those  which  had  made  so  large  a  pai*t  of 
the  discussions  on  the  Instrument  of  Government  in 
1654  :  it  having  been  proposed,  for  instance,  to  "  recog- 
nise "  Eichard  Cromwell  as  Protector,  the  Opposition 
contended  that  the  word  "  recognise  "  implied  a  power 
independent  of  tlie  Parliament,  and  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute "declare;"  by  way  of  compromise,  the  Govern- 
ment party  added  "declare"  to  "recognise,"  and 
withdrew  the  word  "  undoubted  "  before  "  Protector,"  to 
which  the  Opposition  had  made  great  objections.^  Such 
were  the  topics  urged  by  a  multitude  of  speakers,  chiefly 
Bepublicans,  during  an  eight  days'  debate.  Cooper 
warmly  supported  the  proposal  for  a  resolution  saving 
the  rights  of  the  Parliament,  and  suggested  the  passing 
of  another  resolution,   such  as  had  been  passed  in 

*   Some  members  objected  to  "recognise,"  as  a  French  word. 
Ludlow  says  that  some  proposed  to  "  agnize."    (Memoir,  ii.  634.) 
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discussing  the  Instroment  of  Government  in  1654» 
that  nothing  should  be  binding  till  the  whole  bill  was 
passed.    Cooper's  speech  is  thus  reported : — 

"  You  have  the  same  state  of  things  now  before  yon 
as  you  had  in  the  Parliament  of  1654,  our  judgments 
diflfering.  A  recognition  was  then  proposed.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  care,  wisdom, 
and  gravity  of  this  House,  to  pass  the  interest  of  the 
single  person  but  with  the  interest  of  the  peopla  At 
length  a  previous  vote  was  agreed  upon,  that  nothing  in 
that  should  be  of  force,  unless  the  whole  did  pass.  That 
which  is  now  proposed  is  thought  impracticable,  but  it 
was  not  so  then. 

"  You  are  now  upon  a  Petition  and  Advice  which  it 
is  told  you  is  a  law,  and  if  you  say  so,  the  judges  will 
say  so.  Never  was  so  absolute  a  government.  If  the 
Florentine  and  he  that  sate  in  the  great  chair  of  the 
world  ^  had  all  met  together,  they  could  not  have  made 
anything  so  absolute.  Is  there  not  another  House 
sitting  that  claims  a  negative  over  you?  Wlien  you 
have  passed  this,  what  is  wanting?  Nothing  but 
monies. 

"  State  the  case.  Tlie  Petition  and  Advice  is  neces- 
sary to  stand     A  Parliament  is  freely  chosen,  and  we 

1  Mochiavol  and  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  There  is  doubtless  an 
omission  here,  as  ^*  all"  must  refer  to  more  than  two.  The  omiasion 
may  be  supplied  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Hobart,  later  in  the  debates, 
and  from  a  passage  in  Slingsby  Bothcl's  **  Narrative'*  of  this  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Hobart  is  reported  as  saying,  February  28  :  **  For  this 
Petition  and  Advice,  if  Pope  Alexander  and  Canliual  Caesar  Boigia 
and  Machiavel  should  all  consent  together,  they  could  not  lav  a  foun- 
dation for  a  more  absolute  tyranny."  (Diary,  iiL  543).  Ikthc'l,  in  hia 
Narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Parliament,  printed  in  tlie  sixth 
volume  of  the  Soniers  Tracta  speaks  of  the  Op{)osition  party  at 
''showing  that  if  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  Caesar  Borgia,  and  their 
cabal  hau  all  laid  their  heads  together,  they  could  not  have  framed  a 
thing  more  dangerous  and  destractive  to  the  liberty  of  the  peoplt  tlun 
ii  the  PetiUon  and  Advice." 
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own  it.  We  go  home  by  some  necessity  of  state.  Then 
does  not  the  Petition  and  Advice  outlive  us  ?  This  may 
happen,  and  produce  inconveniences  to  us ;  to  the  Pro- 
tector none.  Is  not  this  security  to  him  that  he  shall 
be  put  in  the  great  magna  charf/i  ? 

"  If  the  Petition  and  Advice  by  piece-meal  comes  to 
be  confirmed,  we  may  not  feel  the  smart  of  the  Petition 
and  Advice  in  this  man's  time.  It  may  happen  in 
another's.  It  may  not  sound  well  in  after  ages,  to  have 
things  so  imcertain  and  liable  to  disputes.  The  laws 
left  doubtful,  we  have  not  been  faithful  to  his  Highness. 

"I  move  to  assert  his  authority  together  with  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  This  will  be  security  and  in- 
demnity to  alL  Put  the  case,  that  you  should  vote  him 
Chief  Magistrate  only,  and  then  leave  him  to  the  ancient 
laws  to  expound  what  that  means.  Shall  we  not  leave 
him  to  those  ancient  doubts  and  disputes  which  have 
cost  us  so  much  blood  ? 

•'Englishmen's  minds  are  free,  and  better  taught  in 
their  liberties  now  than  ever.  A  Parliament  cannot 
enslave  the  people.  It  may  happen  in  after  ages  that 
the  people  may  claim  their  liberties  over  again.  I 
would  have  the  addition  and  the  question  go  all  to- 
gether. We  have  left  a  bone  of  contention  to  posterity, 
I  fear.  We  may  rise  before  all  be  perfected,  for  some 
reason  of  state.  It  is  not  against  the  orders  of  the 
House  to  put  them  together.  I  would  have  them  put 
together.    Let  them  go  hand  in  hand"  ^ 

Later,  he  made  a  short  speech  against  the  word 
"recognise,"  arguing  that  it  would  take  in  the  whole 
Petition  and  Advice :  "  The  word  recognise  goes  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons.    I  appeal  to  the  long-robe 

1  Burton,  iiL  227,  Feb.  11. 
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men,  if  recognise  take  not  in  all  the  laws.  Petition  and 
Advice,  and  all  powers  given  by  that**^  And  again,  it 
having  been  urged  that  to  carry  a  preliminary  restriction 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  would  really  be  doing 
nothing,  as  unless  a  clause  to  the  same  effect  were 
carried  in  committee,  nothing  would  be  secured  in  the 
bill,  Cooper  replied  that  there  would  be  no  record  in  the 
Journals  of  a  clause  proposed  in  committee  and  rejected  : 
"  Votes  will  remain  on  our  books  when  we  are  gone,  and 
it  will  appear  that  we  had  also  care  of  the  people.  You 
will  have  it  committed,  and  nothing  appear.  I  would 
have  both  appear  on  our  books  together."  * 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  immediately  after  this 
last  short  speech  of  Cooper's,  two  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  first,  "  that  it  be  part  of 
this  bill  to  recognise  and  declare  his  Highness,  Eichard, 
Lord  Protector,  to  be  the  Lord  Protector  and  Chief 
Magistrate  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belonging,"  was 
carried  on  a  division  by  223  votes  to  134.  After  this 
resolution  was  carried,  Mr.  Trevor,  one  of  Eichaid 
Cromwcira  party,  who  became  Secretary  of  State  under 
Charles  the  Second,  offered  a  resolution  "that  before 
this  bill  be  committed,  this  House  do  declare  such  addi- 
tional clauses  to  be  part  of  the  bill  as  may  bound  the 
power  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  fully  secure  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament  and  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  that  neither  this  nor  any  other 
previous  vote  that  is  or  shall  be  passed  in  order  to  this 
bill  shall  be  of  force  or  binding  to  the  people  until  the 

^  Barton,  iiL  276,  Feb.  14.  '  Ibid,  iil  286,  Feb.  14. 
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whole  bill  be  passed."  This  resolution,  which  was 
intended  as  a  concession  to  the  Opposition,  was  passed 
without  a  division,  Thurloe  alone  saying  "  No  "  to  it. 

The  consideration  of  the  additional  clauses  was  begun 
on  the  seventeenth.^  The  Opposition  were  for  beginning 
with  the  limits  of  the  Protector*s  power,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  the  question  of  his  veto,  or  negative  voice ; 
the  Government  party  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  question  of  the  other  House  should  be  first 
settled.    Cooper,  as  usual,  sided  with  the  Opposition : — 

"  The  bounding  the  single  person  is  the  most  proper 
thing  in  debate,  and  I  apprehended  we  had  now  been 
upon  the  Chief  Magistrate's  limitations.  It  is  objected 
that  men  cannot  vote  xmless  they  know  whether  there 
shall  be  another  House.  That  objection  is  made  as  if 
we  were  constituting  a  new  commonwealth.  If  that 
should  be,  then,  unless  you  know  what  power  your 
single  person  shall  have,  how  will  you  declare  the  power 
of  the  other  House,  for  this  wiU  still  lie  in  your  way  ? 
I  have  not  heard  that  debated  yet,  whether  we  are  upon 
the  footing  of  the  Petition  and  Advice,  or  on  a  new 
foundation,  or  on  the  old  Constitution.  I  think  we  are 
yet  to  be  supposed  to  be  upon  the  foot  of  the  old  Con- 
stitution, imless  something  appears  to  the  contrary. 

*  On  February  16,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Bulkeley,  a  supporter 
of  Richard  Cromwell's  Government,  to  accuse  Henry  Nevil,  the  weU- 
known  Republican,  and  author  of  '*  Plato  Kedivivus,"  of  atheism  and 
blasphemy.  The  object  was  to  prove  Nevill  disqualified  to  sit,  the 
exisniig  law  requiring  that  members  should  be  **  persons  fearing  God 
tnd  of  good  conversation,"  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  an  Opposition  mem* 
ber.  Many  defended  Nevill,  and  objected  to  such  a  chaise  being  made 
on  heanay :  among  others  Cooper,  who  said :  **  A  motion  of  this  nature 
ouA^t  to  be  made  clearly  out.  To  make  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word 
is  hard.  Manifest  and  open  offences  may  be  punished  with  more 
sereritj.  I  would  have  the  charge  clear,  that  the  defence  may  also 
be  clear  and  certain."  (Burton,  iiL  800.)  In  the  end,  after  an 
ai>iT»fa»aH  four  boon'  debate,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
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Therefore,  I  would  not  have  us  surprised  in  a  vote. 
We  may  by  this  put  a  limitation  upon  this  that  we 
mean  not  of,  and,  instead  of  bounding  the  Supreme 
Magistrate,  be  rather  bounding  the  liberty  of  parlia- 
ments." ^ 

It  was  decided  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  217 
to  86,  that  the  question  of  the  other  House  should  be 
taken  first. 

The  next  day  it  was  resolved  without  a  division  that 
it  should  be  part  of  the  bill  to  declare  that  the  Parlia- 
ment consisted  of  two  Houses.  Then  came  the  question 
of  the  powers  of  the  second  House.  A  discursive  debate 
arose  on  this  questioa  Various  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition contended  for  the  rights  of  the  old  House  of  Lords, 
at  any  rate  for  the  rights  of  those  of  its  members  who 
had  not  forfeited  for  delinquency.  Some  of  the  Govern- 
ment party,  by  way  of  avoiding  this  question,  proposed 
that  it  should  at  once  be  resolved  that  the  members  of 
the  other  House  should  not  be  hereditary ;  others  pro- 
posed to  take  into  consideration  the  powers  of  the 
other  House,  and  to  begin  with  the  judicial  powers. 
Cooper  spoke  for  determining  first  whether  the  other 
House  should  consist  of  the  old  Lords  or  of  Cromwell's 
nominees,  before  entering  into  the  question  of  their 
powers : — 

"  If  you  would  have  us  all  of  one  mind,  your  question 
must  be  as  clear  as  may  be.  Tlie  first  question  ought 
to  be,  whether  there  be  a  right  or  no :  for  where  there 
is  a  right  (in  all  the  actions  of  a  man's  life)  there  is  t 
duty ;  and  then  matter  of  convenience  or  inoonvenienoe 

1  Barton,  uL  S85,  Feb.  IS. 
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is  out  of  doors.  Two  rights  are  offered  to  be  in  being  : 
one  of  the  old  Lords ;  the  other  of  the  other  House,  or 
new  Lords,  who  have  abeady  a  vast  power  in  their 
hands,  and  dangerous  to  the  people.  Some  tell  you  the 
right  of  one  House,  some  of  another.  I  offer  it  to  you 
that  it  is  not  fit»  and  if  it  may  not  be  dangerous,  to 
prejudge  or  preclude  either  of  their  rights,  before  you 
agree  to  the  persons.  If  there  be  a  right,  then  all  their 
boundaries  must  be  offered  to  them,  whether  they  will 
pass  them  or  not ;  and  I  have  seldom  found  men  in 
power  to  part  with  it  on  easy  terms.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  be  decided,  how  far  we  are  to  deliberate 
and  restrain  them  in  this  point.  Seeing  great  rights  are 
claimed  on  both  sides,  let  me  be  satisfied  in  that  point 
first,  before  I  can  give  my  vote.  The  consideration  of 
the  persons  is  most  natural.  One  while  it  is  argued  for 
right,  pro  and  con,  and  persons  differ;  and  then  they 
fly  off  to  conveniency.  Matter  of  right  and  conveniency 
are  two  different  things.  Therefore,  now  take  into  con- 
sideration these  two  claims.  Consider  first  whether  the 
old  Lords  or  new  Lords  have  a  right  or  no,  and  then  go 
on  to  bound  them."  * 

*  Burton,  iiL  418,  Feb.  22.  On  the  previous  day,  Cooper  had 
joined  in  urging  the  release  from  prison  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  on  the  engagement  of  his  father-in-law,  Lonl  Fairfax. 
This  Duke,  who  became  very  celebrated  in  the  next  reign,  and  closely 
connected  in  politics  with  Shaftesbury,  both  in  the  so-called  Cabal 
ministry  and  afterwards,  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well in  Au^pist,  1658,  as  a  royalist  intriguer  ;  and  he  was  now  a  pri< 
•oner  in  Windsor  Castle.  Cooper  said  he  had  **  not  so  much  as  a 
correspondence  with  this  person,"  with  whom  in  the  next  reign  he 
was  so  intimately  associateo.  He  urged  strongly  the  claims  of  Fairfax 
on  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  the  Parliament.  Let  it  not  be  thought, 
whatever  is  in  our  hearts,  that  we  shall  have  ingi-atitude  to  that 
perM>n  that  offered  the  petition.  The  care  that  Lord  Fairfax  will  have 
of  bhn  in  his  family  wiU  be  beyond  all  security  you  can  care  for.  You 
Bay  weU  trust  him."  Buckingham  was  released,  on  his  engagement 
OB  nis  honour  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  on  Lord  Fairfax's  engage- 
ment in  £20,000,  for  his  quiet  behaviour  and  abstinence  from  intngues 
a^unrt  tiie  Ooyemment.    (Burton,  iiL  370.) 
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One  of  the  Court  paxty  now  proposed  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be,  whether  the  House  would  transact  with 
the  other  House  now  sitting,  as  with  a  House  of  Parlia- 
ment :  and  on  this  question  a  discussion  lasted  for  nine 
days.  Arthur  Annesley,  the  future  Earl  of  Anglesey,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  proposed  an 
addition  to  tlie  question  of  a  clause  saving  the  rights  of 
the  old  Peers.  Cooper  spoke  zealously  both  against  the 
proposal  to  transact  and  against  Annesley's  saving 
clause : — 

"  As  to  the  old  Lords,  it  is  the  way  to  destroy  their 
rights  which  you  take  to  pursue  them.  This  is  a  saving 
that  destroys  the  right.  You  bar  their  claim  utterly  by 
this,  whereas  you  know  not  but  their  claim  may  come 
in  more  clearly.  You  make  them  and  their  interest 
your  everlasting  enemies.  A  few  new  men,  but  in  the 
room  of  old  men,  what  will  the  nation  say?  Let  us 
consider  what  we  can  say  to  posterity.  The  remaining 
part  of  that  famous  Long  Parliament  would  in  the  issue 
have  rendered  their  designs  famous.  Your  laws  and 
liberties  are  all  gone.  Two  negatives  are  in  one  hand. 
An  army  is  in  your  legislature,  and  1,300,000/.  per 
annum  for  ever.  To  say  that  a  law  made  under  force 
shall  be  a  good  law,  and  binding  in  reason,  is  against 
all  reason.  Tliat  about  the  Bill  of  Sales  is  but  argunun- 
turn  ad  homvicm.  If  our  neighl)0urs  say  we  look  well, 
that  will  not  satisfy;  we  must  examine  if  we  be  welL 
I  have  sat  sixteen  years  here,  ventured  my  life  and 
bought  lands,  and  my  friends  and  interest  have  done  sa 
I  always  hoped,  whenever  you  came  to  settlement,  you 
would  confirm  all  these  sales.  True,  a  possessory  title 
of  Chief  Magistrate  was  never  questioned  in  Parliament, 
but  this  is  upon  another  foot,  the  Petition  and  Advice. 
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Now  are  you  satisfied  of  that  claim?  Is  there  that 
done  that  will  pass  402.  per  annum,  and  yet  are  passing 
three  nations  into  the  hands  of  some  few  persons  to 
them  and  their  heirs  for  ever  ?  If  there  be  a  necessity 
upon  us  now,  where  will  the  necessity  be  afterwards  ? 
Where  will  be  our  posterity  ?  You  might  have  had  as 
good  a  government  three  hundred  years  ago.  What  are 
you  at  present  but  a  House  of  Parliament  and  a  single 
person?  Is  there  any  such  difference  than  when  the 
Parliament  was  in  54  ?  You  must  either  transact,  it  is 
said,  with  them,  or  you  must  not  transact  at  alL  There 
is  no  such  need.  Are  we  boimd  to  this  or  that  other 
House  ?  We  ai-e  not  boimd.  It  may  be  they  will  sit 
without  us.  I  had  rather  they  did  so  and  raised  money, 
than  that  we  shoiild  so  bind  ourselves  as  to  be  but 
bailiffs  and  servants  to  them.  It  is  but  a  shoeing-horn 
to  tell  us  the  right  of  the  old  Lords  is  preserved  by  this. 
I  cannot  consent  to  transact,  because  it  is  against  the 
rights  of  others,  the  rights  of  this  House,  and  the  rights 
of  the  nation.  If  you  think  you  have  no  need  of  bounds 
nor  approving,  pass  your  question  singly,  and  then  I 
am  sure  you  are  bound  for  ever.  If  you  will  put  it,  put 
it  singly.     It  shall  have  my  negative."  ^ 

And  again : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  save  the  rights  of  others,  if  you 

1  Burton,  iv.  50,  March  7.  On  March  4,  Cooper  had  made  a  short 
speech  on  the  same  subject :  "  I  would  not  have  tliinf^s  misrepresented 
to  the  House.  I  was  here  last  Parliament,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
other  House  was  disputed  all  along,  and  their  co-ordinate  power 
denied  still,  else  we  had  not  been  so  soon  dissolved."  (iv.  14.)  On 
February  24,  he  had  made  a  long  speech,  on  a  proposal  by  Thurloe, 
the  Secretary,  to  equip  a  fleet  for  support  of  a  mediation  by  England 
in  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  objecting  to  leaving  the 
question  in  the  hands  of  the  Protector  and  Council,  as  was  prop<ised, 
and  claiming  the  power  of  -pe&ce  and  war  for  the  Parliament.  It  was 
ultimately  referred  to  the  Protector  to  prepare  a  fleet,  with  a  proviso, 
"  saying  the  interest  of  this  House  in  the  militia  and  in  making  of 
peace  and  war."    (Burton,  iii  465,  493.) 
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own  these  upon  that  foot  that  they  ara  You  cannot  alter 
one  bit  of  it  without  their  consent.  Their  number  is  to 
be  but  seventy.  If  sixty  already,  how  can  that  clause 
of  yours  be  practised  or  put  in  execution  ?  Now  this 
may  be  mended,  but  when  you  have  once  owned  them, 
you  must  stay  their  leisure.  If  these  would  give  their 
places  to  old  Lords,  there  is  one  negative  upon  you  still; 
so  you  put  two  bars  before  their  rights — to  bring  in 
the  old  Lords  upon  the  Petition  and  Advice :  upon  that 
foot,  I  should  for  ever  abhor  them,  and  myself  for  doing 
it.  Upon  this  new  foot,  you  cannot  restore  them; 
though  I  honour  them  as  much  as  any  man,  and  wish 
they  were  restored,  but  rather  never  see  a  Lord  than 
have  them  on  such  a  foot.  I  would  have  the  question 
put  singly,  that  we  may  not  be  surprised  in  our  votes.** 

Almost  immediately  after  this  speech,  Annesley's  pro- 
viso was  put  to  the  vote,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
seven.  The  main  question  for  transacting  was  then  about 
to  be  put,  when  the  Commonwealth  men,  seeing  how 
close  the  last  division  had  been,  called  attention  to  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  members,  and  required  that  their  right 
to  vote  should  be  inquired  into  and  decided  upon  before 
any  further  proceedings  were  taken.  The  Court  party 
opposed  this,  but  were  obliged  to  give  way ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  twenty-eighth  of  March  that,  the  right  of 
the  Scotch  and. Irish  members  having  been  affirmed 
after  very  long  debates,  the  question  of  transacting  with 
the  other  House  was  resumed.'    Then  another  propoeed 

1  Barton,  iv.  83,  March  8. 

•  Cooper  hatl  l)een  active  in  tho  discussions  on  the  right  of  the  Scotch 
Irisn  I  '  ' 


Mr.  Bulkeley,  during  tho  debate  about  the  Scotch  and  Iriah.mcmboii^ 
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addition  to  the  question  was  discussed,  the  e£fect  of 
which  would  have  been  to  postpone  the  transacting  with 
the  other  House  until  it  had  been  approved  and  bounded 
by  that  House.     Cooper  supported  this  addition. 

"  I  have  observed  the  fortune  of  the  old  Peers,  that 
the  saving  of  their  rights  is  the  asserting  of  the  rights 
of  these,  which  is  the  most  destructive  to  them  that  can 
be.  It  is  clearly  a  putting  others  in  their  place,  and  is 
setting  up  a  thing  that  is  quite  contrary.  The  saving 
of  their  rights  is  the  clear  proscription  of  their  rights. 
You  are  upon  the  greatest  piece  of  prerogative  that  ever 
was.  At  once  you  give  him  a  whole  negative  in  this 
other  House.  You  give  hira  the  greatest  prerogative 
that  ever  Prince  had.  While  you  have  an  eye  to  the 
other  House,  you  overlook  one  whole  negative,  and 
reserve  but  half  a  negative  to  yourself  I  think  that 
those  additions  of  bounding  and  approving  do  well  suit 
with  the  new  Constitution,  and  reach  not  the  old."  ^ 

This  proposal  was  rejected,  and  then  the  House  came 
to  the  main  question.  Scot  now  moved  to  insert  the 
words   "during    this    present    Parliament,"   and    this 

to  declare  any  attempt  either  on  the  person  of  the  Protector  or  on  the 
House  to  be  high  treason,  Cooper  urged  the  postponement.  "  I  like 
the  thing  very  weU,  but  it  comes  not  in  seasonably.  Be  the  thing  never 
•0  good,  it  ought  not  to  break  in  upon  this  debate.  Divert  not  upon 
this  question."  On  March  16,  he  warmly  supported  a  motion  for 
releasing  Major-General  Overton  from  imprisonment  in  Jersey,  and 
iimalling  the  warrant  under  Cromwell's  hand  by  which  he  had  been 
committed  in  1655.  "I  would  not  only  have  the  warrant  voted 
illegal,  but  the  causes  expressed,  that  it  may  appear  upon  your  books, 
nhich  win  not  appear  by  the  warrant.  1  would  nave  it  further  added, 
as  another  cause,  that  he  was  sent  where  a  habeas  corpus  will  not 
reach  hiin.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  and  all  the  long-robe  at  the 
Committee  of  Guernsey  are  of  that  opinion,  that  a  habeas  corpus 
lies  not  to  Jersey.  I  would  have  a  precedent.  The  case  of  Berwick 
(tiffers  much  from  it  They  are  a  part  of  £ngland,  and  send  bui^esses 
hither."  (Bcirtoii,  iv.  158.) 
^  Burton,  iv.  284,  March  28. 
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motion  was  supported  by  Cooper  in  a  long  speech, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  Diarist  as  one  against  time. 
"  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,"  he  says,  "  made  a  long 
speech  till  the  House  was  fuller  of  those  of  his  party, 
and  moved  to  second  the  motion  that  they  be  but  for 
this  Parliament,  and  would  have  them  bounded  in 
time."^  This  speech  was  afterwards  printed  in  full, 
and  separately  published,  and,  if  it  was  delivered  as 
printed,  was  a  very  elaborate  oration,  intended  to  pro- 
duce a  great  effect.  It  is  a  very  fierce  attack  on  the 
existing  order  of  things,  on  Oliver  CromweU,  and  on 
"the  other  House  \*  and  some  individuals  among  Crom- 
well's Lords  are  singled  out  for  bitter  personality.  The 
whole  speech  may  be  read  at  the  end  of  the  volume  :* 
one  extract  will  here  suffice : — 

"  What  I  shall  speak  of  their  quality,  or  anything 
else  concerning  thcni,  I  would  be  thought  to  speak  with 
distinction,  and  to  intend  only  of  the  major  part ;  for  I 
acknowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  mixture  of  the  other 
House  to  be  like  the  composition  of  apothecaries,  who 
mix  something  grateful  to  the  taste  to  qualify  their 
bitter  drugs,  whicli  else,  perhaps,  would  be  immediately 
spit  out  and  never  swallowed.  So,  Sir,  his  Highness 
of  deplorable  memory  to  this  nation,  to  countenance  as 
well  the  want  of  quality  as  of  honesty  in  the  rest,  has 
nominated  some  against  whom  there  lies  no  other 
reproach  but  only  that  nomination  ;  but  not  out  of  any 
respect  to  their  quality  or  regard  to  their  virtues,  but 

1  Burton,  iv.  286.  The  Diarist  remurks  that  neither  Haselri^  nor 
Vanc  wjus  in  the  House  on  this  oircasion,  hut  that  Hast-lrig  cam«  m  at 
one  o'olo<k  and  Vane  later.  The  opjxinents  of  the  Goveniment  hftd 
endeavoured,  just  before  Coo{)cr  made  his  long  spi^ch,  to  obtain  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  for  an  hour,  but  had  not  succeeded. 

•  Appendix  IV. 
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oat  of  regard  to  the  no-quality,  the  no-virtues  of  the 
rest;  which  truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  had  not  done, 
we  could  easily  have  given  a  nioi'e  express  name  to  this 
other  House  than  he  hath  been  pleased  to  do :  for  we 
know  a  house  designed  for  beggars  and  malefactors  is 
a  house  of  correction,  and  so  termed  by  our  law  ;  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  setting  those  few  persons  aside,  who,  I 
hope,  think  the  nomination  a  disgrace — and  their  ever 
coming  to  sit  there  a  much  greater — can  we  without 
indignation  think  of  the  rest  ?  He.  who  is  first  in  their 
roll,  a  condemned  coward;  one  that  out  of  fear  and 
baseness  did  once  what  he  could  to  betray  our  liberties, 
and  now  does  the  same  for  gain.^  The  second,  a  person 
of  as  little  sense  as  honesty;  prefen*ed  for  no  other 
reason  but  his  no- worth,  his  no-conscience;  except 
cheating  his  father  of  aU  he  had  was  thought  a  virtue 
by  him,  who  by  sad  experience  we  hnd  hath  done  as 
much  for  his  mother — ^his  country.  The  third,  a  Cavalier, 
a  Presbyterian,  an  Independent ;  for  the  Republic,  for 
a  Protector,  for  everything,  for  nothing,  but  only  that 
one  thing — money.*  It  were  endless.  Sir,  to  run  through 
them  all;  to  tell  you  of  the  lordships  of  seventeen 
pounds  a  year  land  of  inheritance  ;  of  the  farmer  lord- 
ships, draymen  lordships,  cobbler  lordships,'  without  one 


*  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  second  son  of  Viscount  Save  and  Sole,  who  bad, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  surrendered  "Bristol  to  the  King's 
army  without  making  any  defence,  and  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  a  oourt-martial,  but  pardoned  by  the  Karl  of  Essex,  the  6eneral-in- 
chiel  He  was  now  first  Commissioner  of  tlie  Great  Seal,  and  one  of 
Itichard  Cromwell's  chief  advisers.  His  father  and  a  younger  brother, 
John,  were  also  named  by  Cromwell  members  of  tlie  House  of  Lords  : 
the  father  did  not  sit. 

>  Supposed  to  be  Loi-d  Bro^hill,  after  the  Restoration  created  Earl 
•f  Orrenr;  a  poet  and  play -writer,  as  well  as  a  versatile  and  ambitious 
jiolitieian. 

•  Colonel  Pride,  one  of  the  lords,  had  been  a  brewer,  and  is  said  to 
hare  begun  as  a  drayman ;  and  Colonel  Hewson,  another  lord,  had  been 
a  shoemakar. 

VOL.  L  M 
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foot  of  land  but  what  the  blood  of  Englishmen  has  been 
the  price  of.  These,  Sir,  are  to  be  our  rulers,  these  the 
judges  of  our  lives  and  fortunes ;  to  these  we  are  to 
stand  bare,  whilst  their  pageant  lordships  deign  to  give 
us  a  conference  on  their  breeches.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  already  had  too  much  experience  how  insup- 
portable seiTants  are  when  they  become  our  masters. 
All  kinds  of  slavery  are  miserable  in  the  account  of 
generous  minds  ;  but  that  which  comes  accompanied 
with  scorn  and  contempt  stirs  up  every  man*s  indig- 
nation, and  is  endured  by  none  whom  nature  does  not 
intend  for  slaves  as  well  as  fortune." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  speech  was  too  strong 
to  have  been  either  spoken  or  at  the  time  published ;  ^ 
but  there  is  a  multitude  of  speeches  equally  strong 
rei)orted  in  the  Diary  which  has  been  so  often  quoted ; 
and  as  to  publication,  there  would  have  been  no  obstacle 
a  month  later,  after  Kichard  Cromweirs  fall  ;  indeed  it 
is  probably  then  that  the  speech  was  published.  As  a 
composition,  the  published  speech  is  remarkable  ;  and, 
like  the  published  speeches  of  Shaftesbuiy's  later  career, 
it  gives  manifold  proofs  of  the  author's  literary  ability. 
The  strong  language  against  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  one 
who  had  for  a  time  acted  with  him  and  been  of  his 
Council,  is  either  nivolting  inconsistency,  or  to  be  taken 
as  a  ])roof  that  he  had  conscientiously  given  his  support 
to  Cromwell  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  through  him  a 
settlement  of  the  nation  under  a  good  government,  and 
had  jit'tcrwards  conscientiously  withdrawn  from  him, 
because  unable  to  approve  his  measures.     It  has  btnin 


Hy  the  editors  of  the  oM  "  rarliunn'iitary  History. 
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seen  that  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  Cooper's  separation  from  Cromwell.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  Cooper,  with  all  his  changes,  could 
have  ventured  to  reproach  any  one  else  as  "  a  Cavalier, 
a  Presbyterian,  an  Independent ;  for  the  Republic,  for 
a  Protector,  for  everything,"  even  though  his  conscience 
acquitted  him  of  liability  to  be  justly  assailed  in  return 
with  the  culminating  taunt, — "for  nothing,  but  only 
that  one  thing — ^money."  Cooper's  pecuniary  disinterest- 
edness could  not  be  called  in  question.  It  may  be  fairly 
said  that  such  vehement  reproaches  could  not  have 
been  publicly  uttered  by  one  who  had  been  a  tool  or 
flatterer  of  Cromwell,  or  under  personal  obligations  to 
him,  for  very  many  would  be  eager  to  retort  upon  him 
and  expose  his  own  political  changes ;  and  there  is  no 
sign  in  the  copious  reports  of  the  Diary  of  Cooper's 
being  twitted  by  any  of  his  numerous  adversaries  in  the 
House  with  inconsistency  or  ingratitude.  In  one  of 
his  speeches  in  this  Parliament  he  had  openly  expressed 
his  regret  at  Cromwell's  violent  dissolution  of  the  Eump, 
declaring  his  belief  that  "  the  remaining  part  of  that 
famous  long  Parliament  would  in  the  issue  have  ren- 
dered their  designs  famous."  How  easy  would  it  have 
been  for  any  Government  supporter  to  reproach  him 
in  reply  with  having  accepted,  soon  after  this  disso- 
lution, a  nomination  to  the  Barebone's  Parliament,  and 
having  then  again  soon  after  aided  in  establishing 
the  Protectorate !  And,  had  he  been  so  reproached, 
how  natural  a  defence  that,  regretting  Cromwell's  con- 
duct, he*  had  thought  it  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen  to 
give  aid  in  making  the  best  of  the  siturition,  and  1  ad 
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aided  Cromwell  as  long  as  his  conscience  permitted, 
bnt  no  longer ! 

The  additional  words  proposed  by  Scot  and  supported 
by  Cooper,  for  limiting  the  recognition  of  the  other 
House  to  the  term  of  duration  of  the  present  Parliament, 
were  carried  ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  which 
Cooper  also  supported,  to  strengthen  the  limitation  by 
further  words,  "  and  uo  longer  unless  confirmed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,"  the  question  of  transacting  with  the 
other  House  was  at  last  brought  to  an  issue,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  affirmed  on  the  28th  of  March 
by  198  votes  to  125:  "That  tliis  House  will  transact 
with  the  persons  now  sitting  in  the  other  House  as  a 
House  of  Parliament  during  this  present  Parliament, 
and  that  it  is  not  hereby  intended  to  exclude  such  peers 
as  have  been  faithful  to  the  Parliament  from  their 
privilege  of  being  duly  summoned  as  members  of 
that  House." 

No  sooner  had  the  question  of  the  "other  House** 
been  disposed  of,  and  it  had  Ix^en  settled  to  transact 
with  them,  than  Mr.  Bulkeley,  one  of  the  constant  sup- 
l>orters  of  the  Government,  proposed,  on  the  twenty- ninth 
of  March,  a  bill  for  settling  taxes  for  the  life  of  Kichard 
Cromwell,  I^rotector,  and  for  a  certain  time  after  his 
death.  The  proposal  was  strongly  opposed,  and  by  none 
more  strongly  than  Cooper.  He  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill,  but  unsuccessfully :  a  few  days  lat«r  be 
j)roposed  by  way  of  amendment  a  resolution  that  after 
the  end  or  otlier  determination  of  the  Parliament,  no 
law  of  excise  should  be  of  force,  and  no  excise  should  be 
levied.    His  speech  on  this  occasion  is  thus  reported :— 
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"  Will  you  settle  this  revenue,  and  not  in  the  body 
of  your  government,  to  see  what  your  money  shall  go 
to  support  ?  It  is  not  yet  said  what  hand  you  shall 
have  in  anything.  Once  declaim  money,  they  may  go 
on  without  you. 

"The  money  [that]  is  paid  already,  I  would  have 
you  put  no  discountenance  upon  it.  Make  a  previous 
vote,  that  after  this  present  parliament  none  shall  pre- 
sume to  levy  this  duty.  That  will  keep  it  afoot  this 
parliament ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  settle  it 
Nobody  can  complain  why  they  want  money  if  we  be 
dissolved.  If  you  have  not  time  to  grant  it,  and  be 
willing  to  it,  you  are  excused. 

"  I  shall  offer  this  previous  vote ;  and  he  read  it 
and  put  it  to  the  table.  He  said  it  was  not  his  own, 
but  Mr.  Nevill's.  *  Resolved  and  declared,  that  no  law 
for  excise  shall  be  of  force,  nor  excise  levied,  after  the 
end  or  other  determination  of  this  parliament' "  ^ 

Such  a  resolution,  but  even  more  extensive  in  its 
terms,  applying  not  only  to  excise,  but  also  to  customs 
and  all  other  imposts,  was  passed  without  a  division  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  Government  in  proposing  the  bill 
was  thwarted.  The  resolution  was,  that  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Parliament  no  tax  of  any  sort  could 
be  levied  under  any  previous  law  or  ordinance,  unless 
it  had  been  expressly  sanctioned  by  this  House.  This 
was  intended  as  a  check  on  dissolution,  and  probably 
accelerated  it 

Four  days  later,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  the  House 
resolved  on  a  declaration  for  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation   through   the   three   nations;   and  it  was 

'  Burton,  iv.  324,  April  1. 
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settled  after  a  renewed  short  discussion  about  the 
"  other  House,"  that  its  title  should  be  "  A  Declaration 
of  the  Lord  Protector  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament" 
It  then  became  the  subject  of  the  first  "  transaction" 
with  the  "other  House;"  but  not  till  after  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  "  other  House" 
should  be  communicated  with,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  forms.  The  House  resolved, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee :  1.  "  That 
such  messages  as  shall  be  sent  from  this  House  to  the 
other  House  shall  be  carried  by  members  of  this  House;" 
and  2.  "  That  such  messages  as  shall  be  sent  from  the 
other  House  to  this  House  shall  not  be  received,  unless 
brought  by  members  of  their  own  number."  The  second 
resolution  was  carried  against  the  Government  by  127 
votes  to  114.  The  message  was  at  last  sent  up  ua  the 
fourteenth  of  April,  entrusted  to  one  member,  ^Ir.  Grove, 
the  original  mover  for  a  day  of  fasting.  The  Diarist 
accompanied  him  to  the  "  other  House,"  and  thus  reix>rts 
what  passed  this  day  on  that  subject : — 

*'  I  came  late  and  found  the  House  in  debate  about 
Mr.  Grove's  going  to  the  other  House  with  the  De- 
claration for  the  fast.  Mr.  Grove  desired  instructions 
whether  we  might  stay  for  an  answer. — Mr,  Bodonla. 
It  is  not  rational  that  he  should  come  away  without  an 
answer.  I  only  know  two  cases  where  a  messenger 
does  not  stay  for  an  answer :  1.  when  a  herald  goes  to 
prcclaiin  war,  2.  when  an  apparitor  comes  to  serve  a 
citation ;  he  claps  it  upon  the  door  and  runs  away  for 
fear  of  a  beating. — Mr.  Saliva  t/.  I  i)erceive  they  are  not 
sitting  in  the  other  House ;  most  of  them  are  at  Wal- 
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lingford  House. ^ — It  seems  so  they  were,  and  not  above 
four  in  the  House,  but  they  were  gathering  up  their 
numbers  while  we  were  debating. — The  question  was 
put,  that  Mr.  Grove,  when  he  hath  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  persons  sitting  in  the  other  House  shall 
return  to  this  House  without  staying  for  any  answer. 
The  question  was  misput ;  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
put  with  a  negative  in  it. — Mr.  Speaker  declared  for  the 

Noes,  Mr. for  the  Yeas,  and  that  the  Yeas  go  out. 

Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  and  others  moved  that  the  Noes 
go  out,  because  it  was  not  new,  but  the  Yeas  went  out. 
Yeas,  100,  Lord  Falkland  and  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig, 
tellers ;  Noes,  144,  Mr.  Annesley  and  Sir  Coplestone 
Bampfield,  tellers.  So  it  passed  in  the  negative.— Sir 
Arthur  Haslerig  said  he  had  the  worst  luck  in  telling 
of  any  man,  and  so  it  proved. — Mr.  Grove,  attended  by 
above  fifty  members,  quorum  myself,  carried  the  De- 
claration to  the  other  House  accordingly.  After  a  little 
stay  at  the  door,  for  the  Lords  were  reading  a  bill,  Mr. 
Grove  was  called  in.  He  and  all  the  members  stood 
bare,  by  the  walls,  while  the  Lord-keeper  Fiennes  and 
most  of  the  Lords  came  down  to  the  bar.  We  made 
one  leg,  and  then  went  up  to  the  high  step  ;  and  before 
Mr.  Grove  ascended,  we  made  another  leg.  He  delivered 
his  message,  his  verbis,  without  giving  tlieni  any  title, 
for  so  was  the  sense  of  the  House.  '  The  Knights, 
Citizens,  and  Burgesses,  assembled  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  have  commanded  me  to  present  this  De- 
claration for  a  public  fast  to  you,  wherein  they  desire 
the  concurrence  of  this  House.*  The  Lords  were  bare 
all  the  time,  and  we  withdrew,  with  two  legs.  After  a 
little  stay  we  were  again  called  in,  and  ascended  the 

*  Wallingford  House  wa.s  then  the  residence  of  Fleetwood,  and  a 
council  of  ottirers  constantly  met  there ;  many  of  the  chief  officers  were 
l^ijv.     Wallingford  House  was  on  the  site  ot  the  present  .Vdrnnalty. 
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step  with  the  same  ceremouy;  all  the  Lords  bare, 
sitting  in  their  places,  except  Lord  Fiennes,  who  was 
covered,  but  who  stood  up  bare  and  returned  their 
answer.  '  The  Lords* — and  then  made  a  pause,  as  if 
it  had  been  mistaken — '  this  House  will  return  an 
answer  to  you  by  messengers  of  their  own.'  Where- 
upon we  withdrew  with  the  same  ceremony.  It 
seems,  after  we  were  all  gone  out^  one  of  the  Lords 
called  to  Mr.  Grove  and  told  him  they  desired  our 
excuse  for  making  us  stay  so  long,  for  they  had  read 
half  the  Declaration  l)efore  they  knew  that  we  stayed. 
Else  they  would  have  despatched  us  sooner. — Mr.  Grove 
reported  this  in  effect  to  the  House  at  our  return  ;  only 
he  left  out  that  passage,  that  they  said  '  The  Lords' 
while  we  were  delivering  the  message."^ 

There  was  a  little  discussion  the  next  day  as  to  the 
entry  to  be  made  in  the  Journals  of  Mr.  Grove's  report. 

"  ifr,  Sjyeaker.  I  desire  to  know  what  part  of  the 
report  which  ^Ir.  Grove  made  yesterday  you  would 
have  entered  in  your  Journal.  Tlie  whole  narrative 
was  read. — Lord  Falk/nml.  If  you  enter  all,  you  will  be 
laughed  at  for  your  reward. — Mr.  Grove.  If  you  enter 
all,  enter  also  that  there  was  such  a  crowd  that  I  could 
not  go  in,  and  had  like  to  have  gone  without  my  cloak. 
— Colonel  White.  Enter  all,  save  that  part  of  the  colloquy 
between  Mr.  Grove  and  the  single  menilKT,  that  being 
no  act  of  the  other  House. — Mr.  Speaker  (and  it  was 
the  sense  of  the  House) :  Leave  it  to  the  Gommittee 
ap[)()inti'd  to  peruse  the  Journal,  to  insert  what  they 
think  fit."  2 

»  Burton,  iv.  426—428. 

3  Il>i<l.    434,    A{>ril    15.     T)it>  entry   in   the  Journala,  A|>ril  14,  in 
fehort :  **Mr.  Uruve  briiigH  answer   Iruin    the    |K*i'uonii   :titting  in  the 
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While  the  Houae  of  Commons  was  engaged  in  these 
solemn  discussions  of  forms,  grave  questions  of  sub- 
stance were  rapidly  developing,  comparatively  unheeded, 
into  danger.  The  gathering  of  peers  at  Wallingford 
House,  noted  by  the  Diarist,  was  a  gathering  of  the 
military  Lords  hostile  to  Eichard  Cromwell's  command 
of  the  army.  The  many  parliamentary  victories  of  the 
Government  over  its  Eepublican  and  Presbyterian  op- 
ponents availed  it  nothing;  and  the  fatal  blow  now 
came  to  Eichard  Cromwell  from  the  military  magnates, 
80  numerously  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for 
which  his  government  had  borne  so  much  labour  and 
odium  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  large  party  of 
officers,  headed  by  Fleetwood  and  Desborough,  had  early 
shown  jealousy  of  Eichard  Cromwell  as  Commander-in- 
chief.  The  parliamentary  Opposition,  though  generally 
vanquished  by  numbers,  had  necessarily  weakened  the 
Government ;  and  as  the  Government  became  weaker, 
Fleetwood's  party  became  bolder.  A  general  Council 
of  officers  had  regularly  sat  at  Wallingford  House  by 
Richard  Cromwell's  permission ;  and  they  now  passed 
resolutions  in  offensive  language,  recommending  the 
transfer  of  the  chief  command  of  the  army  to  some  fit 
person  in  whom  they  could  confide.  Fleetwood  was  the 
person  designeil.     There  was  an  understanding  between 


other  House  that,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  this  House,  he 
had  delivered  to  thera  in  the  other  House  the  declaration  for  tht. 
public  fast,  for  their  concurrence  thereunto;  that  a  little  time  after 
nimself  and  other  the  members  of  this  House  who  accompanied  him  to 
declare  his  message  and  went  with  him  into  the  other  House  were 
withdravm,  they  were  called  in  again,  and  received  this  answer  from 
them  in  the  other  House,  that  they  would  send  an  answer  by  mes- 
sengers of  their  own." 
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the  Wallingford  House  officers  and  the  Sepublican 
party,  who  merged  for  the  time  their  dififereDces  and 
mutual  distrust  in  sympathy  of  opposition  to  Kichard 
Cromwell. 

The  Protector  appealed  to  the  Parliament.  After  a 
warm  discussion,  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  it  was 
resolved  :  "  1.  That,  duiiug  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament, 
there  shall  be  no  General  Council  or  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  without  the  direction,  leave,  and 
authority  of  his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  and  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  2.  That  no  person  shall  have 
or  continue  any  command  or  trust  in  any  of  the  armies 
or  navies  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  any  the 
dominions  or  territories  thereto  belongiug,  who  shall 
refuse  to  subscribe,  that  he  will  not  disturb  or  inter- 
rupt the  free  meetings  in  Parliament  of  any  of  the 
members  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or  their  freedom 
in  their  debates  and  counsels."  These  votes  were  sent 
up  to  the  other  House  for  their  concurrence.  The 
"I^)rds"  i)romised  to  send  an  answer  by  messtuigers  of  ' 
their  own,  and  resolved  by  a  majority  of  one  to  debate 
the  resolutions  offered  for  their  concurrence,  liichanl 
Cromwell  did  not  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  Council,  ordered 
the  dissolution  of  the  military  Council  at  Widlingford 
House.  This,  however,  was  an  act  of  boldness  which 
he  had  neither  strength  of  character  nor  jK)wer  in  the 
army  to  maintain.  Heetwood  and  Desborough  appealed 
to  force,  counted  their  regiments  against  Kichard  s,  and 
demanded  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament ;  and  Itichard 
had  no  alternative  but  to  comply. 
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On  Friday,  the  twenty-second  of  April,  the  House  of 
Commons  met  in  alarm,  and  after  an  uneasy  sitting 
adjourned  to  the  following  Monday.  On  the  evening 
of  Friday  a  dissolution  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  doors 
of  the  House  were  locked,  and  guards  placed  round 
the  approaches  to  prevent  the  members  from  again 
meeting.! 

This  was  the  end  alike  of  Eichard  Cromwell's  Parlia- 
ment and  of  Eichard  Cromwell's  Protectorate. 


1  LndIow*8  Memoirs,  ii.  631 — 642  ;  Sir  R.  Baker's  Chronicle, 
p.  641,  e<l.  1684 ;  Comm.  Journ.  April  18 — 22 ;  Burton's  Diary,  iv. 
pp.  448  and  sqq.  ;  Guizot,  Protectorat  de  Richard  Cromwell,  &c., 
I.  112—129. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

« 

1669—1660. 

Rwitoration  of  the  Kump  Parliament,  May  7 — Committee  of  Safety 
appointed — Cooper's  election  petition  for  Downtou  of  1640  referred 
to  a  committee — Not  seated — Cooper  elected  member  of  Council  of 
State — Suspicions  of  him  as  a  Royalist  by  some  colleagues — Scot 
accuses  him  of  correspondence  with  Hyde — He  denies  the  charge— 
Coo]>er  rejects  Royalist  overtures — Letter  from  Monk  to  Cooper — 
Distractions  of  Council  and  Parliament — Sir  George  Booth's  risiiig 
— Cooper  arrested  in  Doi^setshire,  and  accused  of  complicity  with 
Booth — Council  of  State  and  Parliament  acquit  him — Mi litar}*  revo- 
lution by  Lambert — The  Rump  suppresse*!,  October  18 — Committee 
of  Sufety  nominated  by  Lambert  and  his  coailjutors,  October  25— 
CoojHjr  opi>o»es  I^nilnTt  and  t!ie  Committee  of  Safety — Monk  also 
opjM)ses — Cooper's  narrative  from  OctoWr  25,  1659,  to  February 
6,  1660 — Treaty  of  Monk's  Commissioners  with  Committee  of 
Safety— At tenij>t  to  arrest  Cooper — Overthrow  of  Committee  of 
Safety  and  n^storation  of  Rumiv— Cooper  one  of  five  temjiorary 
( 'omniishioners  lor  the  Army — Prompt  measures  for  dis|M;rniig 
Laniljcrt's  fon^es -Cooper  appointed  uiember  of  new  Council  m 
State — Admitted  as  member  for  Downton-  -Made  colonel  of  regi- 
ment taken  fr«»m  Fleetwood — Monk's  man-h  to  London — Monk'i 
changes  of  conduct — Admission  of  swluded  members,  February  26 
—  Cooper  commands  the  guard  on  their  admission — Council  of 
State  appointed  of  Royalists  and  Presbyterians — Coojier  one — New 
Parliament  called  for  Aj>ril  25— Letter  of  Montagu  to  Cooper — 
Huselrig,  Scot,  and  others  olfer  Monk  the  crown—Monk  ref^iae*— 
F'alse  story  of  Monk  aiming  to  be  made  king  with  hell*  of  French 
Anibjixsador- -liamlM'rt's  insurrection  and  defeat  by  Ingoldsby— 
Coojmt's  letter  of  rejoicing  to  Montagti — Coojier  at*ts  with  the 
Presbyterian  lea«lers  for  bringing  in  the  King  on  conditions — Meet- 
ing ol  Convention  Parliament  — Monk  outstrips  the  Pre«b}'teritn8, 
an«l  }>rings  in  Charles  without  conditions — Coop«T  one  of  twi-lve 
ronmiissiomrs  of  the  Parliament  sent  to  the  King  at  Bre«la— 
Accident  on  his  journey — Friendship  with  John  liOcke--Coo|H»r'i 
changes  iluringthe  last  twenty  years  -Satires  of  Butler  and  DrjMlrn. 

TiiEKK  were  two  i)arties  amoii^'  the  officers  who  had 
conihiued  at  Wallingford  House,  under  Fleetwood  and 
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Desborougli,  to  force  Bichard  Cromwell  to  dissolve  the 
Parliament  Fleetwood  and  Desborough  themselves 
did  not  design  to  depose  the  Protector  or  abrogate 
the  Petition  and  Advice :  Fleetwood  was  husband  of 
Bichard's  sister,  and  Desborough  of  his  aunt  Their 
object  was  to  take  away  from  Bichard  the  immediate 
command  of  the  army,  and  make  Fleetwood  conmiander- 
in-chie£  But  a  majority  of  the  officers  who  met  at 
Wallingford  House  were  Bepublicans,  and  wished  to 
establish  a  commonwealth,  without  any  single  person 
at  the  head  having  a  sihare  in  the  legislative  power. 
When  .tbe  officers  assembled,  after  the  forced  dissolu- 
tion, to  deliberate  on  what  was  next  to  be  done,  this 
difference  of  opinion  became  manifest.  Fleetwood  and 
Desborough  yfound  that  they  could  not  stop  where 
they  wished.  The  Council  of  officers  would  not  listen 
to  their  pleadings  for  continuing  Bichaid  Cromwell 
as  Protector,  It  was  proposed  to  revive  the  authority 
of  that  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament  whose  sittings 
Oliver  had  forcibly  discontinued  in  April  1653.  Tliis 
proposal  found  great  support  outside  Wallingford  House. 
The  superior  officers  of  the  army  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  assembled  in  St.  James's  Chapel  to 
discuss  the  position  of  affairs,  and  Doctor  Owen  and 
other  Independent  ministers,  attending  to  consecrate 
their  deliberations  by  prayer,  improved  the  occasion 
by  dwelling  on  the  glories  of  the  old  Bump.  Lambert, 
whom  Cromwell  had  deprived  of  liis  conmiission,  but 
who,  though  not  an  officer  of  the  army,  had  been 
deeply  engaged  in  the  late  cabals  of  Wallingford  House, 
and  who  now  received  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
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exerted  his  powerful  influence  among  the  officers  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  the  Eump.     The  inferior 
officers    declared    themselves    for   this    measure.      A 
petition  for  the  recall   of  the  Eump  was  presented 
from    the   city.      Fleetwood    and    Desborough    were 
obliged  to  yield.     A  communication  was  opened  with 
a  few  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Rump. 
A  committee,  of  which  Lambert  was  the  chief  member, 
deputed  by  the   officers  of  Wallingford   House,  had 
several  conferences  with  Vane,  Haselrig,  Ludlow,  and 
Salwey,  in  order  to  obtain  their  consent   to  certain 
conditions   on  which   the    officers   proposed  to   invite 
those  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  who  had  sat 
after  the  execution  of  the  King  and  till  April    1653i 
to  resume  the  sovereign  authority.     These  conditions 
were  au  indemnity  for  all  military  and  political  acts 
since  the  dissohition  of  the  Kumi»,  a  liberal  provision 
for  Richard  Cromwell,  an  effijctual  reformation  of  the 
Church  and  the  law,  and  the  institution  of  a  senate, 
similar  to    the   second    House    of    the    Petition    and 
Advice,  for  a   chock   on   the   representative  assembly 
in    making    provision    for  the   future    government  of 
the    commonwealth.       It    is    clear    that     four    indi- 
viduals   could    not    undertake    to    bind    the    whole 
body ;  they  objected  to  the  proposal  of  a  senate ;  they 
l)romised   to   use    all    their    influence    to    procure  an 
ani))le  indemnity  and  a  decent  provision  for  Richanl 
Cromwell,  and  as  to  these  points  they  anticipateil  no 
(lifliculty ;    as   n»ganled   the   reformation   of    the    law 
and  the  Church,  the  members  of  the  Rump  Mere  not 
liktly  to  be  less  zealous  than  the  otticei-s  of  the  amjv. 
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Ultimately  a  declaration,  inviting  those  members  of 
the  Long  Parliament  who  had  continued  to  sit  after 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  to  resume  the 
sovereign  authority  over  the  three  nations,  was  drawn 
up  by  the  council  of  oflScers,  and  presented  by  Lambert 
to  Lenthall,  the  old  Speaker.  On  the  seventh  of  May 
Lenthall  once  more  took  the  chair  of  the  Rump  in 
the  old  Parliament  House  at  Westminster,  and  thus 
the  power  of  the  army  re-established  an  authority 
which,  just  five  years  before,  the  power  of  the  army 
wielded  by  Oliver  Cromwell  had  broken.^ 

Forty-two  out  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  members 
entitled  to  sit  under  the  limitation  imposed  took  their 
seats  in  Westminster  on  the  seventh  of  May.^  This  was 
just  more  than  enough  to  make  a  House,  and  as  many 
as  could  be  mustered  in  London  on  so  short  a  notice. 
About  ninety  on  the  whole  in  the  end  took  their 
seats.  Some  of  the  members  whom  the  anny  had 
excluded  in  1648  endeavoured,  on  the  first  day  of 
meeting,  to  enter  and  sit  also,  but  a  military  guard 
kept  them  out. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  rulers  was  to  appoint  a 
Committee  of  Safety,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  necessaiy 
duties  of  administration,  and  provide  against  danger 
from  the  Royalists,  to  whom  the   late  confusions  had 


1  Ludlow,  ii.  642—651  ;  Sir  R.  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  642. 

«  It  is  Ludlow's  statement  that  tliere  were  now  160  members  of  the 
Long  Parliament  still  living  of  those  who  had  sat  after  the  execution 
of  the  King.  (Mem.  ii.  645.)  But  Ludlow  is  not  always  accurate, 
and  thisi  number  is  possibly  an  exaggeration.  No  more  than  122  ever 
Toted  between  the  execution  of  Charles  L  and  the  ejection  of  the 
Ramp  in  April  1653.  See  note  at  p.  91  ;  also  Hallam's  Const.  Hist, 
ii.  325,  and  Bisi^et's  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  i.  23. 
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given  encouragement.  This  committee  was  composed 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
republican  members  of  the  House.  It  consisted  of 
Fleetwood,  Desborough,  Lambert,  Sydenham,  John 
Jones,  and  Berry,  officers  of  the  army,  and  Haselrig, 
Vane,  Ludlow,  Salwey,  and  Scot :  Fleetwood,  Sydenham, 
and  John  Jones  were  also  members  of  the  House.  This 
committee  was  to  continue  only  until  a  Council  of 
State  was  organized ;  and  no  time  was  lost  in  electing 
a  Council  of  State. 

Cooper,  who  had  so  vigorously  co-operated  with  the 
Bepublicans  in  the  last  two  Parliaments,  immediately 
endeavoured  to  gain  admission  to  the  revived  Bump 
as  a  member,  on  his  never-adjudicated  petition  for 
Downton  at  the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament 
His  case  was  referred,  two  days  after  the  Eump  was 
reconstituted  sovereign,  together  with  the  case  of  Lord 
Fairfax,  to  a  revived  committee  for  examining    the 
cases  of  all   members  who  had  not  sat  since  1648.^ 
But  Cooper  did    not  succeed   at  present  in  gaining 
admission:   the   reason  why   is  not   known.     It  was 
possibly  a  reason  of   form,   at  least  ostensibly,  and 
there  were  suspicions  of  Cooper's  sincerity  as  a  Be- 
])ublican    which    may  have   influenced    the    adverse 
decision.^ 

J  Comm.  Journ.  May  9,  1659. 

'  Ludlow,  in  one  of  the  suppivitKcd  puKHuges  in  the  Appemlix  III. 
says  that  the  Committee,  in  C'ooper'n  caw,  **  alle(ring  their  powen  were 
at  an  end,  it  was  roforml  to  them  to  seaivh  their  books,  and  itate 
matter  of  fact  in  relation  thereto.*'  He  altw)  sav^  that  Cooper  baviitg 
many  friends  in  the  House,  those  who  KUH]K>eted  him  mani^ged  to  ^t 
tlic  qurtftion  refemni  to  the  Committee,  as  the  best  way  of  patting 
him  oiT. 
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There  was  no  delay  in   proceeding   to  appoint  a 
Council  of  State,  and  Cooper  was  elected  a  member. 
It  was  fii-st  resolved  that  this  council  should  consist 
of  thirty-one  members,  twenty-one  of  whom  were  to 
be  members  of  the  House,  and  ten  to  be  chosen  from 
without.     The  House  began,  on  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
by  electing  seven  who  were  not  of  their  body.     Lord 
Fairfax,   Lambert,  Desborough,   Berry,  Bradshaw,   Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  Sir  Horatio  Townshend, 
were  proposed  and  agreed  to  without  a  division.     The 
remaining  twenty-four  members  were  elected  by  ballot 
on  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth.     They  were  Haselrig, 
Vane,    Ludlow,    Fleetwood,     Salwey,    Morley,    Scot, 
Wallop,  Sir  James  Harrington  (the  author  of  "Oceana"), 
Colonels  Walton,  John  Jones,  and  Sydenham,  Algernon 
Sydney,  Henry  NeviU,  Chaloner,   Downes,   Oliver  St. 
John  (Chief  Justice),  Colonel  Thompson,  Whitelocke, 
Colonel    Dixwell,    Eeynolds,   Berners,    Sir    Archibald 
Johnstone  of  Warriston,  and   Sir   Eobert  Honywood. 
The  last  three  were  not  members  of  the  House.    The 
ofiBicers  of  the  army  were  in  a  minority  in  the  Council. 

The  election  of  Cooper  and  of  Sir  Horatio  Towns- 
hend, a  young  Norfolk  baronet  of  great  possessions, 
whose  father  had  been  a  Cavalier,  but  who,  having 
lately  come  of  age,  had  acted,  like  Cooper,  with  the 
Eepublican  party  in  the  last  two  Parliaments  of  the 
Protectors,  is  said  by  Ludlow  to  have  surprised  and 
disconcerted  some  of  their  colleagues.  They  were  the 
two  last  proposed  of  the  seven  first  elected  from  per- 
sons out  of  the  House ;  it  was  at  the  close  of  a  sitting,^ 

^  Comm.  Joum.  May  13. 
VOL,  r.  N 
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and  it  may  be  that  the  House  was  in  some  degree 
surprised  into  electing  thenL    "  Which  two  motions," 
says  Ludlow, ''  being  upon  the  rising  of  the  House  made 
on  a  sudden,  before  any  could  recollect  themselves  to 
speak  against  them,  there  being  also  an  imwillingness 
to  disoblige  those  of  whom  there  was  any  hope,  were 
consented  to."^      Cooper  had  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Love,  a  Republican,   and  Townshend  by  NeviU,  who 
was  unquestionably  of  the  same  party.    Ludlow  further 
states  that  several  of  the  Wallingford  House  officers 
alleged  that  Cooper  and   Townshend  were  ''assured 
to  Charles  Stuart's  interest,  and  that  they  would  give 
intelligence  to  him  of  all  that  passed,"  and  that  they 
kept  away  from  the   Council  by  reason   of  distmst 
of  these  two   colleagues ;  and  that  endeavours  were 
consequently  used    by   some   friends   of    Cooper  and 
Townshend   to   persuade   them   to   resign,   or    at  any 
rate  not  to   attend  the  CounciL*    With  Cooper,  any 
such  endeavours,  if  made,  were   ineffectual      Ludlow 
says  that  Townshend  was   persuaded  to  forbear  from 
sitting.     Cooper,  on  taking  his   seat   in  the  Council, 
took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth  as  con- 
stituted, as  he  had   previously  taken   the  engagement 
and  as  later  he  took  it  again,  and  as  he  had  taken  oaths 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  under  tlie  Protectors; 
and  whatever  suspicions  may  have   been  entertained 
by  some   of  his   colleagues,   there  is  no   pretence  for 
saying  that  he  broke  his  oath  by  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  Charles  or  intrigues  in  his  interest 

1  No.  3  of  Supim'ssotl  PaH8«f;p«  of  Ludlow  in  Apitoudix  III. 

2  Xi).  4  of  Lu<l]t)\v'n  .Siii»iuisiM.'d  raswigts. 
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Thomas  Scot,  a  leading  Bepublican  member,  accused 
Cooper  and  Whitelocke,  in  the  Council,  of  correspond- 
ence with  Hyde,  the  companion  in  exile  and  chief 
counsellor  of  Charles.  Both  indignantly  denied  the 
charge,  which  Whitelocke  says  was  made  on  the 
authority  of  "  a  beggarly  Irish  friar  beyond  the  seas  ;" 
and  both  were  believed  by  the  Council  Whitelocke, 
himseK  a  sufficiently  supple  politician,  insinuates,  as  he 
records  this  incident,  that  Cooper's  solemn  denial  was  not 
necessarily  true.  "  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,"  he  says,  "  made 
the  highest  professions  that  could  be  of  his  innocence, 
and  the  highest  imprecations  of  God's  judgments  upon 
him  and  his  posterity,  if  ever  he  had  any  corre- 
spondence with  the  King  or  with  Sir  Edward  Hyde  or 
any  of  the  King's  ministers  or  friends,  and  his  expres- 
sions were  so  high  that  they  bred  in  some  the  more 
suspicion  of  him ;  but  at  this  time  he  was  believed, 
and  what  followed  afterwards  is  known."  ^ 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Cooper's  solemn 
denial  was  true.  Eighteen  years  later,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Charles  the  Second  and  appealing  to  his 
gratitude  and  clemency  for  release  from  imprisonment, 
he  denied  all  correspondence  with  the  King  and  his 
party  before  the  Restoration,  as  solemnly  as  he  now 
denied  Scot's  accusation  in  the  Council  of  State ;  and 
how  could  he  venture  on  a  falsehood  in  this  matter  to 
Charles?  "I  had  the  honour,"  wrote  Shaftesbury  to 
Charles  the  Second  in  1677  from  the  Tower,  "to  have  a 
principal  hand  in  your  restoration  ;  neither  did  I  act  in 
it  but  on  a  principle  of  piety  and  honour.     I  never 

1  Whitelocke's  Memorials,  p.  679,  May  18,  1659. 
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betrayed,  as  your  Majesty  knows,  the  party  or  councils 
I  was  of.  I  kept  no  correspondence  with,  I  made  no 
secret  addresses  to  your  JIajesty ;  neither  did  I 
endeavour  to  obtain  any  private  terms  or  articles  for 
myself  or  reward  for  what  I  had  done  or  should  da" 
Published  letters  of  Royalist  agents,  the  best  possible 
witnesses,  prove  that  on  the  veiy  eve  of  the  Ilestoration, 
w^hen  Cooper's  part  was  decidedly  taken,  and  he  was 
acting  with  the  Presbyterians  to  bring  in  the  King,  he 
was  working  independently  of  the  Royalists,  and  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  satisfy  them.  Lord  Willoughby 
wrote  to  Hyde,  February  24,  1660:  "Sir  William 
Waller  and  Sir  Anthony  are  his  Majesty's  fast  friends, 
but  whether  the  Presbyterians  will  not  be  high  in 
them,  as  to  the  proposals  when  they  come  to  be  made, 
is  the  only  doubt."  ^  Brodrick,  a  very  active  Royalist 
agent,  wrote  about  the  same  time  that  he  perceived  no 
desire  in  Cooper  to  be  mentioned  to  Hyde  as  offering 
services,  such  as  he  was  empowered  to  offer  from  Charles 
Howard,  the  future  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  from  Sir 
Robert  Howard.^ 

At  this  time,  a  twelvemonth  before  the  Restoration, 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Cooper 
separated  himself  fi-om  the  general  Presbyterian  body 

1  Claroinlon  State  Pa]w*rs,  iii.  689. 

«  Ibkl.  ()81,  Yvh.  2<},  16^)0.  BpMlruk  wrote  uiuler  the  assumed  daim 
of  HninHK'k  ;  and  after  sn^^j'stinj^  that  ]»o\v«t  should  be  given  to 
Charles  Howard  and  Ro>)ert  Howard  to  make  pn>miHe8  to  Honk 
and  liis  pai1  y,  he  adtls  :  "  Sir  A.  A.  ('uojMr  end«'avour»  the  same  *tiv 
earnestly,  hut  I  do  not  |>erceive  any  <h'sire  in  him  to  be  mentioMa 
by  Hanciick."  Mr.  Hallani  huH  fallen  into  error  in  Niieaking  of 
Sir  Antliony  as  a  eorreajwudent  of  Hy«le  (Conat.  Hist,  oi  Eogland, 
ii.  :t78,  note);  the  letter  in  tlie  C'laren«lon  State  Papers  which  he 
refers  to  Wiis  written  by  another  Coo]kt,  a  Hoyalist  agent. 
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to  promote  the  new  republic,  as  he  had  separated  him- 
seK  before  from  his  Presbyterian  friends  to  sign  the 
engagement,  enter  the  Barebone's  Parliament,  and  take 
office  under  the  Protectorate.  When  the  leading  Pres- 
byterians generally  discountenanced  the  Eepublicans, 
and  were  looking  to  Charles  in  exile,  and  many  of 
them  were  joining  to  prepare  the  movement  which  soon 
ended  in  Sir  George  Booth's  abortive  rising,  it  was 
very  natural  that  there  should  be  suspicions  of  Cooper 
among  the  Republicans,  and  hopes  of  him  among  the 
Eoyalists;  and  these  hopes  again  would  increase  the 
suspicions.  Cooper  was  the  only  Presbyterian  in  thel 
Council  Townshend  was  the  young  heir  of  a  deceased^ 
SoyaUst.  Published  letters  of  Eoyalists  again  give 
aid  to  prove  that  Cooper  disappointed  royalist  hopes 
and  rejected  royalist  overtures.  Brodrick  wrote  to 
Hyde,  on  May  23,  that  Cooper  had  engaged  to  raise 
three  or  four  hundred  horse  in  Dorsetshire  for  a  con- 
templated rising  for  the  King,  but  had  not  yet  left 
London.^  Now  this  DSrodrick  is  described  by  Lord 
Mordaunt,  the  King's  best  agent,  in  a  letter  written 
June  7,  as  a  very  indiscreet  and  dangerous  person,  and 
given  to  drink.  jBrodrick's  statement  about  Cooper  was 
probably  an  exaggeration  of  his  own  hopes  :  for  Mor- 
daunt having  been  asked  by  Hyde  whether  he  continued 
to  have  a  good  opinion  of  Cooper,  replied,  June  16  : 
*'  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  is  rotten,  and  sits ;  he  never  knew 
he  had  a  letter,  being  shy  when  taxed  by  Sir  George 
Booth."*    Thus  we  learn  that  the  King  had  been  led  by 

I  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iii.  478, 
«  Ibid.  488,  4i>0. 
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his  agents  in  London  to  write  himself  to  Cooper,  and  a 
subsequent  letter  of  Hyde  gives  information  of  Cooper's 
refusal.  "  I  am  sorry,"  Hyde  wrote  to  Lord  Mordaunt, 
July  3,  "  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  hath  so  much  disappointed 
your  expectations,  which  no  doubt  is  not  for  the  reason 
he  gives,  for  he  is  too  wise  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
King  would  write  to  any  subject  to  assist  him,  whose 
estate  he  had  given  away  as  forfeited,  nor  doth  he 
believe  himself  a  delinquent  of  that  magnitude."*  It 
is  clear  enough  that  Cooper  repelled  or  evaded  the 
royalist  overtures,  and  would  not  encourage  Sir  Geoige 
Booth.  By  "  Sir  A.  A,  Cooper  is  rotten,  and  sits,**  was, 
of  course,  meant  that  Cooper  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
sat  in  the  Council  of  State.* 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Monk,  who 
was  at  this  time  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in 
Scotland,  to  Cooper,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
State,  early  in  June,  and  it  is  interesting  as  being  the 
beginning  of  their  intercourse,  and  as  showing  that 

^  Clarendon  iState  Papers,  iii.  612. 

'  Mr.  Martyn,  who  says  that  he  follows  Stiinp^r,  stages  m«t 
erroneously  that  CoojMjr  never  sat  in  this  Council.  Martyn  n»fer8  also 
in  supi>ort  of  his  statement  to  a  tract  called  **  England's  Coufusion,** 
pnnted  in  the  Somers  Tracts  (vol.  vi.  p.  521  \  hv  which  he  says  it 
appears  that  neither  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  nor  Sir  11.  Townshend  ever  *at 
or  acted  in  the  Council.  But  the  tra^'t  does  not  s>iy  so :  it  de«icrihe» 
all  the  members  of  the  Council  abusively,  except  Cooper  and  Town- 
shcnd,  saying  of  the  latter  that  he  was  "a  gentleman  of  too  good 
estate  to  be  hazarded  with  such  a  crew,"  and  of  Coo|ivr  that  he  wm 
**a  gentleman  too  wise  and  honest  to  sit  in  such  company.'*  Town* 
shend  probably  never  sat  iu  the  ('ouncil;  Coo}H»r  did.  'fhe  Minute* 
of  this  Council  preserved  in  the  State  Paner  Oflico  begin  only  on 
August  11.  Then  Cooper  was  abs«»nt  from  the  Council,  in  Dorsetshir*, 
and  aften^'ards  he  was  charged  with  having  alxfttcil  Sir  Gi>t>rge  BtH)th*H 
rising.  Hut  after  he  was  acquitttxl  of  this  accusation  he  att4.'nded  the 
Council  constantly  till  the  revolution  made  by  Uimbert  and  FU^twoi^l 
in  Octolior;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Coo]>er  had  fn*4uently  sat  in 
the  Council  between  May  and  August. 
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Monk  regarded  Cooper  as  an  active  and  influential 
member  of  the  Council.  Similar  letters  were  written  by 
Monk  to  other  members  of  the  Council  and  to  the 
Speaker,  who  read  the  letter  received  by  him  to  the 
House  :* — 

"  HoNOiTRABLE  SiR, — It  is  somc  trouble  to  me  that, 
the  first  time  I  should  have  occasion  to  write  to  you,  it 
must  be  to  request  a  favour  at  your  hands.    But  I  hope 
you  will  please  to  pardon  this  my  incivility  and  bold- 
ness, and  place  me  in  the  list  of  your  friends ;  for  I  can 
assure  you  I  shaU  be  as  ready  to  serve  you  as  any  friend 
you  have.     Understanding  that  there  is  a  committee 
appointed  by  Parliament  for  the  presenting  of  officers  to 
be  continued  in  the  several  regiments  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  knowing  the  officers  here  were, 
upon   the  first  motion,  most   desirous  that  the  Long 
Parliament  might  be  recalled  to  return  to  their  former 
station,  I  make  it  my  request  to  you,  that  you  will  be 
assisting  that  there  may  be  no  alteration  amongst  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  forces  here ;  for  I  shall  desire 
you  to  find  credit  herein,  that  you  may  be  confident 
that  there  is  not  any  you  can  employ  will  be  more 
ready  to  serve  the  Commonwealth  than  they.     But  in 
case  my  request  for  the  whole  cannot  be  granted,  I  shall 
entreat  that  the  officers  of  my  own  regiment  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  Colonel  Talbot's  regiment  (a  list  whereof 

*  Comm.  Joum.  June  9,  1659.  Sir  A.  Haselrig  was  commissioned 
to  prepare  an  answer,  which  may  be  read  in  the  Jounials,  June  10. 
The  answer  was  rather  curt,  but,  tnough  compliance  was  not  promised, 
Monk's  desire  was  in  fact  complied  with,  the  Parliament  and  the 
Council  attaching  great  importance  to  his  support.  Mr.  Martyn  says 
that  Cooper's  exertions  in  Monk's  favour  caused  jealousy,  and  led 
to  his  being  accused  by  Scot  in  the  Council  of  holding  correspondence 
with  the  King  and  Hyde.  (Life,  i.  204.)  But  Scots  accusation  was 
prior  to  the  date  of  Monk's  letter. 
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I  have  sent  enclosed),  may  be  continued :  they  have 

usually  quartered  nearest  me,  and  so  are  best  known  to 

ma     I  shall  also  desire  you  will  acquaint  as  many 

members  of  the  House  as  you  shall  think  fit  to  engage 

in  this  business,  by  doing  which  you  will  very  much 

oblige, 

"  Your  humble  servant^ 

"  George  Monk. 

"Dalkeith,  4th  June,  1659. 

"  For  the  Hon.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 

"  One  of  the  Council  of  State,  at  Whitehall" 

Cooper  apart,  the  new  Council  was  a   discordant 
body;  and  divisions  and  jealousies  soon  appeared  among 
the  anny  party  and  Eepublicans,  both  in  Council  and 
Parliament,   which   strengthened    royalist  hopes,   and 
led  in  a  few  mouths  to  another  military  subjugation  by 
Lambert.     The  weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  Council 
and  the  Parliament,  in  the  month  of  June,  is  graphically 
described  in  two  royalist  letters  printed  in  the  Claren- 
don State  Papers.     *'  The  confusions  now,"  writes  Major 
Wood,  June  3,  1659,  "are  so  great  that  it  is  not  to  be 
credited  ;  the  chaos  was  a  perfection  in  comparison  of 
our  order  and  government ;  the  parties  are  like  so  many 
floating  islands,  sometimes  joining  and  appearing  like  a 
continent,  wlien  the  next  flood  or  ebb  separates  them 
that  it  can  hardly  be  known  where  they  will  be  next."* 
A   more   particular  account   of   the  divisions   in  the 
Council  at  this  time  is  given  in  a  letter  of  June  7  from 
Lord  Mordaunt,  who  describes  the  members  as  follow. 
1.  John   Jones,   Fleetwood,    and    Ikjrry,   for  restoring 

J  C'larouilon  Slate  Pujjors,  iil  479. 
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Bichard  Cromwell;  2.  Salwey,  Vane,  Lambert,  and 
Haselrig  for  the  Petition  and  Advice  and  an  execu- 
tive of  seven — Haselrig,  however,  not  always  with 
the  three  others,  and  he  and  Salwey  more  Presby- 
terians than  anything  else;  3.  Ludlow,  Nevill,  Sir 
James  Harrington,  and  Mildmay,  Eepublicans,  "who 
lead  the  House  as  to  plurality  of  voices,"  but  want 
interest  in  the  army ;  4.  Overton,  R  Fox,  and  Fifth 
Monarchy  men.^ 

Extensive  preparations  were  made  by  the  royalist 
party  for  a  general  rising  in  England  and  Wales  on 
the  first  of  August:  the  Presbyterian  gentry  entered 
largely  into  the  project,  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Boyalists  to  give  prominence  to  the  Presbyterian 
element  Shortly  before  the  first  of  August,  Charles 
moved  secretly  from  Brussels  to  Calais,  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  cross  if  the  rising  succeeded.  But  the 
Council  of  State  obtained  timely  knowledge  of  the 
design,  and  prevented  risings  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Several  who  had  undertaken  to  move  failed 
at  the  last  moment.  The  principal  rising  was  in 
Cheshire,  under  Sir  George  Booth,  and  the  Parliament 
despatched  a  force  under  Lambert,  by  whom  Booth 
was  easily  defeated. 

Shortly  after  this  uasuccessful  rising,  Cooper  was 
arrested  in  Dorsetshire  by  a  Major  Dewey  on  suspicion 
of  correspondence  with  Sir  George  Booth.  The  arrest 
was  on  a  statement  by  a  boy  from  Wales,  named 
Nicholas,  that  he  had  carried  a  letter  to  Cooper  from 
Sir  George  Booth.     Major  Dewey  wrote  to  the  Council 

^  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ill  483. 
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of  State  on  August  21,  reporting  the  arrest  of  Cooper 
and  the  statement  of  the  boy  Nicholas.  The  Council 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Parliament,  which  approved 
of  Dewey's  proceedings,  and  directed  the  Council  to 
institute  an  investigation.  The  Council  then  ordered 
Dewey  to  release  Cooper,  and  wrote  to  Cooper  desiring 
his  attendance.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
duct the  inquiry,  which  consisted  of  the  following 
members : — Whitelocke,  Bradshaw,  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Walton,  Morley,  Salwey,  Johnstone  of  Warriston, 
Nevill,  Desborough,  Sir  James  Harrington,  Downes, 
Reynolds,  Chaloner,  Haselrig,  Bemers,  and  Berry. 
This  committee  reported  to  the  Council,  and  the 
Council,  on  September  12,  unanimously  resolved: — 
"That  it  be  humbly  reported  to  the  Parliament  that 
upon  the  examination  taken  before  the  Council  or 
otherwise,  in  the  business  of  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  referred 
to  the  examination  of  the  Council  by  order  of  Par- 
liament, it  doth  not  appear  to  them  that  there 
is  any  just  ground  of  jealousy  or  imputation  uiwn 
him,  and  Mr.  Neville  is  desired  to  make  this  report." 
The  Parliament  adopted  the  report  of  the  Council 
without  a  division.  The  members  present  in  the 
Council  who  unanimously  acquitted  Cooper,  were  Sir 
H.  Vane  (chairman).  Colonel  Thompson,  Berners, 
Johnstone  of  Warriston,  Nevill,  Walton,  Sydenham, 
Haselrig,  Scot,  Dixwell,  Bradshaw,  Desborough,  Fleet- 
wood, and  Downes.^     The  Committee  was  so  composed 

*  Miuuto8  of  the  Council  of  State  in  the  State  Pai»er  Office  from 
Aii>;uHt  25  to  September  12,  1659.  M.  Ouizot,  who  hail  not  Men  tht§f 
Minuter,  has  hazarded  an  assertion  that  Cooper,  though  arquitt^U  was 
justly  accused  :  * 'Accuse  k\H}u  droit  de  couiplicit«  dans  riusunvction. 
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that  its  verdict,  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Council 
and  the  Parliament,  may  be  taken  as  an  entire  acquittal 
of  Cooper.  Ludlow,  carried  away  by  his  bitter  feeling, 
has  given  an  unfair  account  of  the  judgment,  stating 
that  '*  upon  examination  of  a  boy  which  brought,  as  was 
supposed,  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Booth  before  his 
rising,  to  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  it  was  found  that  he  dis- 
missed the  boy  with  much  civility,  in  token  of  con- 
senting to  what  was  dona"^  This  may  have  been  the 
evidence  on  which  he  was  accused,  but  the  acquittal 
was  entire  and  unqualified. 

Lambert's  easy  victory  oyer  Sir  George  Booth  was, 
within  two  monthS)  followed  by  another  easy  victory 
of  Lambert  over  the  Parliament  itself.  The  Kump 
failed,  as  Eichai*d  CromweU  and  his  Parliament  had 
failed,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  army  and  its  • 
officers.  The  Eump,  immediately  after  its  restoration, 
had,  on  the  indication  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  \ 
appointed  Fleetwood  commander-in-chief,  but  limited  I 
his  commission  to  one  year ;  and  instead  of  authorizing 
him  to  issue  commissions  to  the  officers  nominated 
by  the  Parliament,  they  resolved  that  the  commissions 
should  be  signed  by  the  Speaker,  and  that  the  officers 
should  come  to  the  House  to  receive  them  from  his 
hands.  The  army  had  submitted  to  these  arrange- 
ments, but  most  reluctantly.  Soon  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  Sir  George  Booth's  insurrection  of  August,  fifty 

Sir  Antoine  Cooper,  sur  le  rapport  de  Nevil,  fut  declare  iunocent.** 
(Protectorat  de  R.  CromweU  et  R^tablissemeut  des  Stuart,  i.    211.) 
Tht^re  is  no  known  evidence  on  which  to  dispute  the  justice  of  the 
acquittal. 
*  No.  5  of  Suppressed  Passages  of  Ludlow  in  Appendix  III,  ^ 
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officers  of  the  brigade  w^ich  had  served  under  Lam- 
bert's orders,  met  at  Derby  and  prepared  a  memorial 
praying  that  Fleetwood  should  be  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  without  limitation  of  time,  Lambert 
major-general,  Desborough  lieutenant-general  of  the 
horse,  and  Monk  major-general  of  the  foot,  and  that 
no  officer  of  the  army  should  be  dismissed  from  his 
command  except  by  a  court-martiaL  The  memorialists 
complained  that  the  Parliament  had  not  shown  enough 
energy  in  suppressing  the  late  rebellion,  and  had  not 
sufficiently  punished  those  engaged  in  it  or  sufficiently 
rewarded  those  who  had  suppressed  it ;  and  they  pressed 
for  settlement  of  the  government  in  a  representative 
assembly  and  a  senate.  The  memorial  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Haselrig,  who  immediately  brought  it 
before  the  House,  and  moved  tliat  Lambert  and  some 
others  should  be  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  This 
motion  was  not  persevered  in ;  but  a  resolution  was 
passed,  "  that  to  have  any  more  general  officers  in  the 
army  than  are  already  settled  by  the  Parliament  is 
chargeable  and  dangerous  to  the  Commonwealth;" 
and  by  another  resolution  Fleetwood  was  charged  "  to 
cf)mmunicate  the  order  of  this  House  to  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  to  admonish  them  of  their  irregular 
l)roceeding,  and  to  take  care  to  prevent  any  further  pro- 
ceedings therein  by  the  soldiers."  ^  A  council  of  officers 
now  met  at  Wallingford  House,  where  great  anger 
was  expressed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  Parliament  wliich  should  not  be  open  to  the 
objections   made  against  the  former  memorial.     Tin's 

^  Comni.  Jourii.  Sept.  23. 
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address  "was  presented  by  ^Desborough  and  other 
officers  on  the  first  of  October ;  and  the  House  took 
it  into  consideration.  They  were  proceeding  with  the 
consideration  of  it,  when,  on  the  twelfth  of  October, 
Colonel  Okey  communicated  a  letter  which  he  had 
received,  signed  by  Lambert,  Desborough,  and  seven 
other  officers,  inviting  him  to  get  signatures  to  the 
address  among  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment.  This 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Commonwealth  party. 
They  had  just  received  intelligence  that  Monk  favoured 
the  Parliament  against  the  army.  Encouraged  by  this 
news,  they  determined  to  proceed  vigorously.  The 
doors  of  the  House  were  ordered  to  be  locked,  and 
votes  were  passed  depriving  Lambert,  Desborough,  and 
the  other  officers  who  had  signed  the  letter  to  Okey 
of  their  commission,  revoking  Fleetwood's  commission 
as  commander-in-chief,  and  placing  the  government  of 
the  army  in  seven  commissioners,  Fleetwood,  Ludlow, 
Monk,  Haselrig,  Walton,  Morley,  and  Overton.  There 
had  lately  been  much  suspicion  of  Lambert  that  he 
designed  to  make  himself  Protector,  or  even  King,  and 
it  was  probable  that,  when  the  House  met  the  next 
day,  a  motion  would  be  carried  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower.^ 

The  next  day  Lambert  filled  the  approaches  to  the 
House  with  soldiers,  and  prevented  the  meeting  of  the 


1  Carte's  CoUection  of  Letters,  ii.  203,  225,  246,  265.  These  letters 
of  royalists  mention  that  Lambert  was  distrustful  and  jealous  of  Fleet- 
wood, that  Vane  and  Thurloe  favoured  Lambert's  ambition,  and  that 
Fleetwood  was  believed  to  be  inclined  to  restore  Charles.  Hyde, 
writing  to  Ormond,  says  he  had  heard  that  Lambert  was  saved  fi-om 
the  Tower  by  only  three  voices  (p.  265). 
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Parliament.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  the 
rival  troops  of  Lambert  and  the  Parliament  stood  in 
hostile  attitude  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Parliament  House  in  Westminster,  but  no  collision 
occurred,  and  Lambert  triumphed  without  bloodshed 
or  even  a  blow.^ 

The  friends  of  the  Parliament  mustered  strong  in  the 
Council  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourteenth,  Lambert, 
Desborough,  and  Berry  being  absent,  and  it  was  re- 
solved, "  That  those  persons  that  do  exercise  the  chief 
power  and  command  in  the  army,  and  all  others  cou- 
cemed,  be  ordered  to  withdraw  the  guards  about  the 
Parliament  House  and  Westminster  and  parts  adjacent^ 
to  the  end  the  Speaker  and  members  of  Parliament 
may  return  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  legislative  power 
and  their  duty."     The  Council  met  again  next  morning, 
when  the  serjeant-at-arms  reported  tliat  he  had  given 
the  order  of  the  day  before  to  the  Council  of  officers, 
"and  d(Jivered  it  to  the  Lord  Lambert,  General  Des- 
borouglj,  Colonel  Berry,  and  Lord  Fleetwood,  and,  being 
withdrawn,  was  again  called  in  and  had  this  answer, 
that  they  had  received  the  order  of  the  Council  and 
would  take   a  convenient   time   to   consider   of   it"* 
When  this  report  wius  given,  the  Parliament  had  been 

*  Tlien^  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting  letter  of  Mordannt  in 
Carte's  Collectiun,  ii.  244,  di^crihing  the  positions  and  proceedings  of 
the  opposed  troops  with  much  minuteness. 

'  Alinutfs  of  Council  of  State  in  State  Paper  Office,  Octol>er  lS-15. 
M.  Guizot  is  in  error  in  describing  the  onler  of  the  Council  of  State  of 
the  14th  for  LamWrt's  forces  to  retire  as  a  compromise  of  the  Parlia- 
ment i»arty  with  Lumlwrt.  ( Protect onit  de  Uichard  Cromwell,  kc. 
i.  22H.)  He  also  in  the  same  passage  erroneoitsly  describes  the  Parlit* 
inent  iMrty  ns  ac(|uiescing  in  the  result :  some  Kepublicaxis  gave  in  to 
Uimbert,  others  stood  out  against  him. 
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vanquished  iEmd  the  military  revolution  was  complete. 
The  Council  adjourned  to  the  afternoon,  when  Fleet- 
wood was  present,  and  it  was  then  proposed  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  the  Council 
should  adjourn  till  the  end  of  November.  This  pro- 
posal was  negatived. 

Cooper  was  present  at  these  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  State  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  October,  and 
in  this  conjuncture  he  stood  by  the  Council  of  State 
and  by  the  Rump  against  Lambert  and  his  party.  The 
Council  of  State  continued  to  hold  sittings  till  the  twenty- 
fifth,  when  a  new  Committee  of  Safety  superseded  it : 
but  Cooper  did  not  sit  again  after  the  afternoon  of  the 
fifteenth ;  nor  did  Haaelrig,  Bradshaw,  Walton,  or  Nevill. 
Bradshaw,  the  celebrated  President  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  which  tried  and  sentenced  Charles  the  First, 
died  a  few  days  afterwards,  having  attended  the  council 
in  spite  of  illness  to  protest  against  the  military  revolu- 
tion. Scot  and  Reynolds  appear  to  have  attended  the 
council  till  it  ceased  to  sit  on  the  twenty-fifth;  but 
they  opposed  Lambert.  Vane,  Salwey,  and  Harrington 
left  the  Republican  party  on  this  occasion,  and  sided 
with  Lambert  and  the  new  Committee  of  Safety. 

Lambert  and  the  of&cers  acting  with  him  had,  indeed, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  Octolier,  immediately  after  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  Parliament,  nominated  a  rival  temporary 
Council  of  State,  consisting  of  ten  persons,  Fleetwood, 
Lambert,  Whitelocke,  Vane,  Desborough,  Harrington, 
Salwey,  Berry,  Sydenham,  and  Johnstone  of  Warring- 
ton. These,  however,  continued  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  the  old  Council  of  State  till  it  expired  on  the  twenty- 
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fifth.   The  council  of  officers  had  also,  on  the  thirteenth, 
appointed  Fleetwood  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
Lambert  major-general,  Desborough  commissaTy-general 
of  the  horse,    and    Fleetwood,   Lambert,  Vane,  Des- 
borough, Ludlow,  and  Berry  commissioners  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  all  officers  of  the  army.^    On  the  twenty-sixth 
of  October,  they  nominated  a  Committee  of  Safety  of 
twenty-three  members,  viz.  Whitelocke  (who  was  made 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal),  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Des- 
borough, Steel  (Chancellor  of  Ireland),  Vane,  Ludlow, 
Sydenham,    Salwey,  Walter   Strickland,    Berry,  Law- 
rence,   Harrington,  Johnstone   of   Warriston,    Alder- 
man Ireton,  Tichbom,  Hewson,  Clark,  Bennett  Colouel 
Lilbume,    Holland,     Henry     Brandriff,    and    Hobeit 
Thomson,  and  they  at  the    same  time   published   a 
declaration,  in  which  they  pronounced  all  the  votes 
of    the    Rump     Parliament    passed    on    and    after 
the  tenth  of  October  to  be  null  and  void,  proclaimed 
their  desire  to  give  full  liberty  to  all  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, to  make  a  complete  reformation  of  the  law,  and  to 
maintain  a  faithful  ministry  by  some  better  means  than 
tithes,  and  declared  that   they  had  no   intention  of 
setting  up  a  military  or  arbitrary  government,  but  that, 
having  appointed  in  the  first  instance  a  Committee  of 
Safety,  they  designed   to  prepare  a  suitable  form  of 
government  without  a  single  person,  kingship,  or  House 
of  Lords.^ 

Cooper  was  now,  with  some  other  members  of  the 
displaced  Council  of  State,  indefatigable  to  overturn  tbe 

>  Sir  R.  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  661. 
'  Ibid.  p.  662;  Ludlow,  ii.  715. 
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new  Committee  of  Safety  and  restore  the  power  of  the 
Bamp.  There  acted  with  him  of  the  late  Council  Scot, 
Haselrig,  Colonels  Morley,  Eeynolds,  and  Walton, 
Wallop,  Nevill,  and  Bemers. 

The  hopes  of  Lambert  and  Fleetwood  soon  received 
a  heavy  blow  from  Monk,  who  commanded  the  army  in 
Scotland;  he  announced  decided  hostility  to  the  revo- 
lution. They  had  hastened  after  the  event  to  seek  the 
support  of  Monk;  and  he  replied  in  terms  of  strong 
disapproval  Monk  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Speaker,  declaring  his  intention  to  expose  himself  and 
his  army  to  the  utmost  hazards  for  the  restitution  of 
the  Parliament.  He  immediately  proceeded  to  prepare 
his  army  to  move.  The  Committee  of  Safety  sent  off 
Colonel  Talbot  and  Dr.  Clarges,  Monk's  brother-in-law, 
to  Monk,  to  endeavour  by  explanations  to  persuade  him 
to  come  to  terms  with  them ;  and  shortly  after,  in  orde^ 
to  be  prepared  for  the  failure  of  these  negotiators,  thej 
despatched  Lambert,  to  the  North  with  a  force  of  12,000 
horse  and  foot.  Talbot  and  Clarges  arrived  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  second  of  November.  Monk  accepted  the 
proposal  to  treat,  and  appointed  Major  Knight,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Clobery,  and  Colonel  Wilks  commissioners 
for  this  purpose.  He  instructed  his  commissioners  to 
insist  on  the  restoration  of  the  Parliament;  but  if  the 
members  should  refuse  to  sit,  then,  and  then  only,  he 
authorized  them  to  discuss  some  other  form  of  govern- 
ment The  commissioners  proceeded  to  York  to  treat 
with  Lambert,  and,  on  finding  that  he  had  no  power 
to  treat  for  the  restitution  of  the  Parliament,  they  went 
on  to  London.     There  the  terms  of  a  treaty  were  soon 

VOL.  L  O 
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arranged  by  them  with  Fleetwood  in  disregard  of 
Monk's  instructions  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  Par- 
liament This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fifteenth 
of  November,  and  provided  for  the  meeting  on  the 
second  of  December  of  a  general  Council  nominated 
from  the  army  and  fleet  to  determine  a  new  form  of 
government,  and  for  the  prompt  summoning  of  a  new 
Parliament  according  to  whatever  might  be  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  proposed  general  Council. 

The  day  after  Monk's  commissioners  had  made  the 
arrangement  with  the  Committee  of  Safety,  Cooper  and 
Haselrig  had  a  meeting  with  them  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  recede,  but  entirely  without  success. 
Cooper  has  himself  narrated  the  course  of  events 
and  his  own  active  proceedings  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Safety  on  tlie  twenty- 
fifth  of  October  to  the  sixth  of  February,  1(>60,  when 
the  Rump,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  restored  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  admitted  the  secluded 
Presbyterian  members,  and  made  the  way  clear  for  a 
new  Parliament  and  the  restoration  of  Charles.  It  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  narrative  which  remains,  both 
beginning  and  ending  iri  the  middle  of  a  sentt»nce.  It 
is  clear  from  internal  evidence  that  this  narrative  was 
composed  or  refLishioned  after  the  Restoration ;  it  may 
l)c  anotlier  portion  of  the  Autobiography  of  Shaftes- 
bur}''s  old  age.^ 

»  Clar^os  i8  always  called  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  in  the  narratire :  ami 
he  was  knii^htotl  by  Charles  at  Brt'da,  in  May,  just  bofon'  th<»  Rrstorm- 
tiou.  The  tone  with  reganl  to  Monk  ip  hardly  what  would  have  beeo 
Cooper's  tone  at  the  time  of  these  events  or  very  soon  ofUr  :  and  tht 
general  tone  of  the  narrative  is  that  of  justification  for  posteri^. 
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"[General  Monk  was  commander-in-chief ^J  in  Scot- 
land, and  expected  no  great  good  to  himself  from  so  great 
a  change,  acted  without  the  least  communication  with 
him.  He,  therefore,  to  secure  himself  and  his  interest, 
forthwith  new-models  his  army,  cashiers  such  officers  as 
he  suspected,  and  puts  in  their  room  absolute  creatures 
of  his  own;  with  this  army  he  marches  towards  the 
borders  of  England,  and  is  there  faced  by  a  stronger 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Lambert,  but 
neither  of  them  being  willing  to  put  all  to  a  venture, 
they  remained  in  that  posture  whilst  General  Monk 
sends  three  officers,  Colonels  Wilks,  Clobery,  and 
Knight,  to  General  Fleetwood  and  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  at  Westminster,  to  treat  with  them, 
and  to  know  what  terms  they  might  expect  from  them, 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  myself  and  some  others  that 
were  of  that  Council  of  State  which  was  turned  out  by 
Lambert,  constantly  and  privately  met,  turning  every 
stone  to  recover  our  lost  power,  and  hearing  of  these 
Commissioners  sent  up  from  General  Monk,  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrige  and  I,  after  several  attempts,  at  last  procured 
a  meeting  from  them  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  in  Covent 
Garden,  where  at  first  they  told  us  they  had  the  day 
before  made  a  full  agreement  with  General  Fleetwood 
and,  therefore,  were  not  then  capable  of  answering  any 
of  our  expectations  ;  but  we  laid  before  them  the  great 
uncertainty  their  General  underwent  in  joining  with 
these  men,  the  best  he  could  expect  was  to  be  gently 

This  fragment  of  a  narrative  I  have  found  among  the  papers  at  St. 
Giles;  but  it  is  not  in  Shaftesbury's  handwriting.  Mr.  Martyn  has 
giTcn  a  paraphrase  of  it  in  his  Life  (i.  209—230),  but  ho  has  inter- 
woven some  errors.  A  similar  account  also  is  given  in  Locke's  Frajj- 
ment  of  a  Memoir,  with  some  variations,  errors,  and  interesting  addi- 
tions, all  most  likely  arising  out  of  conversations  with  Shaftesbury 
And  Stringer. 

*  The  words  in  brackets  are  supplied,  as  indicated  by  the  context, 
to  complete  the  first  sentence. 
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laid  aside,  and  then  ruined  with  some  more  artifice  and 
caution  than  other  men ;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
declared  for  the  restoring  of  the  Parliament,  he  was 
fully  assured  to  be  generalissimo  of  all  their  forces, 
neither  had  he  any  competitor.  Besides,  we  told  them 
our  cause  was  not  so  desperate,  for  we  had  a  great  cor- 
respondence and  interest  with  the  inferior  officers  and 
common  soldiers  of  every  troop  and  company  they  had 
in  their  army  about  London.  Besides,  we  had  Ports- 
mouth at  our  devotion,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote  had 
assured  us  of  six  thousand  men  out  of  Ireland  upon  the 
first  notice;  Vice- Admiral  Lawson,  who  commanded 
the  fleet  now  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  our  firm 
friend ;  and  that  my  Lord  Fairfax,  who  had  the  greatest 
interest  of  any  man  amongst  the  soldiers,  utterly  ab- 
horred the  present  proceedings.  Upon  these  discourses 
we  found  Clobery  and  Knight  very  glad  that  there  was 
so  fair  a  prospect  of  a  better  way  than  they  were  in, 
and  assured  us  they  would  do  their  best  to  cause 
General  Monk  to  break  oflf  the  treaty,  to  refuse  the 
terms  offered,  and  to  declare  for  restoring  the  Parlia- 
ment.    But  Colonel  Wilks  persisted. 

'*  Whilst  these  Commissioners  were  returning  to  Monk, 
we  were  not  idle,  but  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig  and  Colonel 
Morley  went  to  Portsmouth,  which  town  I  had  under- 
taken to  them  should  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  the 
Governor,  Colonel  Whetham,  being  my  friend  and  veiy 
long  acquaintance.  I  was  left  with  a  commission  for 
general  of  those  forces  we  expected  every  day  should 
revolt  from  them  about  London.^  This  matter  was  not 
carried  so  secretly,  but  that  some  uncertain  and  daric 

SubstATitinlly  the  «im<»  story  in  toM  in  I/)cke'g  fragmratarf  M«- 
moir,  am!  it  is  there  mentioned  that  Shaftesbury  **  would  often  tell  it 
ltup:hing  that,  when  he  had  his  commi^ou,  his  great  can  was  i^itit 
to  hide  it."    (Works,  ix.  275.) 
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discourse  of  it  came  to  the  Committee  of  Safety.  So 
that  Colonel  Cook  was  sent  by  General  Fleetwood  to 
bring  me  prisoner  to  him,  which  he  did,  using  me  very 
civilly,  as  also  did  the  General  himself,  who  was  natur- 
ally an  obliging  man.  I  quickly  found  upon  discourse 
with  him  that  they  were  in  a  mistake,  and  apprehended 
I  was  to  command  the  forces  in  the  West  against  them, 
which  I  assured  him  upon  my  word  and  honour  was  not 
so.  Then  the  General  demanded  of  me  my  word  that 
I  would  act  nothing  to  their  prejudice,  which  I  refused 
to  give,  declaring  that  I  was  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  greatly  trusted  by  the  Parliament  whom  they  had 
turned  out,  and  resolved  to  do  all  I  could  for  their 
restitution ;  that  they  might  give  losers  leave  to  speak, 
since  they  were  weU  assured  we  had  no  power  to  act 
anything  with ;  the  army  was  wholly  at  their  devotion ; 
and  they  could  not  find,  perhaps,  another  way  to  lose  it 
than  by  using  me  and  others  of  their  old  friends  and 
commanders  scurvily ;  that  I  knew  their  apprehension 
of  me  lay  in  the  West,  because  of  the  interest  I  had 
there ;  that,  being  their  prisoner,  and  to  obtain  my 
liberty,  I  would  give  him  my  parole  not  to  depart  the 
city  without  his  leave.  This  the  General  accepted,  and 
I  was  released ;  but  before  the  next  day  they  had  better 
intelligence,  and  gave  order  for  the  reseizing  me  at 
any  rate,  which  was  executed  accordingly,^  and  at  ten 

*  There  is  an  error  here  in  Locke's  narrative :  he  describes  Lambert 
M  eoming  in  to  the  (Committee  of  Safety  after  Fleetwood  had  released 
Cooper  on  his  parole,  and  j^ressing  for  his  arrest.  Lambert  was  at  this 
time  iu  the  North  with  his  army,  watching  Monk.  Martyn  also 
erroneously  places  Lambert  iu  London  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Rump.  Locke  tells  an  amusing  minute  story  of  the  attempt  to 
arrest  Cooper,  which  he  would  probably  have  derived  from  Shaftesbury 
himself,  and  which  may  be  true  :  "  Sir  A.  A.  coming  home  to  his 

hmise   in Street  in  Co  vent  Garden,  one  eveniug,  found  a  man 

knocking  at  his  door ;  he  asked  his  business :  the  man  answered,  it  was 
with  him,  and  feil  a  discoursiug  with  him.  Sir  A.  A.  heard  him  out, 
and  gave  him  such  an  answer  as  he  thought  proper,  and  so  they 
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o'clock  at  night  a  party  of  soldiers  broke  suddenly  into 
my  house,  frighted  my  wife  and  my  only  child,  lying 
then  sick  of  the  small-pox ;  broke  open  all  the  trunks, 
boxes,  and  closets,  ran  their  swords  into  the  hangings, 
but  lost  their  labour,  and  found  me  not,  I  being  upon 
notice  removed  some  minutes  before,  and  continued 
unknown  and  secret  in  the  city,  until,  by  the  assistance 
of  several  officers  that  were  of  our  party,  I  had  got  the 
Tower  delivered  into  my  hands  ;  and  all  the  army  they 
had  about  London,  both  horse  and  foot,  drawn  up  in 
rank  and  file  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (without  their  field- 
officers  and  captains),  declaring  all  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Parliament,  which  the  Monday  following  was 
restored  in  triumph ;  and  one  of  the  first  things  they 
did  that  day  was  to  appoint  me  and  some  others  Com- 
missioners for  the  present  command  of  their  army  and 
forces.  Whereupon  I,  with  the  other  Commissioners, 
caused  several  clerks  to  be  set  to  work,  and  that  night 


parted ;  the  stranger  out  of  the  entry  where  they  stood  into  the 
street,  and  Sir  A.  A.  along  the  entry  into  the  house ;  but  guessing  by 
the  story  the  other  tohl  him  that  the  business  was  but  a  pretence,  tna 
that  his  real  errand  he  came  about  was  something  else,  when  he  parted 
from  the  fellow  he  went  inwards,  as  if  ho  intended  to  go  into  the 
house,  but,  as  soon  as  the  fellow  was  gone,  turned  short,  and  went  oat, 
and  went  to  his  barber's  which  was  but  iust  by;  where  he  wan  do 
sooner  got  in,  and  got  upstairs  into  a  chamber,  but  his  door  was  be«rt 
with  musketeers,  and  the  olhcer  went  in  too  with  others  to  seize  him ; 
but  not  finding  him,  they  searched  every  corner  and  cranny  of  the 
house  diligently,  the  ofhcer  declaring  he  was  sure  he  was  in  the  house, 
for  he  had  left  him  there  just  now ;  as  was  true,  for  he  had  gone  no 
further  than  the  comer  of  the  Half  Moon  Tavern,  whicJi  was  just  by. 
to  fetch  a  file  of  soldiers  that  he  had  left  there  in  the  Strand  out  of 
sight,  whilst  he  went  to  discover  whether  the  gentleman  he  soii^t 
were  within  or  no ;  where  doubting  not  to  fmd  mm  safely  lodged,  ne 
returned  with  his  myrmidons  to  his  hous<;,  sure,  as  ho  thought,  of  his 
prey;  but  Sir  A.  A.  saw  through  his  made  stor}%  and  gave  him  th« 
slip.  After  this  ho  was  fain  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  conceal  himself 
under  a  disguise ;  but  he  hid  himself  not  la/ily  in  a  hole  ;  he  mads 
war  upon  them  at  Wallingford  House,  incognito  as  he  was,  and  made 
them  feel  him,  though  he  kept  out  of  sight"  (Locke's  Works,  ix. 
877.) 
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dispatched  orders,  and  sent: them  to  every  field-officer 
in  Lambert's  army ;  wherein,  after  a  preamble  of  the 
miraculous  restoration  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  return- 
ing of  the  London  army  to  their  duty,  they  were  required 
upon  pain  of  cashiering  immediately  to  march  the  regi- 
ments to  such  quarters  and  posts  as  were  therein  assigned 
them,  which  were  carefully  designed  far  enough  distant 
from  each  other  or  from  the  place  wherein  they  then 
lay.  Those  orders  had  their  effect,  and  Lambert's  army 
vanished  in  an  instant,  not  one  entire  regiment  disobey- 
ing the  order.  The  same  order  we  sent  that  night  to 
every  county  in  England  and  place  where  their  single 
and  dispersed  troops  lay,  such  as  were  not  in  regiments, 
and  therefore  we  ventured  the  boldlier,  and  required 
them  instantly  to  disband,  and  sent  orders  and  autho- 
rities to  some  confiding  persons  that  were  near,  to  see  it 
done.  These  also  had  the  eflFect  we  intended,  so  great 
was  the  consternation  upon  this  sudden  and  imexpected 
revolution," 

Though  Shaftesbury,  writing  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  may  make  himself  a  little  too  prominent  and 
important,  this  account  contains  nothing  at  variance 
with  other  published  accounts  of  authority ;  what  he 
says  of  his  own  proceedings  is  indeed  substantially  con- 
firmed by  other  statements,  and  several  confirmatory 
additions  may  be  made  to  this  narrative.  Cooper's  and 
Haselrig's  fruitless  conference  at  the  Fleece  Tavern,  in 
Covent  Garden,  with  Monk's  commissioners,  was  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November ;  and  on  the  nineteenth  he  and 
eight  other  members  of  the  late  Council  of  State  wrote 
to  Monk,  thanking  him  for  his  opposition  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  support  of  the  late  Parliament, 
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and  assuring  him  of  their  zealous  co-operaidon.^  A  few 
days  later,  the  same  nine,  acting  always  as  the  Council 
of  State,  passed  a  commission  constituting  Monk  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  eight  who  thus  acted  with  Cooper  have  been  already 
named :  Scot,  Haselrig,  Colonels  Morley,  Reynolds,  and 
Walton,  Wallop,  Nevill,  and  Bemers.  Cooper,  Scot, 
Bemers,  and  Weaver  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Fleet- 
wood, bearing  date  December  16,  and  soon  after  printed, 
in  which  they  boastingly  owned  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  get  possession  of  the  Tower ;  declared  that  they  had 
acted  "  by  authority  from  the  Council  of  State,  who  at 
the  passing  of  that  resolve  had  the  sole  legal  power  from 
the  Parliament  of  ordering,  directing,  and  disposing  of 
all  the  garrisons  and  forces  of  this  Commonwealth,  both 
by  sea  and  land,"  and  resented  the  endeavour  to  arrest 
Cooper.^  Cooper  did  secure  the  Tower  eight  days  later, 
on  the  twenty-fourth.  "The  Speaker,"  says  Whitelocke, 
"with  Cooper,  Keynolds,  Weaver,  and  Bemers,  went 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  discoursed  with  him  and 
the  Sheriffs  touching  the  Parliament's  meeting  again 
speedily,  and  found  them  to  like  well  of  it ;  from  hini 
they  went  to  the  Tower,  and  secured  that."^  Clarendon 
describes  the  surprise  and  grief  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  when  they  heard  of  the  defection  of  Admiral 
Lawson,  who  brought  his  squadron  into  the  Thames, 
and  declared  for  the  Parliament.  "  It  broke,"  he  says, 
"the  heart  of  the  Committee  of  Safety:"   they  sent 

*  The  substanco  of  the  letter  is  piven  in  Baker' ti  Chronicle,  p.  67.1. 
Scot  signed  it  first  of  the  nine,  as  President. 
'  This  letter  is  printed  in  Anpendix  IV. 
'  Memorials,  p.  691,  December  24,  1659. 
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down  Vane  and  two  other  intimate  fiiends  of  Lawson, 
to  remonstrate  with  him ;  and  these,  "  when  they  came 
to  the  fleet,  found  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  and  two 
others,  mejnbers  of  Parliament,  who  had  so  fully  pre- 
possessed him,  that  he  was  deaf  to  aU  their  charms,  and 
told  them  that  he  would  submit  to  no  authority  but 
that  of  the  Parliament."^  A  doggrel  ballad  of  the  time, 
which  celebrated  the  fall  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
recognises  Cooper  as  one  of  those  who  chiefly  contri- 
buted to  the  event,  in  co-operation  with  Monk.^ 

The  first  act  of  the  Parliament  on  its  restomtion  was 
to  appoint  seven  Commissioners,  of  whom  Cooper  was 
one,  to  take  temporary  command  of  the  army  until  the 
return  from  Portsmouth  of  Haselrig,  Morley,  and  Walton, 
three  of  seven  who  had  been  made  Commissioners  for 
the  army  by  the  Parliament  on  October  12,  just  before 
Lambert's  revolution,  and  the  only  three  of  those  seven 
who  had  opposed  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Cooper's 
six  colleagues  in  this  temporary  commission  were 
Alexander  Popham,  Colonel  Thompson,  Scot,  Colonel 
Okey,  Colonel  Alured,  and  Colonel  Markham.  It  was 
these  Commissioners  who  executed  the  prompt  dispersion 
of  Lambert's  forces  which  Cooper  has  related.     Their 

*  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  Rebellion,  xvi.  106. 

'  **  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  Scot,  and  more, 

Such  honest  hearts  there  are  good  store. 
The  famous  Lawson  and  the  Fleet, 
And  London  lads  in  every  street, 
Who  vow  to  make  subverters  stare 
At  Tyburn  in  the  open  air 
For  doing  what  no  King  did  dare. 
And  thus  vows  our  brave  George." 

This  ifl  from  a  ballad  called  "The  Noble  English  Wortliies,"  to  be 
found  in  Wright's  "  Political  Ballads  of  the  Commonwealth,"  vol.  iii.  of 
the  Percy  Society's  Publications. 
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power  lasted  only  for  two  days,  for  Haselrig,  Morley, 
and  Walton  returned  on  the  twenty-eightL  A  letter  of 
one  of  the  Royalist  agents,  Brodrick,  addressed  to  Hyde, 
proves  that  Cooper's  proceedings  were  a  mystery  as  well 
as  a  disappointment  to  the  Eoyalists.  Brodrick  couples 
him  with  another  Presbyterian,  Popham,  who  had  un- 
doubtedly been  actively  engaged  in  Sir  George  Booth's 
rising.  "Alexander  Popham,"  ¥rrites  this  active  agent 
on  December  30,  "  was  in  recompense  chosen  one  of  the 
seven  generals  to  take  care  of  the  army  in  the  absence 
of  Haselrig,  Walton,  and  Morley,  expected  two  days 
after,  so  that  his  dignity  lasted  double  the  time  of 
Bibulus's  consulship,  and  to  us  appeared  twice  as  ridi- 
culous. Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  seems  very  eager  in  establish- 
ing these  people,  but  the  friends  of  both  these  great 
men  find  plausible  excuses  for  every  action  of  them."  ^ 

The  care  of  the  government  of  the  Tower  was  also 
entrusted  by  the  Parliament,  on  the  very  day  of  its 
meeting,  to  Cooper,  Weaver,  Scot,  and  Berners.^  Their 
functions  ceased  on  the  seventh  of  January,  when 
Colonel  Morley  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

A  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  thirty-one  members 
— twenty-one  members  of  the  Parliament,  and  ten  not 
belonging  to  it — was  appointed  on  the  second  of  Janu- 
ary, to  continue  till  the  first  of  April.  Cooper  was 
elected  by  the  largest  number  of  votes  among  the  ten 
not  belonging  to  the  Parliament. 

Now,  at  last.  Cooper  obtained  recognition  of  his  claim 
to  sit  for  Downton,  on  his  old  petition  of  1640.     Once 

'  Clarendon  Papers,  iii.  637.  '  Comni.  Joum.  Dec  26. 
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more  his  case  was  referred  with  that  of  Fairfax  to  a 
Committee ;  and  this  time  the  Committee  reported  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  seat.^  The  House  immediately 
adopted  the  report,  and  Sir  Anthony  at  once  took  his 
seat,  on  the  seventh  of  January,  and  once  more  sub- 
scribed the  Engagement.  Shortly  after,  he  was  made 
colonel  of  Fleetwood's  regiment  of  horse,  Fleetwood 
having  been  deprived  of  it.  His  commission  was  given 
him  by  the  Speaker  at  the  clerk's  table.^ 

Cooper,  now  admitted  to  sit,  was  at  once  a  leading 
man  in  the  Parliament.  He  had  probably  now  made 
up  his  mind  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  restoration 
to  the  House  of  the  Presbyterian  members  who  had 
been  secluded  before  the  King's  execution,  and  he 
soon  separated  from  Haselrig,  Nevill,  and  other  Re- 
publicans. A  letter  of  the  royalist  Lord  Mordaunt, 
of  January  14,  describes  him  as  the  leader  of  a 
party  of  some  twenty-tliree  opposing  another  party 
of  about  sixteen  led  by  Nevill.  "The  present  com- 
plexion of  the  Parliament,"  writes  Mordaunt  to  Hyde, 
"  is  very  pale  ;  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  undermined  by 
Cooper,  Morley,  and  Weaver,  and  from  a  Eodomont 
is  reduced  to  a  pitiful  rogua  .  .  .  Cooper  yet  hath  his 
tongue  well  hung,  and  words  at  will,  and  employs  his 
rhetoric  to  cashier  all  officers,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
that  sided  with  Fleetwood  and  Lambert;  and  Morley 
rebukes  all  the  sectaries.  Thus  these  two  garble  the 
army  and  state.  .  .  .  The  parties  in  the  House  are 
diametrically  opposite:  the  three -and -twenty  with 
Cooper,  who  acts  Cicero  ;  and  some  sixteen  with  Nevill, 

1  Comm.  Journ.  Jan.  5  and  7,  1660.  '  ibid.  Jan.  18. 
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who  represents  Anthony."  ^  It  may  be  gathered  from 
this  letter  that  Cooper  had  not  the  confidence  of  the 
Eoyalists,  and  that  they  made  no  pretension  of  right 
to  complain  of  his  having  deceived  them. 

Monk  was  now  on  his  way  from  Scotland  to  London. 
He  had  crossed  the  Tweed  on  the  first  of  Januaiy, 
after  receiving  news  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Hump. 
He  made  a  slow  march  with  his  army  to  London,  which 
he  entered  on  the  third  of  February. 

Shaftesbury's  narrative  is  now  resumed :  he  claims 
to  have  cleared  the  way  for  Monk  by  the  dispersion  of 
Lambert's  forces  efiected  by  himself  and  the  other  tem- 
poraiy  Commissioners  for  the  army,  immediately  after 
the  re-assembling  of  the  Rump  : — 

"The  way  being  thus  cleared  before  them,  Genend 
Monk  marches  up  with  his  small  army  to  London,  and 
by  the  way  in  Yorkshire  is  caressed  by  General  Fairfax, 
and  is  met  before  he  comes  to  London  with  addresses 
from  the  persons  of  quality,  Presbyterians,  and  other 
men  of  sober  principles  from  all  parts  of  England, 
who  with  one  voice  began  to  intimate  their  desires  of 
restoring  him  their  lawful  Prince,  and  ancient  govern- 
ment. This  at  first  was  but  modestly  intimated,  and 
not  boldly  spoken  out,  and  was  as  civilly  and  darkly 
returned  by  him ;  yet  every  one  departed  from  him 
extremely  well  satisfied  of  his  good  intentions,  and 
much  the  rather  because  his  lady,  that  came  with  him. 
did  not  spare  to  declare  her  passion  for  the  King's  cause 
(which  was  most  real  and  sincere  in  her) ;  besides,  lier 

»  clarendon  State  Papers,  iiL  650. 
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brother,  Sir  Thomas  Clarges  (a  very  understanding  and 
industrious  gentleman),  did  apparently  influence  the 
General  all  he  could  that  way.  These  proceedings,  by 
that  time  the  General  came  to  London,  had  given  such 
an  alarm  to  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Mr.  Scot,  and  the  rest 
of  that  party,  that  they  began  already  to  cast  about  how 
they  might  deliver  themselves  from  so  dangerous  a 
person ;  divers  of  them  made  a  tender  to  me  of  the 
generalship,  if  I  would  declare,  and  march  their  army 
against  him,  which  had  been  no  difficult  undertaking, 
his  army  being  small  and  his  horse  very  bad,  and  our 
army  being  highly  and  particularly  disgusted  with  him 
and  his ;  because  all  along  their  march  through  England 
they  had  taken  upon  them  a  distinguishing  name  of 
*  Coldstreamers,'  as  if  they  had  done  some  mighty  thing 
more  than  the  rest,  whereas  they  had  only  fared  harder, 
until  we  had  opened  to  them  the  way  to  better  cheer. 
But,  however,  I  had  given  General  Monk  my  word  to 
be  his  friend,  and  therefore  cotdd  not  break  it ;  besides, 
I  assured  myself  he  was  doing  that  that  I  and  aU  good 
men  prayed  for,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  disturbed, 
but  rather  assisted  by  all  that  sincerely  wished  the  public 
good.  This  rendered  me  with  them  in  the  same  state 
as  General  Monk,  or  rather  worse,  inasmuch  as  prin- 
ciples are  less  reconcilable  than  interests.  The  General 
had  very  wisely  for  himself  caused  all  the  regiments  to 
march  out  of  London,  to  remote  and  distant  quarters, 
the  day  before  his  army  came  into  the  town ;  so  that 
there  was  no  apparent  opposition  to  him,  but  that  he 
was  master  of  his  own  actions,  or  at  least  might  have 
been  so  if  he  pleased.  Yet  the  jealousy  grew  so  strong 
evjery  day  more  and  more  with  those  that  aimed  at 
maintaining  the  oligarchy,  that  they  resolved  to  put  the 
General  upon  some  action  that  might  lose  his  interest 
in  the  city,  and  by  consequence  in  the  nation ;  the  old 
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army  (all  but  those  he  called  Coldstreamers,  that  he 
brought  up  with  him)  being  sufficiently  disobliged,  not 
only  by  that  form  of  distinction  these  had  so  cheaply 
purchased,  but  also  by  the  plain  distrust  he  had  shown 
of  them,  in  removing  them  so  far  from  London  and 
dispersing  their  quarters ;  for,  if  they  could  reduce  his 
interest  within  the  compass  of  that  smaU  army,  and 
that  the  Presbyterians  and  Cavaliers  would  look  on  and 
become  unconcerned  in  him,  they  knew  how  easily  and 
speedily  to  do  his  business. 

"  In  order  to  this,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  and  his  party 
caused  a  meeting  to  be  summoned  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  such  persons  as  they  liked  best,  as  well 
members  of  the  Council  of  War  as  members  of  their 
Council  Sir  Artliur  himself  was  created  General,  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  they  locked  themselves  up  and  set 
guards  at  the  doors,  with  express  orders  that  none  what- 
ever should  be  suffered  to  come  so  much  as  near 
them.  Of  all  this,  myself  and  several  others  that  were 
members  of  both  Councils,  and  such  as  were  looked 
upon  as  General  Monk's  friends,  had  not  the  least 
notice.^  But  they  had  not  been  sitting  half  an  hour, 
before  an  officer  of  the  army,  meeting  me  and  Mr. 
Weaver  in  Fleet  Street,  stopped  the  coach  we  were  in, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  knew  of  the  Council  of  War 
now  sitting  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  which, 
he  said,  was  certainly  met  upon  very  imix)rtant  affairs, 
because  of  the  locking  their  doors  and  the  orders  they 
had  given,  both  wliich  he,  then  being  in  the  outward 
room,  saw  and  heard,  UiM)n  this,  Mr.  Weaver  and  I 
made  haste  to  Whitehall,  and  found  no  access  was  to  be 


>  It  is  here  omitted  to  Ix'  said,  but  it  \a  eh'ar  from  what  followt,  that 
Monk  himself  was  summoned  to  the  met'tiii^;  its  object,  indefd,  being 
to  prevail  uik>u  him  to  act  with  Haselrig  and  hin  {tarty  againat  the 
City. 
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had  to  them,  although  Mr.  Weaver  was  of  the  Council 
of  State  as  well  as  I,  and  the  respect  the  officers  that 
guarded  the  doors  bore  us  had  allowed  us  to  knock  and 
call  at  several  of  the  doors ;  so  that  we  were  forced  with 
shame  to  retire  to  the  Lady  Monk's  lodgings,  whom  we 
found  extremely  apprehensive  of  their  designs,  assuring 
us  her  husband  knew  nothing  of  this  sudden  calling 
them  together.  She  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had 
caused  us  to  return  with  her  to  the  Council  door,  where 
she  knocked  very  hard,  and  called  aloud  that  she  had 
business  of  great  consequence  to  impart  to  her  husband; 
but  neither  her  authority  nor  her  artifice  could  get  them 
within  to  open  the  doors  or  give  one  word  of  answer. 
After  this  second  repulse,  we  waited  on  my  Lady  back 
to  her  lodgings,  and  stayed  there  till  the  General  came, 
which  was  until  it  was  past  two  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning ;  he  brought  with  him  as  much  confusion  and 
disturbance  in  his  face  as  ever  was  seen  in  any  man's  of 
his  courage  and  resolution.  He  told  us  all  was  nought, 
and  that  this  was  plainly  a  designed  and  packed  meet- 
ing ;  and  that  he  saw  they  meant  to  ruin  him,  for  they 
had  taken  a  pretence  from  a  ridiculous  attempt  of  some 
apprentices  and  others  in  the  City  some  days  before, 
and  had  expressly  ordered  him  to  pull  down,  that  very 
morning,  all  the  gates,  portcullises,  and  chains  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  to  send  prisoners  to  the  Tow-er  ten 
of  the  principal  citizens.  His  lady  and  we  laid  before 
him  the  certain  ruin  such  an  action  would  bring  upon 
him;  that  it  would  lose  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  honest 
and  sober  party,  and  deliver  him  up  into  the  hands  of 
those  that  perfectly  hated  him.  He  replied  that,  be  it  as 
it  would,  he  could  not  now  do  other  than  to  obey  their 
orders,  which  was  indeed  punctually  performed  the 
same  morning :  so  that  the  next  day  the  Parliament 
thought  themselves  in  a  capacity  to  use  him  as  they 
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pleased;  and  accordingly,  instead  of  making  liini  General 
of  all  their  forces,  as  he  was  promised  and  did  expect, 
they  pass  one  of  their  acts,  all  in  the  same  day,  by 
which  they  placed  the  command  of  their  armies  and 
forces  in  five  Commissioners,  or  any  three  of  them, 
whereof  he  had  the  honour  to  be  one,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig  and  three  more  of  Sir  Arthur's  sure  friends 
were  the  others." 

The  five  Commissioners  appointed  were  Monk,  Hasel- 
rig, Morley,  Walton,  and  Alured.  Cooper  was  proposed 
as  one,  but  his  name  was  rejected  by  thirty  votes  against 
fifteen.^     Shaftesbury's  narrative  proceeds  : — 

"  The  same  evening,  Greneral  Monk  returned  to  his 
lodgings  at  Whitehall,  where  his  lady.  Sir  Thomas 
Clarges,  myself,  and  some  other  of  his  friends  repre- 
sented to  him  the  condition  he  was  in,  and  the  n^lect 
the  Parliament  had  put  upon  him,  so  that  his  ruin 
was  near  at  hand,  if  he  did  not  take  some  vigorous 
course  to  prevent  it.  And  we  prevailed  upon  him 
so  far,  as  that  he  returned  with  his  forces  the  next 
morning  into  the  City,  and  there  demanded  of  those 
sitting  at  Westminster  a  full  and  free  parliament,  in 
a  letter  signed  by  himself  and  fourteen  of  the  chief 
field-officers  of  his  Coldstreams ;  that  afternoon  repair- 
ing to  Guildhall,  where  he  gave  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Court  of  Aldermen  an  accoimt  of  what  he  had  done, 
and  made  an  apology  for  what  he  had  been  forced 
to  do  some  days  before.  The  merit  of  his  present 
action  did  easily  expiate  for  that  great  affront  he  had 
put  upon  them,  insomuch  as  he  was  followed  home  to 
his  quarters  with  the  greatest  acclamations  imaginable; 
and  through  the  whole  City  there  was  such  expression 

1  Comm.  Journ.  Feb.  11,  1660;  Ludlow^s  Memoin^  ii.  831. 
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of  joy,  both  by  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires,  roasting  of 
rumps,  and  all  other  ways  that  men's  fancy  could  invent, 
that  the  like  has  not  been  seen  or  heard  peradventure 
in  any  age." 

Mr.  Martyn  adds,  perhaps  on  Stringer's  authority, 
what  is  very  likely,  that  Cooper,  Popham,  and  other 
Presbyterians,  helped  to  reconcile  Monk  with  the  City 
authorities  after  he  had  angered  them  by  acting  on  the 
instigation  of  Haselrig's  party ;  and  the  same  writer 
tells  from  Stringer  the  following  story  of  Cooper  on  this 
occasion.  As  Sir  Anthony  and  Popham  were  returning 
home,  the  mob,  all  for  the  City  and  against  the  Eump, 
surrounded  their  carriage,  crying  out,  "  Down  with  the 
Eump  !  "  Sir  Anthony  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  said,  "  What,  gentlemen,  not  one  good  piece  in  a 
rump?"  The  mob  was  pleased  with  the  joke,  and, 
recognising  friends,  followed  the  carriage  with  cheers.^ 
To  return  to  Shaftesbury's  narrative : — 

"This  so  frightened  and  alarmed  the  Parliament,  that 
they  immediately  vote  a  filling  up  of  their  House,  and 
are  now  willing  to  impart  the  power  they  can  hold  no 
longer  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own  number 
to  some  others  of  their  friends ;  but  they  passed  withal 
the  strictest  qualifications  imaginable,  that  none  but 
such  as  were  zealous  men  of  the  party  might  get 
amongst  them.  So  that  they  made  appear  to  the  world 
that  their  design  was  to  have  continued  a  legislative 
power  in  themselves,  their  friends,  and  their  posterity, 
and  never  settle  a  government  that  might  be  equal  and 
just  to  the  people;  whose  security  could  lie  in  nothing 
so  much  as  that  their  representatives  should,  in  a  short 

1  Martjn's  Life,  i.  226. 
VOL.  I.  P 
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distance  of  time,  annual  or  biennial,  be  accountable  to 
them,  and  now  eligible  by  them.     Neither  was  General 
Monk  without  his   apprehensions  that  matters  might 
go  too  fast  for  him,  and  overset  him ;   and  he  at  last 
not  finding  his  own  account,  he  refused  divers  of  the 
worthiest  aldermen  and  citizens,  that  addressed  to  him 
to  have  their  militia  raised,  and  care  taken  to  have  the 
best  men  put  in  the  head  of  them,  which  himself  might 
nominate.     He  treated  at  the  same  time  with  all  sorts 
of  men,  and  appointed  a  select  number  of  several  sorts 
to  confer  together,  and  consider  what  they  had  to  offer 
concerning  the  present  posture  of  affairs;  intermixing 
them  as  he  thought  fit,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three 
parties  together,  keeping  the  world  in  great  iincertainty, 
and  (if  myself  and  others  that  were  nearest  him  were 
not  mistaken)  himself  too.    But  he  must  suddenly  come 
to  some  issue  or  another,  for  the  Lord  Fairfax,  a  man  of 
great  courage,  resolution,  and  integrity,  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  gentry  and  ministers  of  the  North,  who  were 
all  not  a  little  influenced  by  Mr.  Bowles,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  York,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  reputa- 
tion, and  fit  for  tlie  management  of  the  greatest  affairs ; 
these,  with  the  entire  Presb3^erian  party,  had  declared 
for  a  free  Parliament,  or  the  re-admitting  the  secluded 
members.     The   same   declaration   was   also  made  by 
Sir  Charles   Coote,   Sir  Theophilus  Jones,  Sir  Henry 
Ingoldsby,  and  others   in  Ireland,  to  whose   courage, 
fidelity,  and  conduct  was  owing,  not  only  all  that  was 
done  tliere,  but  much  of  what  was  done  in  England ;  for 
we  should  have  hardly  ventured  to  have  made  an  oppo- 
sition to  the  Committee  of  Safety;  neither  would  Genial 
Monk  have  broken  his  treaty  with  General  Fleetwood, 
if  we  had  not  had  assurance  from  them  of  considerable 
aid  and  assistance  by  Sir  Charles  Coote^  who  was  sent 
over  on  purpose  to  us. 
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"  The  General  was  now  removed  to  Alderman  Wale's 
house,  next  door  to  Drapers*  Hall,  where,  as  I  was 
waiting  on  my  Lady,  Colonel  Markham  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  he  just  then  came  from  the  General,  and  as 
he  went  in  imto  him,  he  met  coming  out  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig  and  Mr.  Scot,  whom  he  overheard  saying  they 
would  secure  Sir  Anthony  Cooper  before  to-morrow 
noon.  But  he  thought  they  had  been  tampering  with 
him,  and  feared  they  had  come  to  some  agreement; 
upon  this  I  presently  went  to  the  General,  told  him 
what  I  had  heard,  and  pressed  him  to  deal  clearly  with 
me ;  and  after  some  dark  discourse,  I  got  from  him  a 
direct  acknowledgment  that  he  was  come  to  a  full  agree- 
ment with  them,  and  had  engaged  to  return  the  next 
morning  to  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  and  to  support 
their  interest  and  obey  their  commands;  he  did  not  deny 
to  me  that  they  had  promised  him  to  be  sole  General  of 
all  their  forces ;  he  promised  me  they  should  do  me  no 
wrong,  and  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  make 
all  friendship  betwixt  me  and  them,  and  to  take  care  of 
my  interest  as  his  particular  friend.  This  being  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  left  him  and  told  him 
I  would  wait  on  him  at  supper  and  desired  some  more 
discourse  upon  this  subject  with  him  after  supper.  So 
I  went  immediately  to  my  Lady  Monk,  and  gave  her 
an  account  of  the  whole  matter,  and  desired  her  to  send 
for  her  brother  Clarges,  as  I  would  for  Colonel  Clobery 
and  Colonel  Ejiight,  that  we  might  altogether  make 
our  utmost  effort  upon  the  General ;  which  we  did  that 
night,  and  it  was  near  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
before  he  yielded  to  us,  when  we  obtained  from  him  a 
resolution  to  restore  the  secluded  members  to  their 
places  that  very  morning,  and  a  commission  to  Sir 
Thomas  Clarges  and  myself  to  summon  them  together, 

and  so  cause  them  to  attend  him  at  the  Prince's  lodgings 
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in  Whitehall  by  nine  o'clock  that  morning,  from  whence 
he  would  cause  them  to  be  restored  with  honour  and 
safety  to  their  places  in  the  Parliament-house.  Sir 
Thomas  and  myself  lost  no  time ;  before  eight  o'clock 
that  morning  we  had  got  together  to  Mr.  Annesley's 
house  in  Drury  Lane  a  considerable  number  of  the 
secluded  members,  and  before  nine  brought  them  to  the 
great  room  in  the  Prince's  lodgings  in  Whitehall;  and 
aU  this  happened  to  be  without  giving  the  other  party 
the  least  notice  or  alarm,  inasmuch  as  that  Sir  Arthur 
Haselrig  came  to  wait  on  the  General,  thinking  he  waa 
returned  to  Whitehall  upon  their  treaty  of  the  day  be- 
fore ;  but  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  aforesaid  great 
room,  and  saw  so  considerable  a  number  of  the  old 
secluded  members,  he  changed  his  colour  and  grew  ex- 
tremely pale,  and  in  great  passion  came  up  to  me,  aod 
told  me  this  was  my  doing,  but  it  should  cost  blood ;  I 
replied,  his  own  if  he  pleased,  but  Sir  Anthony  Cooper 
would  not  be  secured  that  moniing.  The  General  just 
then  came  out,  who  told  Sir  Arthur  that  challenged  him 
of  his  promise  that  [it  was  necessary  for  the  public  peace 
to  restore  these  members,  who  had  declared  they  intended 
no  alteration  of  the  government ;  and  since  there  was  no 
method  of  issuing  summonses  but  by  writs  in  the  name 
of  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  it  could  not  be  apprehended  that  any  other 
government  would  be  introduced]."  ^ 

The  admission  of  the  secluded  members  took  place 
on  the  twenty-first  of  February.  Cooper,  now  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  horse,  commanded  the  guard  appointed 
to  escort  them  into  the  House.^   This  had  been  Cooper's 

*  The  words  between  brackct»  are  8uj)plie<l  from  Martyn**  nmmtirf ; 
the  fragment  found  among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers  ending  in  thif 
middle  of  a  sentence. 

*  Coke's  Detection,  ii  95.    Independent  testimonies  to  the  importftnt 
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object  since  the  last  restoration  of  the  Rump,  which  he 
had  had  so  large  a  share  in  effecting ;  and  he  and  his 
followers  in  the  Bump  now  finally  separated  from  their 
former  republican  coadjutors,  Haselrig,  Scot,  Nevill,  and 
others.  The  Presbyterians  were  now  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Parliament.  A  new  Council  of  State 
was  immediately  appointed,  in  which  none  but  Presby- 
terians and  friends  of  a  restoration  were  named  It 
need  not  be  said  that  Cooper  was  one.  The  others  were 
Monk,  Popham,  Pierpoint,  Crewe,  Colonel  Rossiter, 
Knightly,  Colonel  Morley,  Lord  Fairfax,  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  St  John,  Sir  John  Temple,  Widdrington,  Sir 
John  Evelyn,  Sir  William  Waller,  Sir  Richard  Onslow, 
Sir  William  Lewis,  Montagu,  Sir  Edward  Harley,  Colonel 
Norton,  Annesley,  Holies,  Colonel  Thompson,  Trevor, 
Sir  John  Holland,  Sir  John  Potts,  Colonel  Birch,  Sir 
Harbottle  Grimstone,  Swinton,  Weaver,  and  Serjeant 
Maynard. 

Monk  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  and  Cooper 
received  from  him  commissions  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Captain  of  a  company  of  foot  in  that 
island.^ 

It  was  soon  settled,  after  the  admission  of  the  secluded 
Presbyterian  members,  that  the  Long  Parliament  should 

part  which  Cooper  had  in  persuading  Monk  to  restore  the  secluded 
members,  and  to  his  influence  at  this  time  with  Monk,  may  be  found 
in  Bishop  Kennet's  Ke^ster,  pp.  59,  61,  62;  Baker*s  Chronicle,  ed. 
1684,  p.  687;  and  Gumble's  LilR  of  Monk,  p.  261 ;  and  see  the  last  of 
the  suppressed  passages  of  Ludlow  in  Appendix  III. 

1  AVood,  Ath.  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  iv.  70.  The  cai)tain*8  commission, 
dated  February  25,  is  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  possession ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  the  commission  of  governor.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  Cooper  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  his  commission  as  such  was  temporarily  renewed  in  the  name  of 
Charles  II.  on  the  Restoration. 
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expire  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  and  that  a  new 
Parliament  should  be  called  for  the  twenty-fifth  of 
ApriL  On  the  thirteenth  of  March  it  was  resolved 
without  a  division, ''  that  the  engagement,  appointed  to 
be  taken  by  members  of  Parliament  and  others  in  these 
words,  '  I  do  declare  and  promise  that  I  will  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  as  the 
same  is  now  established,  without  a  King  or  House  of 
Lords,'  be  discharged  and  taken  off  the  file ;"  and  "that 
all  orders,  enjoining  the  taking  of  the  said  engagement, 
be,  and  are  hereby,  vacated  and  expunged  out  of  the 
Journal  Book  of  Parliament,  and  that  Mr.  Prynne, 
Serjeant  Maynard,  and  Colonel  Harley  do  see  the  same 
expunged  accordingly." 

The  following  letter  from  Montagu,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  ad- 
dressed to  Cooper,  is  a  proof  of  his  activity  at  this  time 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State : — 

"  SWIFTSURE,  OFF  GrKKXHITHX, 

«  March  24,  1«69. 

"  Sir, — This  evening  I  have  received  your  commands 
concerning  an  estal)lishment  for  the  navy,  which  I  shall 
obey  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can.  I  suppose  it  will  neces- 
sarily require  Monday's  time,  and  Tuesday's  perhaps,  to 
inform  myself  and  consider  about  it ;  after  which  you 
shall  receive  a  further  account  from 

"  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

"K  MOUNTAOU." 

The  foiled  Republicans  now  bethought  themselves  of 
an  expedient,  to  play  Monk  against  the  Presbyterian 
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leaders,  and  ofifer  him  their  support  if  he  would  take 
the  Crown  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an 
ofifer  was  now  made  to  Monk  by  Haselrig,  Scot,  and 
other  Eepublicans.  This  is  stated  in  the  account  of 
events  preceding  the  Eestoration  appended  to  later 
editions  of  Sir  Eichard  Baker's  Chronicle,  which,  though 
iU-written  and  clumsily  put  together,  has  value,  as  being 
known  to  have  been  written  with  much  assistance  from 
Sir  Thomas  Clarges,  Monk's  brother-in-law;  and  the 
statement  is  confirmed  by  many  passages  of  the  des- 
patches of  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  de  Bourdeaux. 
The  idea  was  absurd:  Monk  treated  the  applicants 
civilly,  and  tried  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  but 
never  entertained  the  project.  Clarges  gave  Cooper 
information  of  what  was  passing.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  narrative  inspired,  if  not  written,  by 
Clarges  himself: — 

"The  Council  of  State  sitting  at  the  time  of  this 
private  conference,  and  within  two  chambers  of  the 
place  where  it  was  transacted,  he  (Clarges)  sent  in  to 
the  Council  to  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  and  infonned 
him  of  what  he  knew,  and  what  he  further  suspected ; 
upon  which  it  was  agreed,  that,  as  soon  as  the  General 
should  depart  from  them  and  come  into  the  Council,  he 
should  move  that  all  clerks  and  attendants  that  were 
not  Councillors  should  withdraw,  and  the  doors  be 
locked,  and  then  declare  that  he  had  had  information 
of  a  dangerous  design  in  some  seditious  persons,  who 
were  continuing  to  make  disturbances  in  the  nation, 
and  that  they  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  make  some 
indecent  overtures  to  him,  of  which  he  desired  that  the 
Council  might  receive  a  full  discovery,  that  thereupon 
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they  might  apply  themselves  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  But  the  General,  being  unwilling  to 
expose  those  men  to  ruin,  though  they  deserved  not  his 
favour,  because  his  purposes  were  designed  to  be  efifected 
by  the  most  peaceable  ways,  told  the  Council  that  there 
was  not  so  much  danger  in  agitation  as  they  appre- 
hended, but  that  it  was  true  some  had  been  with  him 
to  be  resolved  in  scruples  concerning  the  present  trans- 
actions in  Parliament,  but  they  went  away  from  him 
well  satisfied."^ 

The  despatches  of  Bourdeaux  entirely  bear  out  the 
account  given  in  the  foregoing  extract  Bourdeaux 
writes  that  there  are  different  opinions  about  Monk's 
object,  but  always  gives  his  own  opinion  that  he  intends 

*  Phillips's  Continuation  of  Baker's  Chronicle,  ed.  1684,  p.  693. 
This  is  probably  a  fair  and  correct  account  of  an  incident  which  hai 
been  wonderfully  exapj^erated  and  enlarged  in  the  liocke  Memoir  of 
Shaftesbury,  anil  in  Martyn's  Life.  The  storj',  as  there  told,  is  is 
follows  :  that  Haselri^  and  Scot  had  a  zealous  coadjutor  in  Bourdeaux, 
the  French  Ambassador,  who  represented  that  he  vas  instructed  by 
Cardinal  Mazarin  to  urge  Monk  to  make  himself  King  and  offer  him 
aid  from  France ;  that  Monk  consented  ;  that  Monk's  wife,  who,  being 
concealed  behind  the  i.'urtains,  had  overheard  the  ODnversation,  sent 
Clarges  to  inform  Cooi>er;  that  Cooper  immediately  summoned  the 
Council  of  State,  declared  what  he  had  heard,  c«njurcd  Monk  to 
restore  Charles,  and  obtained  from  him  the  requisite  assurances,  and 
various  changes  among  officers  of  the  army  and  ^vemora  of  forts 
likely  to  make  the  restoration  of  Charles  more  secure.  The  account  in 
the  Ix>cke  Memoir  ends  thus:  "The  French  AmbuBsador,  who  had 
the  night  before  sent  away  an  express  to  Mazarin,  positively  to  aasnrQ 
him  that  things  went  here  as  he  desired,  andj  that  M*nk  was  fixed  by 
him  in  his  resolution  to  take  on  himself  the  government,  was  not  a 
little  astonished  the  next  day  to  find  things  takin;;  another  tarn. 
And  indeed  this  so  much  disgraceil  him  in  the  Frenca  Court  that  h« 
was  presently  called  home,  and  soon  after  broke  his  htart"  There  is 
no  such  desmtch  in  the  Freni'h  Archives,  which  1  have  carefully 
examined.  M.  Guizot  has  fairly  published  all  that  is  material  in 
the  despatches  of  li4)urdeaux  of  this  periiMl  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
life  of  Monk  (Documents  Historiques,  Nos.  45— 5*i  March  15  to 
April  2,  1660),  and  in  the  Ap|>endix  to  his  History  of  Kichaitl 
Cromwell  and  the  Restoration  (Documents  Ilistoriquea,  ToL  ii. 
No«.  38—36,  March  25  to  April  5,  1660). 
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to  restore  Charles ;  he  speaks  of  the  ofifermade  to  Monk 
by  the  Sepublicans,  and  mentions  surmises  that  he  de- 
sired to  make  himself  king ;  he  makes  no  mention  of 
communications  between  himself  and  Haselrig's  party. 
Convinced  that  Monk  meant  to  restore  the  King,  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  and  the  Presbyterians  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  France,  and  employ  France 
to  mediate  the  conditions  of  restoration ;  for  this  purpose 
he  tried  to  flatter  Monk,  through  Clarges,  and  made 
strong  professions  of  Cardinal  Mazarin's  friendship  for 
him,  and  readiness  to  serve  him.  In  playing  this 
game,  Bourdeaux  appears  to  have  a  little  exceeded  his 
instructions,  and  practised  some  diplomatic  finessing. 
Anxious  to  secure  for  France  the  honour  of  mediation 
and  all  the  influence  which  would  flow  from  it,  and  fore- 
seeing a  strong  desire  to  avoid  French  interference,  he 
endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Monk  by  flatter- 
ing messages,  oflFering  the  aid  of  the  French  Government 
to  obtain  for  him  from  Charles  all  that  he  could  desire 
of  profit  or  honour,  and  stating  that  the  French  king 
was  so  completely  his  friend  that  he  would  even  aid  him 
for  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  "  It  has  seemed 
to  me  suitable,"  says  Bourdeaux,  writing  to  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  "  to  dispose  him  by  these  marks  of  esteem  to 
a  better  reception  of  the  other  proposals  with  which 
I  might  be  charged."^  This  crafty  insinuation  of 
Bourdeaux,  designed  to  aid  the  acceptance  of  an  offer 
of  French  mediation  for  the  restoration  of  Charles,  is 
apparently  the  sole  foundation  for  the  story  of  his  active 
concurrence  in  the  scheme  to  make  Monk  king.     His 

^  March  29, 1660  ;  Guizot's  Monk  (Documents  Historiques,  No.  50). 
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instructions  from  Mazarin  were  no  more  than  to  convey 
to  Monk  general  expressions  of  friendship  and  support 
in  his  designs,  which  were  believed  to  be  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles.  It  was  of  course  the  object  of  Bourdeaux 
to  stand  well  with  Monk,  to  be  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies, to  do  the  best  for  French  influence,  and  to 
use  flattery  as  well  as  other  means  for  gaining  know- 
ledge of  Monk's  plans.  He  writes  that  in  his  interviews 
with  Monk  he  could  extract  nothing  from  him  ;  and  the 
statements  of  Bourdeaux  in  the  above-quoted  despatch, 
and  in  another  to  Mazarin  of  AprU  5,  describing  an 
interview  with  Monk,^  taUy  sufficiently  with  the  account 
derived  from  Clarges.^  It  may  be  safely  stated,  then,  that 
Monk  did  not  entertain  the  idea  of  making  himself 
king,  that  the  French  Ambassador  did  not  act  in  such 
a  scheme,  and  that  the  story  of  Cooper's  foiling  Monk's 
design  for  the  kingship  is  an  extravagant  exaggeration.* 
Another  alarm  and  difficulty  arose  for  those  who  were 
now  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the 
old  monarchy  from  an  insurrection  headed  by  Lambert 
The  re-established  Rump  had  made  Lambert  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower,  on  his  refusing  to  find  bail  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  The  Republican  leaders  were  engaged 

*  No.  52  of  Ajipendix  to  Guizot's  Monk. 

*  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  6i>5. 

*  This  story,  soon  alter  its  publication  in  the  Locke  Memoir,  w»« 
satisfactorily  refuted,  without  aid  from  the  Frouch  Archives,  by  Georgs 
Granville,  Lord  Lan8(h)wne,  nephew  of  Sir  John  Orenville  or  Granville, 
who  negotiated  with  Monk  for  Charles,  in  his  "  Viudii^tion  of  General 
Monk."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159  8e<i(j.)  It  is  stated  in  a  despatch 
of  Bourdeaux  of  July  1,  1660  (in  the  archives  of  the  French  Foreign! 
Office),  that  Clarges  had  told  Lord  St.  Albans  that  parties  anxious  to 
make  the  restonsi  King  quarrel  with  Fnuu-e  had  urged  him  (Clarf(es)  to 
say  that  Bourdeaux  hatl  cnai^ged  him  to  persuade  Monk  to  make  himself 
Protector,  and  keep  Charles  out.  Bourdeaux  adds,  that  Ciarges  had 
already  publicly  denied  this  at  the  Hague. 
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in  a  plan  for  freeing  him  by  finding  the  bail  required  by 
the  Council  of  State^  in  order  that  he  might  head  an 
insurrection;  but  before  this  plan  could  be  executed, 
Lambert  acted  for  himself,  and  made  his  escape  on  the 
sixth  of  April.  He  raised  a  few  troops  in  the  midland 
counties,  but  coidd  make  no  resistance  to  a  small  force 
sent  against  him  by  Monk  imder  Colonel  Ingoldsby. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Cooper  to 
Montagu  on  April  23 ;  and  there  is  no  stint  in  his 
rejoicing  at  Lambert's  defeat: — 

"  My  Lord, — Your  Lordship's  letter  brings  that  account 
of  the  fleet,  and  so  satisfactory  as  might  be  expected 
from  it,  since  put  under  the  conduct  of  such  a  general 
I  hope  you  did  not  mistake  the  expression  in  my  letter 
about  transposing  your  officers,  as  if  it  had  any  reflexion 
of  not  approving  what  your  Lordship  had  done,  being  only 
to  give  you  notice  timely  of  this  alteration  about  sending 
the  '  Worcester '  into  the  Straits,  lest,  when  your  officers 
are  fixed,  it  might  be  disobliging  to  remove  them  back. 

"  This  morning  the  certain  news  of  Colonel  Lambert  his 
being  taken  came  to  the  Council.  There  appeared  with 
him  six  troops  of  horse  in  Daventry  fields  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, Colonel  Okey,  Axtel,  Creed,  Sir  Arthur  Hasel- 
rig's  son  and  others.  But  when  Colonel  Ingoldsby  came 
up,  the  kind  men  without  showing  much  courage  ren- 
dered themselves.  Thus  God  has  blasted  the  wicked  in 
their  reputations  and  bloody  designs,  and  I  hope  will 
bless  us  with  a  happy  settlement,  which  is  the  prayer  of, 

"  My  Lord, 
"  Your  most  faithful  and  humble  servant, 

"  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper."  ^ 

1  The  latter  half  of  this  letter  is  printed  in  Bishop  Kennet's  Register, 
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In  the  meantime,  Cooper  and  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
were  pursuing  their  design  of  a  restoration  of  Charles 
on  conditions.  Lord  Mordaunt,  writing  to  Hyde  on 
April  19,  mentions  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  as  a 
member  of  a  Presbyterian  "  cabal,"  then  meeting  con- 
stantly, of  which  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Northumberland, 
and  Manchester,  Lord  Wharton,  Holies,  Annesley,  Pier- 
point,  Popham,  Sir  William  Lewis,  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Gerard,  were  among  the  membera.  The  object  of  these 
Presb)rterian  leaders  was  to  propose  the  restoration  of 
Charles  on  terms  very  similar  to  those  which  had  been 
offered  in  1648  to  his  father  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
they  were  discussing  how  the  chief  offices  of  state  should 
be  distributed  They  are  described  as  fearing  that 
Monk  would  spoil  their  plans,  and  recall  the  King 
without  conditions.^     This  fear  was  realized. 

When  the  Convention  Parliament  of  two  Houses  for 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  old  constitution, 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April, 
Monk  had  arranged  his  plans  with  the  King  through 
Sir  John  Grenville.  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  his  "  Vindi- 
cation of  Monk,"  in  which  he  refutes  the  story  of 
Cooper's  thwarting  Monk's  aims  on  the  Crown,  de- 
scribes Cooper  as  acting  with  the  Presbyterian  leaders 
independently  of  Monk,  and  pmposing  with  them 
a  negotiation  which  Monk's  prompt  action  cut  short. 
Cooper  had  been  returned  to  the  new  House  of  Commons 
for  Wiltshire.  The  Act  of  the  expiring  Long  Parliament 
by  which  the  summoning  of  this  Convention  had  been 

p.  120.     I  have  been  enabled  to  complete  the  letter  from  a  copy  pw- 
served  at  St  GilcM'H  among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers. 
'  Clarendon  State  Papers,  Tol.  iiL  pp.  705,  72i^. 
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settled,  had  prescribed  qualifications  for  its  members 
designed  to  exclude  old  royalists,  and  had  contained  a 
clause  saving  the  rights  of  such  members  of  the  old 
House  of  Lords,  and  such  only,  as  had  been  always 
faithful  to  the  Parliament.  With  Monk's  countenance 
and  support  these  restrictions  were  disregarded,  when 
the  Parliament  met.  The  disappointment  and  dismay 
of  the  Presbyterians  were  great.^  Pepys  records  the 
reproaches  of  Montagu,  who  thought  the  Presbyterians 
too  exacting,  but  "  shook  his  shoulders  when  he  told  me 
[Pepys]  how  Monk  had  betrayed  them,  for  it  was  he 
that  did  put  them  upoi;i  standing  to  put  out  the  lords 
and  other  members  that  come  not  within  the  qualifica- 
tions, which  he  did  not  like ;  but,  however,  he  had  done 
his  business,  though  it  be  with  some  kind  of  baseness."  ^ 
The  Presbyterians  could  now  no  longer  control  the  move- 
ment, and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  Sir  John  Grenville  appeared  in  both  Houses 
on  the  first  of  May,  and  presented  the  King's  letters 
to  the  two  Speakers  and  his  famous  Declaration,  dated 
from  Breda.  On  the  twenty-third  of  May  Charles  landed 
at  Dover,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth,  his  birthday,  he 
entered  London,  a  restored  King,  and  restored  without 
conditions.  The  two  Houses  had  sent  Commissioners  to 
Breda  to  invite  him  to  return.  Cooper  was  one  of  the 
twelve  deputed  by  the  Commons.  The  other  eleven 
were  Lords  Fairfax,  Falkland,  Bruce,  Castleton,  Herbert, 
and  Mandeville,  Sir  Horatio  Townshend,  Sir  George 


1  See  the  Despatches  of  Boordeauz,  May  10,  21,  Nos.  59  and  60, 
Appendix  to  Guizot's  Monk. 
•  Diary,  April  29,  1660,  voL  i.  p.  61. 
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Booth,  Sir  John  Holland,  Sir  Henry  Cholmlej,  and 
Denzil  Holies. 

On  his  journey  to  Breda  on  this  occasion  Cooper  met 
with  an  accident  by  the  upsetting  of  his  carriage,  which 
caused  an  internal  abscess  that  was  never  cured.  That 
Shaftesbury  constantly  suffered  from  this  malady  daring 
his  later  years  of  political  eminence  has  been  made 
notorious  by  the  foul  gibes  of  vile  lampooners.  This 
misfortune  brought  him  advantage  by  leading,  in  the 
year  1666,  at  Oxford,  to  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Locke,  who  quickly  became  his  intimate  friend,  and 
an  inmate  of  his  house ;  whose  friendship  was  a  chief 
help  and  solace  of  his  troubled  life,  and  whose  great 
name  is  inseparably  associated  with  Shaftesbury's  to 
bring  him  honour. 

We  have  now  gone  through  twenty  years  of  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's  public  life,  which  began 
before  he  was  of  age :  he  began  as  a  Royalist,  and  he 
is  now  a  Royalist  again.  The  intervening  time  has 
been  full  of  change  and  revolution,  and  he  has  changed 
often,  influencing  public  changes  or  following  in  their 
wake.  His  course  has  been  that  of  a  restless,  excitable, 
eager,  impulsive  man,  not  content  to  be  idle  or  let  his 
talents  long  lie  hid  under  a  bushel ;  full  of  desire  to 
govern  men  and  control  events,  and  full  of  coniideDce 
in  himself.  Su(;h  a  man  is  prone  to  quit  a  party  if  he 
does  not  have  his  own  way :  such  a  man  is  often  the 
most  hoj>eful  in  the  outset,  and  the  first  to  despair. 
Every  politician's  life  is  a  public  target,  and  satire  and 
malice  have  not  spared  Cooper's  changea  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  has  latterly  given  new  life  and  prominence  to 
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the  sparkling  satire  of  Butler  and  Dryden's  reckless 
and  venomous  invective.^  The  author  of  "  Hudibras"  was 
an  honest  and  consistent  Eoyalist,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  he  should  misinterpret  Cooper's  actions,  and  suppose 
interested  calculation  and  unprincipled  scheming  where 
the  friendly  and  charitably  disposed  and  well-informed 
may  see  the  working  of  an  ardent  temperament  on  an 
active  intellect.  Admirable  as  is  Dryden's  satire  for 
keenness  and  his  verse  for  vigour,  the  malice  and  false- 
hoods of  one  who  was  himself  unrivalled  for  apostasy, 
and  who  had  chosen  the  ignoble  task  of  reviling  Shaftes- 
bury to  please  his  royal  master,  should  receive  reproba- 
tion. Dryden,  who  bespattered  Cromweirs  grave  with 
fulsome  flattery  in  the  first  days  of  his  son's  Protector- 
ship, when  it  seemed  strong  and  durable,  and  who,  in  a 
short  twelvemonth,  flattered  the  restored  Charles  and 
vilified  Cromwell ;  Dryden,  who  slavered  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Clifibrd  with  praise  in  one  dedication,  and  in 
another,  a  few  years  after,  lauded  his  successor,  Danby, 
as  the  repairer  of  Clifibrd's  mismanagements  ;^  Dryden, 
who,  when  he  addressed  his  venal  dedication  to  Clifibrd, 
praised  the  acts  of  the  Cabal,  and  afterwards  denounced 
them  when  hope  of  other  profit  inspired  him  against 
Shaftesbury ;  Dryden,  who  could  describe  Charles  the 
Second  as  a  liberal  patron  of  ails  and  letters  when  he 
wrote  to  please  James,  and  sneer  at  him  as  neglecting 

^  In  his  Essay  on  Sir'William  Temple ;  where  Macaulay  speaks  only 
of  Dryden's  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  and  does  not  mention  the  . 
fiercer  and  coarser  invective  of  **  The  Medal." 

•  Compare  Dryden's  dedication  of  his  "Amboyna"  to  Clifford  in 
1673  with  his  dedication  of  "All  for  Love"  to  Danby  in  1678. 
Presents  of  money  were  received  and  expected  in  return  for  these 
eologistic  dedications :  and  this  mode  of  flattery  was  a  part  of  Dryden*s 
of  living. 
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and  degrading  genius  when  to  James  had  succeeded 
William ;  ^  Dryden,  who  when  Charles  the  Second,  who 
had  befriended  ^him  and  whom  he  had  flattered,  lay 
cold  in  the  grave,  endeavoured  to  load  his  memory  with 
the  opprobrium  of  his  own  licentious  plajrwriting, 
the  willing  servility  of  a  coarse  nature  to  d^raded 
tastes;^  Dryden,  who,  fresh  from  ridicule  and  abuse 

^  In  the  "Threnodia  Aupistalis,"  an  ode  on  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
by  Dryden,  *' servant  of  his  late  Msgesty  and  the  present  King,"  there 
are  these  flattering  lines : — 

"  Amidst  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his  reign, 
What  wonder  if  the  kinoly  beams  he  shed 
Revived  the  drooping  Arts  again, 
If  Science  raised  her  head. 
And  soft  Humanity,  that  from  rebellion  fled  !" 

In  his  Address  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  published  in  1694,  Diydei 
wrote  : — 

**  Apellcs'  art  an  Alexander  found, 
And  Raphael  did  with  I^eo's  gold  abound. 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crowned  ; 
Thou  hadst  thy  Charles  a  while,  aud  so  had  I, 
But  pass  we  that  unpleasing  image  by." 

'  In  a  reply  to  Jeremy  Collier's  reproaches  for  his  immoral  play- 
writing,  nr\'<li'n  wrote,  in  his  very  last  Epilogue,  comjKiseda  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  for  a  representation  for  iiis  ov^-n  benefit : — 

"  Perhaps  the  parson  stret^^hed  a  point  too  far 
AVlieu  vdth  our  theatres  he  waged  a  war. 
He  ti'lls  you  tliat  this  very  moral  age 
Kereived  the  first  infectirm  from  the  stage  ; 
But  sure  a  banished  court,  with  lewdness  fraught. 
The  seeds  of  oi>en  vice  rettiniing  brought. 
Tlie  poets,  who  must  live  by  courts  or  starve, 
Were  proud  so  good  a  government  to  serve  ; 
And  mixing  with  bufl^oons  and  i>imps  profane. 
Tainted  the  stage  for  some  small  snip  of  gain. 
Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail. 
The  court  its  head,  the  ]>oets  but  the  tail. 
The  sin  was  of  our  native  growth,  'tis  true, 
The  scandal  of  the  pin  was  wholly  new. 
Misses  there  were,  but  modestly  concealed  ; 
AVliitehall  the  naked  Venus  tirst  revealed. 
Who  standing  as  at  Cypnis  in  her  shnne. 
The  strum |)et  was  adored  with  rites  divine." 

But  Dryden*s  licentious  writing  is  not  confined  to  hii  pUyi.     Lotd 
Macaulay,  who,  in  his  early  Eraay  on  Sir  William  Temple^  — "*"~ 
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of  Eoman  Catholic  priests,  and  from  expounding  in 
matchless  verse  the  tenets  of  Protestcmtism,  became  a 
Boman  Catholic  when  it  seemed  likely  that  James  would 
establish  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  and  when  to  adopt 
that  religion  was  the  way  to  the  King's  heart :  it  is  this 
Dryden  who  haa  arraigned  Shaftesbury  for  political 
venality,  treason,  and  apostasy,  and  who  by  the  power 
of  his  verse  and  the  fame  of  his  poetry  haa  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  blackening  Shaftesbuiys  name  for  pos- 
terity. A  careful  examination  of  Shaftesbury's  public 
career  and  private  life  and  character  reveals  many 
misstatements  and  exaggerations  in  Dryden's  attacks. 
Change  of  opinion  is  not  necessarily  wicked  or  dis- 
honest. In  times  of  successive  revolution,  patriots  who 
desire  public  quiet  and  orderly  rule  may  accept  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  several  successive  forms 
of  government.  In  France,  do  we  not  know  of  honour- 
able men  who  have  been  successively  Boyalists  under 
Charles  the  Tenth,  Boyalists  imder  Louis  Philippe, 
Bepublicans,  supporters  of  the  Second  Empire  ?  In  our 
own  land  and  in  our  own  time,  in  happy  absence  of 
revolution,  have  not  foremost  statesmen  and  whole 
political  parties,  in  the  short  space  of  one  generation, 

Shaftesbury,  calls  as  a  witness  Dryden's  "gorgeous  satiric  mose, 
who  comes  sweeping  by  in  sceptred  pall,  borrowfd  from  her  more 
august  sisters,"  has  in  his  later  **  History  of  England  "  given  a  scathing 
•ketch  of  Dryden's  character.  "  Self-respect  and  a  fine  sense  of  the 
becoming,"  says  Macaulay  the  historian,  "were  not  to  be  expected 
from  one  who  had  1^  a  life  of  mendicancy  and  adulation."  And  after 
rebuking  the  impurity  of  Dryden's  plays,  he  proceeds  to  reprobate 
justly  the  grossness  of  his  translations.  *'  He  made  the  ^osscst  satires 
of  Juvenal  more  crross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  m  the  tales  of 
Boccaccio,  and  polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid  poetrv  of  the  Georgics 
with  filth  which  would  have  moved  the  loatning  of  Virgil."  (History 
ofEDglimd,  ii200.) 
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Chaf.  VII. 


completely  changed  their  political  creeds  t  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  Shaftesbury  never  sought  or  made  pecuniary 
profit  out  of  his  politics :  Dryden's  charge  of  venality  is 
false.  Shaftesbury  was  bom  to  wealth  and  high  social 
station.  If  he  was  ambitious,  public  ambition  is  not  a 
sin ;  it  is  indeed  recognised  in  others  as  the  useful  spur 
of  noble  minds  to  public  service.  Shaftesbury  may  have 
been  headstrong,  impatient,  volatile;  but  he  was  not 
mercenary,  he  was  not  self-seeking ;  and  no  imputation 
or  even  suspicion  lies  ou  him,  in  any  part  of  his  career, 
of  trickery  or  falsehood. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1660. 

Sir  A,  A.  Cooper  made  a  Privy  Councillor  at  Canterbury — His  pardons 
— Distribution  of  offices  and  honours — Privy  Council — Hyae  Chief 
Minister — Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs  or  Cabinet — King's  active 
supremacy  in  Government — Convention  Parliament — Sir  A.  A. 
Cooper's  speeches — The  Bill  of  Pardon  and  Indemnity — Cooper 
desired  no  exceptions  for  life — Monk  and  Cooper  unjustly  re- 
proached by  Ludlow  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson — Royal  assent  to  th© 
Act,  August  29 — Cooper's  speeches  on  details — Helped  to  save 
Haselrig — Trials  of  the  Regicides  and  others — Cooper  one  of  the 
Judges — His  sitting  on  the  trial  defended — Appointed  member  of 
.  Councils  of  Trade  and  Plantations — His  cavaliy  regiment  disbanded 
— Revenue  and  Church  questions — Abolition  of  Court  of  Wards — 
Cooper  supports  postponement  of  Bill  for  Church  Settlement — 
Defends  the  King  in  debate  on  grievances — Dissolution  of  Con- 
Tcntion  Parliament,  December  27. 

At  the  time  of  the  Eestoration,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  was  close  on  completing  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
He  was  at  once  specially  recommended  by  Monk  to 
the  notice  of  the  restored  King,  and  received  an  early 
mark  of  favour.  While  Charles  halted  at  Canterbury 
for  a  couple  of  days  before  making  his  triumphal  entry 
into  London,  he  gave  Garters  to  Monk,  Montagu,  and 
a  faithful  Eoyalist,  the  Eatt  of  Southampton ;  he  con- 
ferred on  Morrice,  a  relative  of  Monk,  who  had  more 
than  any  one  else  of  his  confidence  during  the  last  few 
eventful  months,  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State ;  and 
he  made  Cooper  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council^ 

'  Continuation  of  Clarendon's  Life,    13.     Clarendon  says  that  it 
Wits  hoped  and  believed  that,  as  Cooper's  wife  was  a  niece  of  the  Earl 
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Cooper  afterwards  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  which  had  been  Fleetwood's,  in  the 
army  assembled  at  Blackheath  when  the  King  ap- 
proached the  capital  Like  all  who  had  been  im- 
plicated in  any  of  the  irregular  proceedings  of  the 
past  period  of  civil  wars  and  revolutionary  govern- 
ments, he  availed  himself  of  the  King's  promise  of 
pardon  from  Breda,  to  all  who  within  forty  days  should 
properly  demand  it,  and  were  not  afterwards  excepted 
by  Parliament,  and  he  received  a  formal  pardon  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June.  Further  pardons  were 
granted  to  him  under  the  Great  Seal  on  the  tenth  of 
February  and  the  eighth  of  June,  1661.^ 

In  the  distribution  of  offices  and  honours  which 
followed  the  Restoration,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
attain  an  appearance  of  equality  between  those  who 
had  steadily  clung  to  the  Eoyal  fortunes  and  old  ad- 
versaries who  had  now  mainly  contributed  to  efifect  the 
Eestoration.  To  Monk  both  King  and  people  gave 
pre-eminence  of  merit,  and  he  was  for  the  moment 
the  nation's  idol ;  he  was  re-appointed  Lord  Greneral, 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse,  a  Groom  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  perform  the  duties  of 
this  last  office  by  deputy,  find  was  created  Duke  of 

of  Southainpton,  "his  slippery  humour  would  }ye  easily  restrained 
aud  fixed  by  th»?  uncle."  This  early  nomination  of  rt>o|»er  to  the 
Priv}'  Council  is  iloubtless  the  exnlanation  of  a  statement  by  eulogistic 
bioirraphers  that  Tharles  showed  his  hi^h  admiration  of  C\»n|»fr  by 
pla;'ing  him  in  the  Privy  Council  alK)vc  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
OlouiM'HtiT,  and  above  Monk.  (Rawl.  Kedinv.  j).  49,  and  **Brii'f 
Acctnint "  in  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v.  p.  368. ) 

^  These  ]>anlon8  are  among  the  papers  in  lA>nl  Shaftesbury*!!  posies- 
•ion  at  St.  GUesV 
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Albemarle.    Hyde,  the  King's  chief  adviser  in  exile, 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  and  a  Peer,  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Hyde;  he  became  Earl  of  Clarendon  later, 
at  the  Coronation.    The  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  was 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  but  it  was  first,  at 
his  request,  put  into  commission,  that  the  Treasury 
might  be  brought  into  some  order  before  he  assumed 
the  charge,  which  he  did  in  September.    The  offices 
of  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer  having  been 
given  to  Boyalists,  the  office  third  in  rank  in  the 
kingdom,  that  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  was  given  to  Viscount 
Saye  and  Sele,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders  of  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.     Ormonde 
one   of   the  King's   most   devoted  and  distinguished 
followers,  was  made  Lord  Steward ;  he  was  raised  from 
the  rank  of  Marquis,  to  be  a  Duke  in  the  Irish  Peerage, 
and  was  made  an  Earl  in  the  Peerage  of  England. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  Lord  Kimbolton  of  1641, 
was  Lord  Chamberlain ;  the  Duke  of  York  was  appointed 
Lord  High    Admiral;    Montagu,   who    had  been  the 
fijend  and  servant  of  Cromwell,  and  one  of  his  peers, 
and  who  had  served  under  every  government  of  the 
Commonwealth,   was  created  Earl   of   Sandwich   and 
appointed    Master    of    the  Wardrobe.      Of    the    two 
Secretaries  of  State,  one,  Nicholas,  was  an  old  servant 
of  the  King  and  of  his  father;  the  other,  Morrice,  was 
a  Presbyterian,  and  the  particular  friend  of  Monk.    The 
Privy  Council,  comprising  the  King's  two  brothers  and 
all  surviving  Privy  Councillors  of  Charles  the  First, 
consisted  at  the  outset  of  this  reign  of  thirty  members, 
of  whom  twelve  had  been  opponents  of  the  Boyal  cause ; 
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viz.  Monk,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Leicester,  and 
Manchester,  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  Lord  Boberts 
(appointed  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland,  but  who  shortly 
after,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  exchanged 
that  office  for  the  Privy  Seal),  Montagu,  Morrice, 
Arthur  Annesley,  Denzil  Holies,  Charles  Howard,  and 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper. 

Hyde  continued  to  be  the  Bang's  chief  adviser.  TJie 
name  of  Prime  Minister  was  then  known  only  as  that 
of  a  French  institution,  and  the  name  and  office  were 
regarded  with  dislike,  founded  partly  on  aversion  to 
a  French  example,  and  partly  on  jealousy  of  inter- 
ference with  the  constitutional  functions  of  the  Privy 
Council  Charles,  whose  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure 
made  him  peculiarly  dependent  on  Clarendon's  labori- 
ousness,  had  the  vanity  of  wisliing  to  be  thought  to  do 
everything  himself,  and  loved  to  call  himself  his  own 
Premier  Ministre}  There  was  not  then,  as  now,  an 
united  Ministry,  dependent  for  existence  on  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Parliament,  and  governing  the  King's 
policy;  each  Minister  held  his  office  at  the  King's 
pleasure,  and  was  entirely  the  King's  servant.  There 
was  no  necessary  unity  of  sentiment  or  action  among 
the  Ministers ;  high  officers  of  State,  and  also  8ul»- 
ordinate  officials,  often  opposed  in  Parliament  measures 
promoted  by  the  King,  and  retained  their  offices;  a 
Minister  would  be  dismissed  singly  by  the  King  on 
account  of  personal  displeasure. 

1  M.  (le  Bourdeauz  mentions  in  a  dospateh  of  June  7»  16^,  in  Uk" 
archives  of  llio  French  Foreign  Office,  that  Charles  trusted  a  great 
Jeal  to  Hyde,  but  did  not  like  him  to  be  called  Prime  Minister. 
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The  Privy  Council  being  too  numerous  for  matters 
requiring  secrecy  and  despatch,  a  small  Committee  of 
that  body  was  appointed,  consisting  of  those  who  had 
most  of  the  King's  confidence  and  favour;  and  this 
Committee  was  his  constant  council  of  advice.  Such 
a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  had  existed  before 
the  Civil  War.^  It  was  called  the  Committee  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and,  in  common  conversation,  the 
King's  Cabinet  or  Cabal.  This  Committee  for  Foreign  | 
Affairs  is  the  origin  of  the  present  Cabinet  It  was  \ 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  become  more 
important  than  the  Privy  Council  itself.  Its  encroach- 
ments on  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  gave  rise 
to  frequent  complaints  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Twice  during  his  reign,  after  the  fall  of 
Clarendon  in  1667,  and  after  the  fall  of  Danby  in  1679, 
Charles  was  so  far  moved  by  the  popular  outcry  against 
Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  as  to  promise  publicly 
that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  the  advice  of 
liis  Privy  Council,  and  have  no  secrets  from  that  body. 
But  on  both  occasions  the  promise  was  almost  imme- 
diately broken.  In  truth,  a  chief  minister  and  a  small 
council  of  advice  were  necessities  for  the  Sovereign. 
Thus  it  happened  that,  in  the  interval  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  Ee volution  of  1688,  the  Cabinet, 

*  Clarendon  minutely  describes  such  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1640.  "  These  persons,"  he  says,  "made  up  the  Conjmittee 
of  State  (which  was  reproachfully  after  called  the  jundOy  and  enviously 
then  in  the  Court  the  Cabinet  Council),  who  were  upon  all  occasions, 
when  the  Secretaries  received  any  extraordinary  intelligence,  or  were 
to  make  up  any  extraordinary  despatch,  or  as  often  otherwise  as  was 
thouj^ht  fit,  to  meet:  whereas  the  body  of  the  Council  observed  set 
days  and  hours  for  their  meeting,  and  came  not  else  together  except 
specially  fnunmoned."     (Hist,  of  Kebelliou,  ii.  99.) 
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notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  and  obloquy  which 
it  created,  came  to  assume  a  regular  form  and  recog- 
nised position  in  the  State,  and  both  Cabinet  and 
Prime  Minister  have  long  been  practically  important 
parts  of  our  Constitution. 

Hyde,  then,  without  the  name  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  holding  a  position  materially  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  to^y, 
became  the  chief  director  of  public  affairs ;  and  he  con- 
tinued ostensibly  to  hold  this  position  until  his  hard 
fall  in  1667.  His  first  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  Southampton,  Monk,  Ormond£, 
Lord  Colepepper,  and  the  new  Secretaries  of  State, 
Nicholas  and  Morrice.  Hyde,  Ormondi|L  Colepepper, 
and  Nicholas,  had  formed  the  King's  council  of  advice 
in  exile.  Colepepper,  who  was  also  appointed  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  died  within  a  few  months  after  the 
Restoration.  The  Duke  of  York  was  called  a  little 
later  to  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet,  and  afterwards 
Sheldon,  the  Bishop  of  London.^  Thus,  in  the  first 
Cabinet  of  the  Restoration,  the  Royalist  party  predomi- 
nated; Monk  (who  was  not  a  politician,  and  did  not 
shine  in  council)  and  Morrice  being  the  only  two  there 
of  the  King's  new  friends.  The  King  called  which  of 
his  Privy  Councillors  he  chose  to  this  Committee,  and, 
when  he  chose,  ceased  to  call  them ;  some  were  some- 
times called  in  for  the  discussion  of  a  particular 
measure,  sometimes  to  aid  the  King  in  opposing  bis 
usual  Cabinet.  The  active  supremacy  of  the  King 
must  never  be  forgotten  in  judging  the  statesmen  of 

>  Pepy»*s  Diary,  il  30,  155. 
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this  period.  Charles  the  Second  continually  had  secrets 
from  his  Cabinet  and  Prime  Minister,  which  he  en- 
trusted to  favourites  who  were  not  even  Privy  Coun- 
cillors. Most  of  the  labour  of  administration  fell  on 
the  chief  Minister,  and  public  odium  fell  on  him  for 
miscarriages;  but  a  policy  for  which  he  was  blamed 
had  sometimes  been  determined  on  by  Charles  without 
his  knowledge  or  against  his  remonstrances,  in  concert^pr^ 
with  other  Ministers,  or  even  with  household  parasitesjF 
and  mistresses.  This  soon  became  apparent  under* 
Clarendon's  ostensible  chief  ministry.  The  Earl  of 
Bristol,  who  had  been  one  of  Charles's  Secretaries 
of  State  while  he  was  in  exile,  but  who,  having  em- 
braced the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  was  excluded  from 
office  and  from  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Eestoration, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  friend  of  Charles's 
youth,  who  in  May  1662  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coim- 
cillor  but  had  no  office,  came  to  possess  the  King's  ear 
and  know  all  his  secrets,  and  used  their  influence 

against  Clarendon,     Sir  Charles  Berkeley,  a  servant  of 

* 

the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
gained  a  great  ascend^cy  with  the  King  by  agree-  ql 
able  personal  qualities  and  by  forwarding  his  pleasures. 
Bennet,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arlington,  who  succeeded 
Nicholas  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1662,  joined 
with  Berkeley  against  Clarendon,  who  had  hoped  to 
play  Bennet  against  Berkeley ;  and  all  who  wished  to 
thwart  Clarendon  with  the  King  foimd  an  eager  patron 
in  the  favourite  mistress.  Lady  Castlemaine,  who 
nightly  held  a  rival  Cabinet  in  the  palace. 

The   Convention    Parliament,  which    had    recalled 


o 
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Charles,  was  not  dissolved  until  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  1660.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  Lords, 
when  they  first  met,  for  excluding  all  peers  created 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  was,  after 
the  King's  return,  rescinded  in  prompt  obedience  to 
a  royal  message,  and  the  new  peers  were  admitted  to 
sit.  Two  days  after  the  King's  entry  into  London,  he 
gave  his  assent  to  a  Bill  declaring  the  two  Houses 
then  sitting  to  be  a  legal  parliament.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  parliament  which  had  not  been  legally  convened, 
if  the  stamp  of  law  were  required,  could  not  thus 
invest  itself  with  legality ;  but  the  expedient  was  useful 
for  the  moment;  and  all  the  acts  of  this  Convention 
were  afterwards  submitted  for  confirmation  to  the  par- 
liament which  assembled  in  the  following  year  under 
the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  The  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy  were  administered  to  the  members  of 
both  Houses.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  now  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  others  were  Morrice,  Arthur  Annesley, 
Holies,  Charles  Howard,  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  the 
Solicitor-General.  Cooper  at  present  held  no  office 
besides  that  of  Privy  Councillor ;  he  was  not  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Under  Treasurer  till 
nearly  a  year  after  the  Restoration,  nor  till  after  he 
had  been  made  a  l^eer,  which  was  not  till  the 
Coronation. 

A  few  slight  notices  of  Cooper's  speeches  in  the 
Convention  Parliament  are  furnished  by  some  extracts 
printed  in   Cobbett's  "  Parliamentary  Histoij' "  from  t 
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manuscript  Diary  of  one  of  the  members.^  It  would 
seem,  trom  the  extracts  there  published,  that  Morrice 
and  Finch  took  the  leading  part  in  the  debates  in 
behalf  of  the  Government. 

The  question  of  pardon  and  indemuity  was  the  first 
which  called  for  settlement.  The  Commons  had  begun 
upon  a  Bill  with  this  object  before  the  King's  arrival, 
and  he  seized  the  earliest  occasion  to  urge  them  to 
expedite  its  progress.  It  was  yet  some  time,  however, 
before  the  Bill  passed  the  two  Houses ;  so  mejiy  ques- 
tions arose  about  exceptions. 

Charles,  in  his  Declaration  sent  from  Breda,  in  which 
he  offered  a  general  pardon,  had  guarded  himself  by 
speaking  of  such  exceptions  as  might  be  made  by 
Parliament ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  House  of  Commons 
which  accompanied  that  Declaration,  he  had  clearly 
indicated  his  expectation  that  Parliament  would  exact 
an  atonement  for  his  father's  death.  It  is  clear,  both 
from  previous  declarations  and  from  addresses  which 
he  afterwards  made  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the 
wish  of  Charles  was,  that  all  who  had  joined  in  the 
sentence  on  his  father  or  who  had  signed  his  death- 
warrant,  should  suffer  the  extreme  penalties  of  high 
treason.  The  Commons  by  no  means  carried  out  this 
intention.  Tliey  began  by  resolving  that  of  the  sur- 
viving judges  of  Charles  the  First  who  sat  when 
sentence  was  passed  upon  him,  seven  only  should  be 

^  It  is  stated  that  the  Diary  was  communicated  to  the  editors  of 
the  "  Parliamentary  or  Constitutional  History  of  England "  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Lyttelton,  Dean  of  Exeter  (vol.  iv.  p.  73).  It  would 
be  of  interest  to  know  where  this  manuscript  Diary  now  is.  The  Dean 
was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
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excepted  for  life  and  estate.^  The  remainder  of  such 
surviving  judges  of  the  King  were  to  be  visited  with 
penalties  not  extending  to  life,  to  be  determined  by 
a  future  Act  The  seven  to  be  excepted  for  life  and 
estate  were  selected:  General  Harrison,  Say,  Colonel 
John  Jones,  Scot,  Holland,  lisle,  and  Barkstead.  A 
proclamation  was  then  published  by  the  King,  at  the 
request  of  the  two  Houses,  calling  upon  all  the  late 
King's  judges,  who  sat  when  sentence  was  passed,  to 
surrender  on  pain  of  being  excepted  for  life  and  estate. 
Nineteen  surrendered  in  consequence  of  this  procla- 
mation. There  were  eleven  who  failed  to  surrender; 
and  the  Commons,  before  the  Bill  left  them  for  die 
House  of  Lords,  added  these  eleven  to  the  seven  pre- 
^'iously  selected  to  be  excepted  for  life  and  estata 
Had  they  surrendered,  their  lives  would  have  been 
secure,  so  far  as  depended  on  the  intentions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Having  thus  dealt  with  the 
living  judges  who  had  sat  when  sentence  was  passed, 
the  Commons  proposed,  with  regard  to  their  associates 
now  dead,  that  Bradshaw,  tlie  President  of  the  Court, 

1  Commons*  Journals,  May  14,  1660.  This  resolution  has  been 
misdcscribed  by  Mr.  Hallam  and  other  writers,  who  have  made  an 
unjust  charge  of  inconsistency  and  breach  of  faith  against  the 
Commons.  Mr.  Hallam  erroneously  says  that  "  the  Conimona  voted 
that  not  more  than  seven  persons  should  lose  the  benefit  of  th« 
indemnity,  both  as  to  life  and  estate,"  and  then  proceeds  to  r«>present 
all  their  subsequent  exceptions,  whether  for  life  and  estate  or  for 
minor  i>enAltics,  as  infractions  of  this  first  resolution.  (Constit.  Histoiy, 
ii.  414.)  The  resolution  was  strictly  confined  to  tho$e  then  iiring  tf 
iht  King*s  judges  who  had  sat  when  senUnce  was  given,  and  limited  to 
seven  the  number  of  such  judges  to  be  excei>ted  for  life  and  tstatt, 
Tlie  Commons  were,  therefore,  nuite  free  lK)tn  to  except  for  life  and 
estate  others  who  were  not  in  the  category  of  surviving  judges  who  sat 
when  the  sentence  was  {lassed,  and  to  except  for  minor  penuties  othsn 
in  that  category  beyond  the  number  of  seven.  Thb  same  mistakt 
occurs  in  Mr.  Laster's  Life  of  Clarendon,  ii.  16. 
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Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Pride  should  be  attainted  by- 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  estates  of  the  remainder 
should  be  mulcted  by  another  Act  The  Commons  then 
further  excepted  for  life  and  estate  seven  individuals 
who  were  not  among  the  King's  judges,  but  who  had 
been  prominently  accessory  to  his  death.  These  were 
Coke,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  who  had  acted 
as  solicitor  for  the  trial;  Brompton  and  Dendy,  two 
officers  of  the  Court,  the  two  persons  who  were  on  the 
scaffold  in  disguise  when  the  sentence  was  executed; 
Hewlet,  who  was  accused  of  having  been  the  King's 
executioner ;  and  Hugh  Peters,  who  had  preached  many 
violent  sermons  instigating  to  the  King's  death.  They 
excepted  for  minor  penalties  to  be  regulated  by  a  future 
Act  the  survivors,  and  the  estates  of  such  as  were  dead, 
of  those  judges  who  had  not  been  present  when  sen- 
tence was  passed,  but  who  had  sat  on  previous  days 
of  the  trial ;  and  among  the  living  were  Lord  Monson, 
Harrington,  the  author  of  "Oceana,"  and  Eobert  Wallop. 
They  likewise  excepted  for  minor  penalties,  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  a  future  Act,  twenty  individuals  who 'had 
no  direct  part  in  the  King's  trial,  but  had  been  pro- 
minent actors  in  the  late  revolutions,  among  whom 
were  Speaker  Lenthall,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Oliver  St. 
John,  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig,  Desborough,  Lambert,  and 
Fleetwood.^ 

^  With  reference  to  this  exception  of  twenty  for  minor  penalties 
under  a  future  Act,  Mr.  Hallam  makes  another  unjust  cnarge  of 
inconsistency  against  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  resolved  on 
June  8,  that  "  the  number  of  twenty  and  no  more,  other  than  those 
already  excepted,  or  who  sat  as  judges  on  the  late  King's  Mfgesty, 
thall  be  excepted  out. of  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Oblivion,  for 
and  in  respect  only  of  such  pains  and  penalties  and  forfeitures  (not 
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Such  were  the  exceptions  from  pardon  in  the  Bill 
sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  A  wiser  policy,  at  this  moment  of  general 
reconciliation,  and  when  so  many  who  were  now  in 
the  councils  of  the  restored  King  had  been  as  much 
guilty  of  high  treason  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  his 
father's  judges,  would  have  spared  the  lives  of  all, 
and  confined  itself  to  measures  necessary  for  future 
security.  This  was  the  intention  of  Monk,  and  the 
first  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  King.  This  was  the 
opinion  strongly  expressed  by  several  of  the  Presbyterian 
leaders,  including  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  This 
was  the  earnest  desire  of  Fairfax,  who  had  effectively 
contributed  to  the  Restoration.  This  was  the  wish  and 
liope  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Ludlow  mentions 
as  a  proof  of  Monk's  treacher)"  that,  on  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele's  suggesting  to  him  before  the  Restoration  that 
some  who  had  had  a  principal  part  in  the  King's  execu- 
tion should  be  put  to  death,  he  replied  in  anger,  "  Not 
a  man ;  for  if  I  should  suffer  such  a  thing,  I  should  be 
the  arrantest  rogue  that  ever  lived."  ^  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
brands  Cooper  as  a  vile  traitor,  because,  before  tlie  Resto- 
ration and  before  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Par- 
liament, he  had  sti-ongly  protested  to  her  husband 
that,  if  the  popular  enthusiasm  brought  back  the  King, 

extending  to  life)  aa  Blmll  be  thought  fit  to  \^e  inflicted  on  them  hj 
another  Act."  Mr.  llallam  rt^presents  that  they  hmke  their  resolution 
by  ordering  a  prosecution  of  Milton  for  his  books  (Const.  Hist  \L 
414,  note).  But  the  resolution  of  June  8  did  not  pn'clude  such  a 
prosecution :  John  Goodwin  was  onlered  to  be  jiroseouted  at  the  saint 
time  for  a  book  of  his.  These  onlt-rs  were  niude  on  June  10,  while  tlit 
House  was  engaged  in  selecting  the  twenty  to  bo  dealt  with  ander  t^ 
resolution  of  June  8. 

'  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  iii.  11. 
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not  a  hair  of  any  man's  head  nor  a  penny  of  any 
man's  estate  should  be  touched  for  what  had  passed.^ 
Cooper's  or  Monk's  language  would  not  lose  force  in 
either  Ludlow's  or  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  description.  But 
even  admitting  the  words  as  described,  there  is  clearly 
passion  and  prejudice  in  both  judgments.  It  does  not 
require  an  extraordinary  charity  to  see  in  both  state- 
ments evidence  of  an  intention  which  deserved  praise, 
and  which,  certainly  so  far  as  Cooper  was  concerned, 
was  frustrated  by  events  beyond  his  power  of  control 
If  Monk  could  not  impose  the  condition,  how  was 
Cooper  to  accomplish  his  desire? 

If  any  were  to  die,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Commons 
desired  an  immoderate  number  of  victims.  N'or  can  we 
reprobate  the  feelings  which  led  the  son  of  the  murdered 
King  to  demand  even  a  larger  expiation  of  his  father's 
death.  The  Lords  altered  the  bill  so  as  to  give  effect  to 
the  King's  wishes.  They  proposed  to  except  for  life  and 
estate,  in  one  comprehensive  clause,  all  who  had  sat  on 
the  King's  trial  at  the  time  when  sentence  was  passed, 
and  who  had  signed  the  death-warrant.  They  went 
farther,  and  excepted  for  life  and  estate  Vane,  Lambert, 
Haselrig,  Axtel,  and  Hacker.  They  also  determined  to 
except  for  life  and  estate  four  of  the  members  of  the 
nigh  Courts  of  Justice  which  had  condemned  to  death 
four  members  of  their  own  body,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
the  Earls  of  Holland  and  Derby,  and  Lord  Capel ;  and 
they  gave  to  the  nearest  relation  of  each  of  these  peers 
the  choice  of  one  expiatory  victim.      The  King  had 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  near  the  end,  where 
the  last  restoration  of  the  Rump,  and  the  re -admission  of  the  secluded 
members,  are  briefly  spoken  of. 
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thanked  the  Lords  for  excepting  all  his  father^s  judges ; 
but  all  these  additional  exceptions  for  life  were  against 
his  expressed  wishes.  The  Lords'  amendments  were 
not  acceptable  to  the  Commons,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  the  two  Houses  came  to  an  agreement 
The  Commons  objected  to  excepting  for  life  and  estate 
the  regicides  who  had  surrendered  in  obedience  to  die 
King's  proclamation  calling  on  them  to  do  so  on  pain 
of  being  excepted.  They  argued,  justly,  that  the  natural 
interpretation  to  be  put  on  the  proclamation  was,  that 
the  lives  of  those  who  surrendered  should  be  spared. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Commons,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  King  and  Lords,  on  the  other,  had  concurred  in  this 
proclamation  with  different  meanings.  The  CommcHis 
had  clearly  intended  it  in  the  sense  in  which  they  now 
argued  that  it  should  be  taken ;  they  had  previously 
selected  seven  who  should  be  excepted  for  life,  and 
resolved  that  all  the  rest  should  be  subjected  to  penalties 
not  extending  to  life  :  and  they  proposed  by  the  pro- 
clamation to  frighten  them  into  surrendering  for  these 
minor  penalties,  on  pain  of  being  excepted  for  life  if 
they  did  not  surrender.  The  King  and  the  Lords,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  were  not  bound  by  the  preliminary 
resolutions  of  the  Commons,  and  who  were  for  except- 
ing all  the  King's  judges  for  life,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  concurred  in  the  proclamation,  understanding  it  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  now  argued  that  it  should  be 
taken,  and  which  the  words  may  be  made  to  bear,  that 
those  who  surrendered  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  trial, 
while  those  who  did  not  surrender  should  be  visited, 
without  trial,  with  the  extreme  penalties  of  high  treasoa 
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The  meaning  given  to  the  proclamation  by  the  Commons 
was  that  which  the  public  generally  assigned  to  it.  If 
the  words  of  the  proclamation  were  only  ambiguous, 
those  who  had  surrendered  should  have  been  allowed 
the  benefit  of  the  ambiguity.  Yet  it  was  with  very 
great  difficulty  that  the  Lords  were  prevailed  upon  to 
recede  one  step.  After  three  conferences  between  the 
two  Houses,  the  following  compromise  was  agreed 
upon. 

The  nineteen  regiqides  who  had  surrendered  were  to 
remain  in  the  bill,  as  the  Lords  had  placed  them,  ex- 
cepted for  life  and  estate ;  but  a  proviso  was  introduced 
declaring  that,  if  on  trial  they  were  sentenced  to  death, 
the  sentence  should  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  their  execution. 
The  Lords  abandoned  their  proposal  of  the  victims  to 
avenge  the  deaths  of  the  peers  executed  under  sentences 
of  the  Commonwealth  High  Courts  of  Justice.  The 
Commons  consented  to  the  exception  of  Hacker  and 
Axtel  for  life.  Vane  and  Lambert  remained  in  the  bill 
as  excepted  for  life;  but  the  two  Houses  agreed  to 
present  a  joint  address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to 
spare  their  lives.  Haselrig's  life  was  spared;  and  he 
was  placed  in  the  bill  with  others  to  be  visited  with 
penalties  not  extending  to  life,  which  should  be  fixed 
by  a  future  Act.  Arthur  Annesley,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  and  Colonel  Birch  spoke  for  Haselrig  in  the 
Commons,  where  it  was  voted  to  disagree  with  the 
Lords'  amendment  in  his  case ;  and  Monk  afterwards 
successfully  exerted  his  influence  in  the  Lords  to 
obtain  their  acquiescence  in  the  vote  of  the  Commons. 

VOL.  L  B 
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Lambert,  Vane,  Haselrig,  and  Axtel  had  been  four  of 
the  twenty,  not  judges  of  the  late  King,  whom  the 
Commons  had  in  the  first  instance  selected  for  minor 
penalties,  under  a  future  Act;  the  remaining  sixteen 
of  these  twenty  were  now,  instead  of  being  reserved  for 
subsequent  legislation,  declared  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office;  and  the  same  disqualification  was  imposed 
on  all  who  had  been  members  of  any  High  Court  of 
justice. 

Three  months  had  been  consumed  in  discussion ;  and 
at  last,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  August,  the  royal  assent 
was  given  to  the  Act  of  Pardon,  Indemnity,  and  Ob- 
livion. Cooper  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  discussions  relative  to  the  Bill  of 
Indemnity  ;  his  name  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
various  Comniittees  appointed  during  its  progress. 
Twice  he  is  reported  in  the  Diary  already  referred  to 
as  having  spoken  on  the  side  of  leniency.  On  one 
occasion  he  opposed  a  clause  which  had  been  moved 
for  making  all  officers  who  had  served  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate refund  their  salaries;  sa}'ing  that  "he  might 
freely  speak,  because  he  never  received  any  salary,  but 
he  looked  upon  the  proviso  as  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  nation ;  adding,  that  it  reached  General  Monk  and 
Admiral  Montagu  after  the  House  had  given  them 
thanks,  and  thousands  besides."  Cooi)er  on  this  occa- 
sion closed  the  debate,  which  had  lasted  above  two 
hours,  and  was  very  animated ;  and  the  clause  was 
rejected  by  180  votes  to  151.^  The  other  speech  re- 
ported   of  Cooper's    was    on    the   Lonls'   amendment 

»  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  78,  July  4. 
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excepting  Haselrig  for  life.  "  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  was  for 
executing  nobody  but  those  who  were  guilty  of  the 
King's  blood,  and  said  he  thought  this  man  not  con- 
siderable enough,  and  moved  to  put  him  with  the  rest" 
Haselrig's  life  was  saved  by  141  votes  to  116.^ 

On  the  twelfth  of  September  the  Parliament  was 
adjourned  for  two  months,  and  during  this  adjournment 
took  place  the  trial  of  those  individuals  who  had  been 
excepted  for  life  and  were  in  custody. 

A  Special  Commission  was  appointed  for  these  trials  ; 
and,  to  give  greater  solemnity,  all  the  chief  Ministers 
and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  were 
named  Commissioners.  The  whole  number  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  thirty-four,  and  among  them,  of  those 
who  had  been  adversaries  of  Charles  and  of  his  father, 
were  Monk  and  Montagu,  now  Duke  of  Albemarle  and 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  Lords  Manchester,  Saye  and  Sele,  and 
Eoberts,  Denzil  Holies,  Arthur  Annesley,  Sir  Harbottle 
Grimstone,  Secretary  Morrice,  and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper.  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  a  royalist  lawyer,  presided.  Twenty- 
eight  individuals  in  all  were  tried  by  this  Court,  and  all 
were  found  guilty.  Ten  of  them  were  immediately 
executed  :  Harrison,  Scrope,  Clements,  Scot,  Carew, 
Jones,  Coke,  Hacker,  Axtel,  and  Hugh  Peters.  The 
rest  were  respited,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  Indemnity  that  those  who  had  surrendered 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  proclamation  should  not  be 
executed  unless  an  Act  were  expressly  passed  for  their 
execution.    A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  the 

1  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  109,  August  24. 
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Commons  in  the  next  Parliament,  but  was  dropped  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  wish  of  Charles  himself,  and 
by  the  management  of  Clarendon;  and  the  eighteen 
now  respited  ultimately  escaped  execution. 

Shaftesbury's  share  in  this  trial  of  the  regicides  has 
l>een  generally  condemned,  not  only  by  enemies,  but  also 
by  persons  otherwise  not  unfriendly  to  his  memory. 
This  much  is  clearly  unjust  in  the  censure  lavished  on 
Shaftesbury,  that  he  has  been  visited  with  reproach 
from  which  others  similarly  situated  have  gone  free. 
Even  if  a  distinction  can  be  allowed  between  Shaftes- 
bury and  such  of  his  fellow-judges, — Manchester,  Roberts, 
Holies,  and  others, — who  had  not  only  had  no  part  in 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  but  had  kept  aloof 
from  all  succeeding  governments  and  had  reappeared  in 
public  life  only  for  the  Restoration,  how  can  Monk  and 
Montagu  be  distinguished  from  Shaftesbury  ?  Montagu 
especially  had  been  Cromwell's  favoured  friend ;  he  had 
been  long,  as  Cooper  was  for  a  short  period,  one  of 
Croni well's  Council  of  State  ;  he  had  been,  what  Cooper 
had  not  been,  one  of  Cromwell's  Peers.  But,  in  tnith, 
no  fundamental  diflTerence  can  be  shown  in  favour  of 
the  Presbyterian  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had 
carried  on  war  against  the  King,  and  were  now  sitting 
with  Cooper  and  Montagu  in  judgment  on  authors  and 
abettors  of  his  execution.  All  had  l)een,  according  t4) 
the  law,  guilty  of  high  treason, — Manchester,  Roberts, 
Save  and  Sele,  and  Holies,  not  less  than  Monk,  Montagu, 
and  Cooper;  and  none  of  these  who  now  sat  as  judges 
were  less  rebels  by  law  than  the  r^cides  whom  they 
judged.    The  law  of  high  treason,  however,  apart»  there 
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is  a  distinction  between  complicity  in  the  King's  trial 
and  execution,  and  all  those  other  acts  of  war  against 
his  authority  and  person,  and  of  support  of  de  facto 
revolutionary  governments,  of  which  many  who  now 
sat  as  judges  on  the  regicides  had  been  guilty.  This 
distinction  was  taken  by  common  consent  at  the  Eesto- 
ration.  It  was  part  of  the  compact  between  King  and 
people,  that  amid  general  pardon,  indemnity,  and  oblivion, 
there  should  be  expiation  for  the  execution  of  Charles 
the  First.  None  of  those  who,  having  helped  to  bring 
about  the  Restoration,  sat  as  judges  on  this  occasion,  had 
had  part  in  the  trial,  or  approved  the  execution.  Cooper 
was  as  clear  of  that  offence  as  Holies  or  Grimstone.  If 
he  acknowledged  the  government  which  after\vards  stood 
between  the  nation  and  anarchy,  he  did  so  unfettered  by 
previous  connexions,  and  did  what  might  be  done,  and 
was  done,  by  many  good  citizens,  supporting  an  existing 
authority  when  none  other  was  probable.  If  he  served 
under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  gave  hiui  inde- 
pendent counsel,  and  was  on  terms  of  familiar  friendship 
with  the  great  Protector  and  his  family,  he  did  not 
thereby  become  an  approver  of  the  King's  execution,  any 
more  than  do  those  who  now  admire  Cromwell  as  a  great 
man,  and  deem  him  worthy  of  a  statue  among  English 
sovereigns  at  Westminster. 

Another  broad  and  obvious  distinction,  which  was 
also  taken  at  the  Eestoration,  "was  between  those  who, 
like  Vane,  Lambert,  and  Haselrig,  had  opposed  the 
royal  family  to  the  last,  and  those  who  had  done  service 
in  the  Restoration.  The  Restoration,  like  most  great 
political  acts,  was  a  compromise.     The  members  of  the 
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Government  formed  on  this  eventful  occasion  had  each 
and  all  to  make  concessions  of  opinion  and  sacrifices  of 
feeling.  Eoyalists  forgave  Presbyterians  and  Crorawell- 
ites  ;  the  King  placed  old  adversaries  of  his  father  and 
of  himself  in  high  offices  around  him;  and  it  was  re- 
quired of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  to  concur  in  excep- 
tions from  pardon,  and  join  in  the  trial  for  their  lives  of 
some  wlio  had  brought  Charles  the  First  to  the  scaffold, 
and  had  in  arms  resisted  the  Restoration.  It  is  known 
that  the  Presb}'terian  leaders,  and  Cooper  in  the  number, 
had  endeavoured  in  the  first  instance  to  prevent  all 
exceptions  for  life,  and  afterwards,  when  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  this,  to  reduce  the  number  of  such 
exceptions  as  much  as  possible.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  if  those  who  had  kindled  the  Civil  War,  or 
who  bad  adhered  to  the  governnionts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, could  have  been  absent  from  this  trial ;  but  then 
it  would  have  appeared  as  a  pure  Royalist  vengeance; 
the  nation  would  not  have  seemed  united. 

As  regards  CoojKir,  amid  all  the  obscurity  which  still 
exists  as  to  the  details  of  his  career  during  the  Conuuon- 
wealth,  there  are  two  written  passages  which  are  sjife 
guides  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wa.s  clear  of  appi-oval  of 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  First  and  clear  of  tn»acherv 

w 

or  servility  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  One 
])assage  is  that  in  which  Hyde,  writing  confidentially  to 
(■harles  nearlv  twelve  months  before  the  Restoratiou, 
ileelares  it  impossible  that  CoojK-r  should  think  himself 
so  great  a  delinquent  as  that  his  estate  would  be  forfeits! 
if  Charles  were  restored  to  his  father's  throne.^    The  other 

'  Clurendou  SUto  Pu]>er8,  iii.  512. 
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passage  is  that  in  which  Shaftesbury,  writing  in  1677 
from  a  prison  to  which  an  arbitrary  act  of  power  had 
consigned  him,  solemnly  calls  the  King  to  witness,  in  a 
letter  which  he  would  expect  to  be  read  by  many 
enemies,  and  saying  what  none  could  judge  better  of 
the  truth  of  than  the  King  himself,  that  he  had  acted  in 
the  Restoration  as  a  patriot  and  a  man  of  honour,  had 
betrayed  no  associate,  held  no  private  correspondence 
with  the  King,  made  him  no  private  addresses,  and  never 
endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himself  or  obtain  a 
reward  for  his  co-operation. 

When  the  Convention  Parliament  again  assembled 
after  the  recess,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  attainder 
of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  Ireton,  and  Pride,  and  of  the 
King's  surviving  judges  who  had  fled.  Some  debate 
arose  on  a  proposal  to  allow  just  debts,  legacies,  and 
fimeral  expenses  out  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  estates. 
This  was  supported  by  Finch,  Annesley,  and  Holies ; 
the  last  observing  that  "  he  had  as  great  an  abhorrence 
of  that  black  crew  as  any  one."  Prynne  vehemently 
took  the  other  side.  Cooper  appears  to  have  argued 
for  the  exceptions.  He  said,  '*  There  was  reason  to 
allow  settlements  before  marriage  or  as  far  in  retro- 
spect as  1647."  1  Both  Houses  concurred  in  a  reso- 
lution that  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  Ireton, 
and  Pride  should  be  exhumed,  carried  to  Tyburn,  there 
hung  up  for  a  time,  and  then  buried  under  the 
gallows  ;  and  this  resolution  was  executed  as  regards 
the  bodies  of  the  first  three  on  the  next  thirtieth  of 
January.     In  the  first  session  of  the  next  Parliament, 

1  ParL^Hbt.  iv.  166,  Dec.  4. 
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an  Act  was  passed  for  pains  and  penalties  on  those 
who  had  been  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
for  minor  penalties  by  future  legislation;  and  on  the 
thirtieth  of  January,  1662,  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry 
Mildmay,  and  Robert  Wallop,  three  of  the  King's 
judges  who  had  sat  on  previous  days  of  the  week, 
but  not  when  sentence  was  given,  were  carried  through 
the  sti'eets  on  hurdles,  pinioned,  and  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  from  the  Tower  to  Tyburn  and  back 
again.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  a  bill,  after- 
wards introduced  to  authorize  the  execution  of  those 
of  the  King's  judges  who  had  surrendered  themselves, 
was  not  proceeded  with;  it  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  was  stopped  in  the  Lords.  Vane 
and  Lambert  were  brought  to  trial  for  their  lives  in 
1662,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  notwith- 
standing that  in  the  Convention  Parliament  Iwth 
Houses  had  presented  an  address  to  the  King,  desiring 
that  in  any  event  their  lives  might  be  spared,  and 
the  King  had  acceded  to  this  desire.  Vane  was 
executed ;  Lambert's  life  was  spared  by  the  exercise 
of  the  King's  prerogative.  Tlie  executions  in  England 
ended,  in  1G62,  with  three  of  the  King's  judges  who 
had  fled  to  Holland  and  were  given  up  by  the  States. 
In  Scotland  there  had  been  three  other  executions; 
the  three  victims  were  the  Man^uis  of  Argyle,  Guthrie 
a  clergyman,  and  one  Gowan,  of  whom  Burafe  says 
that  "  the  man  was  inconsidt^rable,  till  th^Kmade 
him  more  considered  by  putting  him  to  deatfp  All 
the  expiations  by  life,  for  the  death  of  Charles  the 
First  and  the  past  rebellion,  have  now  been  enumerated. 
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During  the  recess  of  the  Convention  Parliament, 
which  continued  till  the  sixth  of  November,  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  named  member  of  a 
Council  of  ten  appointed  to  superintend  the  plantations 
or  colonies,  and  also  member  of  a  very  numerous 
Council  for  trade.  It  is  clear  from  many  papers  pre- 
served at  St.  Giles's,  that  Shaftesbuiy  gave  great  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  these  two  councils,  and  later 
chapters  will  contain  proofs  of  his  official  diligence 
in  these  matters. 

There  appears  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  statement 
made  by  some  biographers,  that  Cooper  was  appointed 
after  the  Eestoration  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  commission  previously  given  him  by  Monk  for 
that  government  may  possibly  have  been  renewed 
temporarily  under  the  royal  authority.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  second  Lord  Colepepper  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1662,  on 
the  surrender  of  the  Earl  of  Portland's  patent  from 
Charles  the  First.^  An  act  granting  a  supply  for  the 
disbanding  of  the  army  had  received  the  royal  assent 
before  the  adjournment,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Act 
of  Pardon  and  Indemnity;  and  Cooper  soon  ceased 
to  hold  a  cavalry  colonelcy. 

When  the  Convention  Parliament  met  again  in 
November,  the  two  questions  which  chiefly  engaged  its 
attention  were  revenue  and  the  Church.  The  House 
of  Commons  had  already  agreed,  before  the  adjoum- 

^  Lord  Campbell  erroneously  states  that  Cooper  was  made  Ix)rd 
Lieutenant  of  Dorsetshire  at  this  period.  Ho  never  obtained  this 
office.  In  "Rawleigh  Kedivivus"  it  is  said  that  he  received  it  in 
1672,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
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ment,  to  a  vote  to  settle  a  revenue  of  1,200,000/.  a 
year  on  the  King  for  his  life.  The  ways  and  means 
were  now  to  be  provided ;  these  were  derived  from 
an  increase  of  excise  duties,  an  increased  tax  on  wine 
licences,  and  the  post-office.  The  Court  of  Wards  and 
all  militarj"^  tenures  of  knight-service  were  abolished, 
and  the  King  was  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  the  Court  of  Wards  with  one-half  of  the  new 
excise  duties.  In  the  passing  of  this  measure  Cooper 
had  a  jmrt.  "  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  spoke  against  the 
Court  of  Wards  and  for  the  excise."  ^  He  had  suffered 
grievously  in  youth  from  the  Court  of  Wards. 

As  regards  the  Church,  a  measure  was  passed  without 
difficulty  for  restoring  to  their  livings  such  of  the 
ejected  Episcopal  clergymen  as  were  still  alive,  and  for 
oonfirmiiig  Presbyterian  incumbents  in  all  cases  where 
the  ejected  clergyman  was  dead,  or  whei*e  the  victual 
incumbent  had  been  presented  on  a  legal  vacancy. 
But  thougli  this  measure  was  now  passed  without 
difficulty,  the  next  Parliament  refused  to  confirm  it; 
and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made  general  havoc  with 
the  Presbyterian  clergymen  wliose  titles  were  thus 
legalized.  Tlie  Presbyterian  party  had  high  ho|ies, 
immediately  after  the  Pestomtion,  of  such  a  settlement 
of  the  Church  establishment  as  would  be  agreeable  to 
their  own  views  of  discipline  and  economy ;  and  a  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  early  introduced  under  the  title 
of  "An  Act  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tnie  Rtiformed 
Protestant  Churcli  and  for  the  supprt^ssion  of  Popery, 
superstition,  profaneness,  and  other  disoixlers  and  inno- 

^  Extract  from  MS.  Diary  in  Pari  HUt  ir.  148,  NoTember  Si. 
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vations  in  worship  and  ceremonies."  On  the  sixth  of 
July  this  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred  ta 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  which  was  ordered 
to  meet  for  matters  of  religion  every  Monday.  The 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  views  of  the  royalist  Episco- 
palians with  those  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  by  which 
this  bill  had  been  brought  forward,  soon  became  appa- 
rent ;  and  the  result  of  the  deliberations  in  Grand 
Committee  was  to  adjourn  the  Committee  for  three 
months  and  recommend  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
desiring  his  Majesty  to  call  a  number  of  divines  to 
advise  with  him  on  matters  of  religion.  Brief  reports 
of  two  discussions  on  this  bill  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  are  given  in  the  Parliamentary  History 
from  the  Diary  already  mentioned ;  and  in  one  of 
them  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  appears  urging  the 
postponement  of  the  question  :  "  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  said, 
our  religion  was  too  much  mixed  witli  interest,  neither 
was  it  ripe  enough  now  to  handle  that  subject,  and 
moved  that  this  debate  be  now  laid  aside,  and  the 
whole  Committee  adjourned  for  three  months."  After 
a  long  debate,  which  lasted  till  the  very  unusual  hour 
of  ten  at  night,  the  Committee  having  "  sat  an  hour 
in  the  dark  before  candles  were  suffered  to  be  brought 
ill,  and  then  they  were  twice  blown  out,  but  the  third 
time  they  were  preserved,  though  with  great  disorder," 
the  vote  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  for  which 
ftooper  spoke,  was  come  to.^  The  King  now  called 
a  meeting  of  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  divines ;  and 

>  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  79,  82,  July  9  and  16.  There  is  clearly  some 
mistake  in  the  Parliamentary  History  in  giving  the  same  vote  as 
carried  at  the  end  of  both  these  debates. 
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a  Declaration,  drawn  by  Hyde,  was  submitted  to  them 
and  issued  during  the  recess,  well  adapted  for  con* 
ciliation  of  the  Presbyterians.  But  the  Declaration  was 
necessarily  provisional  and  subject  to  the  future  deci- 
sion of  Parliament ;  and  it  further  avowed  the  Eong's 
intention  of  submitting  the  Liturgy  of  the  old  Church 
to  revision  by  a  synod  equally  composed  of  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian  divines,  and  of  asking  the 
advice  of  Convocation  on  all  matters  of  ceremony  and 
discipline  with  a  view  to  future  legislation.  It  also 
repeated  the  promise  contained  in  the  Declaration  from 
Breda  of  "liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no 
man  should  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for 
differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom;"  with  the  addi- 
tion, also  contained  in  the  Declaration  from  Breda, 
which  implied  the  necessity  of  legislative  sanction,  that 
"  we  shall  be  ready  to  consent  to  such  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  upon  mature  deliberation  shall  be  offered  to 
us  for  the  full  granting  of  that  indulgence."  The 
Declaration  gave  high  satisfaction  to  the  I'resby terians : 
Dr.  Keynolds,  a  leading  Presbyterian  divine,  imme- 
diately after  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Norwich; 
Richard  Baxter  refused  indeed  a  bishopric,  but  seri- 
ously considered  the  proposal.  When  the  Parliament 
re-assembled  in  November,  the  House  of  Commons 
immediately  thanked  the  King  by  acclamation  ;  but 
an  attempt  made  by  Presbyterian  members  to  pass 
an  Act  confirming  the  Declaration  was  not  successful 
This  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  and  ako 
by  some  I^^sbyterian  members,  among  otliers  Seijetnt 
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Maynard ;  and  it  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-six.  It  is  diflScult  to  elicit 
from  the  scanty  and  somewhat  confused  information 
which  exists  what  were  the  exact  reasons  for  rejec- 
tion of  this  bill;  but  some  members  appear  to  have 
stated  that  it  went  further  than  the  |  Declaration,  and 
others  urged  waiting  for  a  synod,  as  had  been  intended 
in  the  Declaration.^  The  King's  government  probably 
opposed  the  bill  with  the  intention  of  consulting  Con- 
vocation, and  with  the  desire,  through  the  constitutional 
mediation  of  that  body  and  of  a  legal  Parliament,  to 
give  legal  effect  hereafter  to  the  various  conciliatory 
concessions  of  the  Declaration.  The  King  himself 
seems  really  to  have  desired  an  extension  of  the  basis 
of  Church  communion  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Pres- 
byterians and  a  general  toleration  of  other  sects, 
including  Eoman  Catholics. 

This  Convention  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  December.  It  was  "beginning," 
says  Pepys,  "to  grow  factious."*  There  had  been, 
a  fortnight  before,  a  debate  on  grievances  raised  by 
Sir  Walter  Erie  on  a  money-bill,  according  to  old 
custom.  "  Sir  Walter  Erie  moved  to  do  somewhat  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  in  lieu  of  those  great  payments, 
and  complained  of  some  disorders  in  the  army.  He 
said  that  soldiers  had  come  into  some  houses  he  knew 
of,  and,  calling  the  people  *  Eoundheads,'  had  done 
much  mischief."  Sir  John  Northcote  seconded  the 
motion.     Colonel  King,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Bamp- 

1  Pari.  Hist  iv.  141,  152,  November  6  and  28. 
*  Pepys's  Diary,  i  169. 
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field  complained  of  the  power  of  Lord  lieutenants. 
Sir  Greorge  Booth  complained  of  great  abuses  abroad. 
Here  was  an  array  of  old  Presbyterian  members 
grumbling  already.  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  Colonel  Charles 
Howard,  and  other  ministerial  members,  urged  that 
the  remedy  would  be  the  settlement  of  the  militia; 
a  bill  proposed  for  this  purpose  had  been  rejected. 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  appeared  also  in  defence 
of  the  King's  government.  "Those  things,"  he  said, 
"  had  no  approbation  from  his  Majesty,  but  checks ; 
and  he  moved  for  a  law  to  know  how  to  walk  by 
a  nile,  but  to  pass  over  such  things  as  could  not  be 
justified."  * 

1  Pari.  Hist.  iv.  160—162,  December  13. 
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ministers  in  vacant  livings  -  Dispensing  clause  proposed  in  the 
Uniformity  Bill  by  Clarendon  on  the  King's  recommendation — 
Refused  by  the  Lords — Charles  promises  a  three  months'  suspension 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  cannot  fulfil  his  promise — King's 
marriage — Sale  of  Dunkirk— King's  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
December  26,  1662,  advised  by  Bennct,  Bristol,  and  liord  Ashley — 
Dispensing  Bill  presented  to  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Roberts  by 
the  King's  desire — Lord  Ashley  warmly  supports  the  Bill  — 
Clarendon  opposes  it  —  Despatches  of  the  French  Amlmssador, 
M.  de  Comminges — Clarendon's  inaccuracies — The  Dispensing  Bill 
dropped — Proclamation  for  banishing  Jesuits  and  Roman  Catholic 

Sriests — Conventicle  Act—  Lonl  Ashley  grows  in  favour  with  the 
[ing — His  ability  and  influence — Bristol's  attack  on  Clarendon- 
Lord  Ashley  and  others  work  against  Clarendon  with  encourage- 
ment [from  the  King — Testimonies  to  Lord  Ashley's  assiduity  and 
ability. 

The  Convention  Parliament  having  been  dissolved,  a 
new  Parliament  was  immediately  called.  This  met  for 
the  first  time  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1661,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  eighteen  years. 

When  the  new  Parliament  assembled,  Sir  Anthony 
Asliley  Cooper  was  no  longer  a  commoner.  He  had, 
within  the  preceding  month,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Coronation,  been  raised  to  the  Upper  House  with  the 
title   of  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimborae  St.  Giles.    This 
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was  one  of  several  honours  conferred  at  the  same  time 
on  Boyalists  and  on  old  adversaries  who  had  obtained 
the  King's  pardon  and  favour.  Of  the  former  class, 
Hyde,  who  had  previously  been  created  Baron  Hyde, 
was  promoted  to  be  Earl  of  Clarendon;  I^rd  Capel, 
for  his  father's  services  and  death,  was  raised  to  be 
Earl  of  Essex ;  Sir  John  Grenville  was  created  Viscoimt 
Lansdowne  and  Earl  of  Bath ;  Lord  Brudenell  was 
made  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  Sir  Frederick  Comwallis 
Baron  Comwallis.  Tlie  old  adversaries  who  had  con- 
tributed to  effect  the  Restoration  now  rewarded  wefe, 
Charles  Howard,  who  became  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  Arthur 
Annesley,  who  had  lately  inherited  the  Irish  peerage 
of  Viscount  Valentia,  Earl  of  Anglesea ;  Crewe,  Baron 
Crewe  ;  Holies,  Baron  Holies ;  Sir  Horatio  Townshend, 
Baron  Townshend ;  Sir  George  Booth,  Baron  Delamere ; 
and  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Baron  Ashley.* 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  May,  Lord  Ashley  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Under  Treasurer.  The 
place  of  Chancellar  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  held  up 
to  this  time  by  Clarendon,  and  the  duties  of  Under 
Treasurer  had  l)een  dischai-ged  by  the  Lord  Treasurer, 

^  Lord  Caiiipboll  says  that  Shaftesbury  always  took  to  himaelf  the 
whole  merit  of  tlie  Kestonition,  rej)rc8enting  Monk  as  his  iool^  and  "in 
the  preainhle  to  his  patent  of  peenij:je  he  introtluced  a  statement  thtt 
this  *  haj>py  event  was  chiefly  hrouj^ht  about  by  the  etTort^  of  our  right 
tnisty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Anthony  Ashley' Coojver.  * "  Tliero  is  no 
RUeh  passage  in  the  patent.  The  following  is  a  comrt  tninslation  of 
an  extmct  from  the  ]>atent :  "After  very  many  endeavours  of  bringing 
a  remedy  to  these  evils,  undertaken  with  as  much  itrudence  at 
poHsible,  at  length  by  his  counwls,  in  concert  with  our  uolovwi  and 
faithful  (iforge  Monk,  knight,  Ac,  &c.  he  did  a  aervieo  worthy  to  lie 
remembered,  antl  most  grateful  to  us,  in  the  great  busineas  of  reVtoring 
us  to  our  kingdom,  and  delivering  his  country  from  the  bitter  tenritnd* 
under  which  it  so  loug  groaned. 
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the  Earl  of  Southampton,  in  pursuance  of  letters  patent, 
specially  authorizing  him  to  discharge  them.  Lord 
Ashley  probably  owed  this  appointment  in  some  measure 
to  his  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  South- 
ampton :  his  wife  was  Lord  Southampton's  niece.^  Lord 
Ashley  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
until  he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor  in  November  1672. 
He  ceased  to  be  Under  Treasurer  when,  after  Lord 
Southampton's  death,  the  Treasury  was  put  into  com- 
mission in  1667,  he  himself,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  being  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  new  House  of  Commons,  elected  while  the 
nation's  fit  of  exuberant  revived  loyalty  was  not  yet 
over,  presented  a  large  majority  of  enthusiastic  Royalists 
and  High  Churchmen.  They  began  by  voting  that  the 
League  and  Covenant,  and  the  Acts  for  erecting  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  Stuart,  for  sub- 
scribing the  Engagement,  for  establishing  a  Common- 
wealth, and  for  renouncing  the  title  of  the  present  King, 
and  for  security  of  the  Protector's  person,  should  be 
V>urnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Westminster  Hall. 
They  required  every  member  to  take  the  Sacrament 
kneeling.  They  restored  the  bishops  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  passed  an  Act  for  the  punishment  of 
any  one  who  should  call  the  King  a  heretic  or  papist, 
or  should  assert  either  that  the  Long  Parliament  was 
not  dissolved  or  that  Parliament  possessed  legislative 

1  Lady  Ashley,  the  third  wife,  married  in  1656  (see  p.  121),  was 
daughter  of  Lord  Spencer  of  Wonnleighton,  hy  Penelope,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.  Mr.  Hallara  has  made  a  mistake  in  speaking 
of  Sir  Philip  Warwick  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  he  held  the 
subordinate  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Treasurer.  (Const  Hist.  ii. 
423,  note.) 

VOL.  I,  S 
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authority  independently  of  the  King.  They  also  passed 
an  Act  declaring  the  sole  right  of  governing  the  militia 
to  be  in  the  King.  Old  royalists  were  in  ecstacies.  A 
few  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  Daniel 
O'Neil,  an  old  servant  of  the  King,  wrote  to  Archbishop 
BramhalL  ''  The  Parliament  will  settle  the  militia  upon 
the  King  and  his  heirs,  a  step  never  yet  made  towards 
the  perpetual  peace  of  these  nations.  In  a  word,  there 
is  nothing  relative  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom  and  his 
Majesty's  satisfaction  but  this  Parliament  is  prepared  to 
do."  ^  But  moderate  men,  who  desired  conciliation  and 
tranquillity,  shook  their  heads.  Roger  Pepys,  member 
for  Cambridge  town,  told  his  relative  the  diarist  that 
things  were  basely  carried  on  in  Parliament  by  the 
young  men,  that  did  labour  to  oppose  all  things  that 
were  moved  by  serious  men.  "  They  are  the  most  pro- 
fane swearing  fellows  that  ever  he  heard  in  his  life, 
which  makes  him  think  they  will  spoil  all,  and  bring 
thiii<^s  into  a  war  again  if  they  can."  ^ 

Three  measures  of  the  utmost  practical  importance, 
and  containing  much  mischief,  were  passed  in  the  first 
session  of  tliis  Parliament,  which  lasted,  with  an  inter- 
vening adjournment  from  July  till  November,  until 
May  1662.     These  measures  were : 

1.  Tlie  Act  for  the  government  of  Corporations, 
wliich  appointed  commissioners  empowere<l  to  remove 
all  officers  in  corporations  at  their  discretion,  and  re- 
quired all  who  were  retained,  or  wlu:»  were  hereafter 
appointed,  to  renounce   the  League   and  Covenant  as 

1  Rawdon  Papers,  p.  150,  May  23,  1661. 
*  Pepya*8  Diary,  I  212,  July  81,  1661. 
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an  unlawM  oath,  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  declare  on  oath  their  belief  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King  ou 
any  pretence  whatever,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the 
traitorous  doctrine  that  arms  may  be  taken  up  by  his 
authority,  against  his  pei"son  or  against  those  com- 
missioned by  him ;  and  which  also  provided  with  regard 
to  future  officers,  that  no  man  should  be  eligible  who 
had  not  within  the  year  before  his  election  taken  the 
Sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.  By  this  Act,  all  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
were  excluded  from  municipal  offices: 

2.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  enacted  that  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  Ordination  of  Ministers, 
as  revised  by  the  Convocation  in  a  spirit  anything  but 
favourable  to  Nonconformists,  should  be  used  in  all 
places  of  public  worship,  and  that  all  beneficed  clergy- 
men should,  on  some  Sunday  before  the  feast  of  St 
Bartholomew,  August  24,  in  1662,  read  the  service 
from  it,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service  declare  their 
*  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  to  everything  contained 
and  prescribed  in  it,"  on  pain  of  deprivation ;  that  no 
person  should  administer  the  Sacrament  or  hold  eccle- 
siastical preferment  who  had  not  received  episcopal 
ordination ;  and  that  all  incumbents,  dignitaries,  officers 
in  universities,  public  schoolmasters,  and  even  private 
tutors,  should  subscribe  a  renunciation  of  the  Covenant 
and  a  declaration  of  the  unlawfulness  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  Sovereign,  the  same  tests  as  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Corporation  Act  Here,  then,  was  a  sad 
substitute  for    that    Act    for   confirming    the   King's 

s2 
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gracious  Declaration  of  October  1660,  which  had  nearly 
been  passed  by  the  Convention  Parliament;  ligOTOUs 
exclusion  took  the  place  of  conciliation  and  com- 
prehension : 

3.  The  Act  for  ordering  of  the  military  forces,  which 
enjoined  on  all  lord  lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants, 
and  all  oflBcers  and  soldiers,  the  same  tests  as  were 
contained  in  the  Corporation  and  Uniformity  Acts, 
excepting  the  renunciation  of  the  Covenant. 

There  was  a  more  vigorous  opposition  to  these  Acts 
in  the  House  of  Lords  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  Upper  House  much  opposition  was  offered, 
though  unsuccessfully,  by  a  small  band  of  noblemen 
of  the  old  Presbyterian  party,  including  Lord  Ashley, 
and  reinforced  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  Lonl 
Ashley  is  stated  by  !Mr.  Martyn,  probably  on  the 
authority  of  that  portion  of  Stringer's  manuscript 
which  cannot  now  be  found,  to  have  argued  strongly 
and  wisely  against  the  Corporation  Bill : — 

"Lord  Ashley  set  forth  the  ill  consequences  of  the 
l>ill  in  various  instances ;  viz.  the  injustice  it  might 
do  to  the  wealthiest,  the  most  able,  and  the  most 
conscientious  members  of  their  respective  corpora- 
tions; the  fixing  these  in  the  hands  of  perhaps  the 
most  profligate  persons  in  them,  at  least  the  dividing 
of  the  people  into  parties;  and  he  showed  that,  as  it 
would  be  a  restraint  upon  those  who  had  a  regard 
to  their  oaths  and  their  countrv,  it  was  the  most 
eftbctual  method  which  could  be  contrived  for  loilging 
the  executive  power  of  the  Government  in  the  hands 
of  such  persons  as  could  make  no  difficulty  of  sub- 
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jecting  the  whole  nation  to  an  absolute  tyranny  of 
both  Church  and  State."  ^ 

Of  the  Uniformity  Bill  Mr.  Martyn  states  that  "  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord  Ashley  were  remarkably 
strenuous  against  several  clauses,  and  the  former,  being 
told  that  it  was  believed  he  had  spoken  three  hundred 
times  against  the  bill,  answered  that  he  was  so  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  that  he  would 
have  spoken  three  hundred  times  more  to  have  pre- 
vailed." And  again,  it  is  stated  by  the  same  writer 
that  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord  Ashley,  with 
others,  warmly  opposed  the  Militia  Act.^  These  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Martyn  as  to  Lord  Ashley's  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  1662  are  generally  confirmed  by 
the  well-known  and  valuable  pamphlet  bearing  the 
title  of  a  "  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality  to  a  Friend 
in  the  Country,"  published  in  1676,  which  is  printed  in 
Locke's  Works,  but  which  is  without  doubt  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Locke.^    They   are  further  confirmed  by 

1  Martyn's  Life,  i  255.  ^  ^^  pp,  260,  262. 

'  I  make  this  assertion  positively,  on  the  authority  of  an  unpublished 
letter  of  Locke  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  £.  A.  Sanford  of  Nynehead 
Conrt,  Somersetshire,  from  which  Mr.  Sanford  has  kindly  given  me 
permission  to  print  an  extract  Locke's  letter  is  addressed  to  the 
£arl  of  Pembroke,  and  was  written  December  3,  1684,  soon  after  he 
was  deprived  of  his  studentship  in  Christchurch,  Oxford.  "  I  have 
often  wondered,  in  the  way  that  I  lived  and  the  make  I  knew  myself  of, 
how  it  could  come  to  pass  that  I  was  made  the  author  of  so  many 
pamphlets,  unless  it  was  because  I  of  all  my  Lord*s  [Shaftesbury's] 
family  happened  to  have  been  most  bred  amount  books.  This  opinion 
of  me  I  tnought  time  and  the  contradictions  it  carried  with  it  would 
have  cored,  and  that  the  most  suspicious  would  at  last  have  been 
weary  of  imputing  to  me  writings  whose  matter  and  style  have,  I 
believe  (for  pamphlets  have  been  laid  to  me  which  I  have  never  seen), 
been  so  very  dill^rent  that  it  was  hard  to  think  they  should  have  the 
same  author,  though  a  much  abler  man  than  me.  .  .  .  And  it  is  a 
very  odd  fate  that  1  did  get  the  reputation  of  no  smaU  writer  without 
having  done  anyUiing  for  it    For  I  think  two  or  three  copies  of  verses 
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the  whole  tenour  of  Shaftesbury's  subsequent  political 
life. 

The  violent  legislation  of  the  High  Church  and 
Royalist  party  was  displeasing  to  Charles,  who  felt 
that  his  promises  from  Breda  were  substantially,  if 
not  literally,  broken ;  and  it  was  displeasing  also,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  to  his  honest  but  prejudiced 
adviser,  Clarendon.  The  opposition  made,  before  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Act  of  the  Convention  Parliament  for 
confirming  Presbyterian  mimsters  in  vacant  livings 
was  strongly  resented  by  both  King  and  Chancellor, 
and  no  historian  has  done  justice  to  this  conduct.  The 
following  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Doctor,  after- 
wards Sir  Peter,  Pfett  to  Archbishop  Bramhall,  on  the 
eighth  of  February,  1662: — 

"  There  have  been  great  animosities  lately,  and  heats 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  about  the  bill  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  ministers  that  passed  in  the  last  Parliament 
in  England,  save  only  as  to  those  livings  where  Lords 
had  the  jus  patronatuSy  which  the  Commons  in  this 
Parliament  would  have  had  the  Lords  join  with  them 
in  exploding.  At  first  all  the  bishops  in  the  House 
of  Lords  were  against  it,  and  most  of  the  I^testant 
lords  temporal.  But  my  Lord  Chancellor  was  resolved 
to  oblige  the  I^resbyterians  by  keeping  the  Act  from 
being  repealed,  and  at  last  got  seven  of  the  bishops  to 
join  with  him,  five  of  which  I  have  not  forgot  the 
names  of,  and  they  were  the  Bisliops  of  London,  Nor- 

of  mine  published  with  my  name  to  them  have  not  gained  me  that 
reputation.  Bating  these,  I  do  solemnly  protest  in  the  pretence  of 
Ooil  that  I  am  not  the  author,  not  only  of  any  libel,  but  not  of  any 
pamphlet  or  treatise  whatever  in  part  g(K>d,  baa,  or  indifferent" 
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wich,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  Worcester.^  The  Duke  of  York 
was  likewise  brought  over  by  his  father-in-law,  and  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  was  vehement  in  the  thing,  and  all  the 
Popish  lords.  The  Presbyterian  ministers  sent  Calcuny, 
Baxter,  and  Bates,  that  day  to  the  Chancellor  to  give 
him  thanks.  Some  of  the  Commons,  going  to  the 
King  the  day  before  to  desire  him  to  express  himself 
positively  against  the  confirmation  of  the  ministers, 
he  said  he  had  promised  them  at  Breda  the  continuance 
in  their  livings;  whereupon  they  said  that  the  Com- 
mons might  possibly,  many  of  them,  be  tempted  not  to 
pass  the  bill  intended  for  enlarging  of  his  revenue,  if 
his  Majesty  would  favour  the  confirmation  of  the  Pres- 
byterian ministers ;  to  whom  the  King  answered  that, 
if  he  had  not  wherewith  to  subsist  two  days,  he  would 
trust  God  Almighty's  providence  rather  than  break  his 
word."^ 

These  facts,  which  rest  on  unexceptionable  authority, 
place  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  of  Clarendon  in  a 
new  light,  and  are  much  to  their  credit  But  they  did 
not  succeed  in  procuring  confirmation  of  the  Act. 

Again,  no  historian  has  noticed  the  fact  that  a  very 
earnest  efifort  was  made  by  the  King  and  Clarendon, 
while  the  Bill  of  Uniformity  was  in  the  Lords,  to 
introduce  a  clause  enabling  the  King  to  dispense 
with  its  provisions.  Such  a  clause  was  presented  by 
Clarendon  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  17,  as 
"  recommended  from  the  King."*  Notice  was  taken  the 
next  day  of  this  recommendation,  probably  by  Bristol, 
as  an  infringement  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  but 

1  These  five  bishops  were  Sheldon,  Reynolds,  Ward,  S&ndeisoa» 
and  Morley. 

2  Rawdon  Papers,  p.  187. 
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a  motion  made  for  a  resolution  saving  the  privily  of 
the  House  was  negatived.  The  bill  was  recommitted 
on  the  nineteenth,  with  a  reference  to  the  Committee 
of  "the  proviso  sent  from  the  King."  But  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  adopt  the  clause.  Archbishop  Bram- 
hall's  correspondent,  Sir  Peter  Pett,  and  Pepys  both 
mention  Clarendon's  eagerness  in  advocating  this  clause, 
which  was  violently  opposed  by  Bristol^  The  Duke 
of  York  warmly  supported  Clarendon.  "The  Presby- 
terians and  other  Nonconformists,"  says  Pett,  "would, 
as  I  am  credibly  informed  by  a  knowing  person,  have 
offered  to  the  King  as  great  a  revenue  for  their  tolera- 
tion as  he  will  have  from  chimneys,  if  the  aforesaid 
proviso  would  have  passed  among  the  Lords  and 
Commons  and  had  the  royal  assent."  It  is  strange 
that  Clarendon  in  his  "  Life  "  makes  no  mention  of  this 
memorable  incident. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1662.  Three  months  only 
remained  for  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to  make  their 
choice  between  conformity  and  loss  of  their  prefer- 
ments. An  attempt  was  made  in  the  interval  to  work 
on  the  King  to  obtain  by  proclamation,  or  by  onler  of 
the  Privy  Council,  or  in  some  other  way,  some  relief 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  or  at  least  an  extension 
of  time.  Charles  promised  a  three  months*  suspension 
of  the  Act ;  but  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
Tlie  bishops  denied  his  power  to  suspend,  and  declared 

^  Rawdon  Papers,  pp.  141,  143;  Pepys's  Diary,  i.  836,  March  21, 
1662.  This  clause,  the  terms  of  which  have  not  before  been  published, 
is  printed  from  the  Rolls  of  the  House  of  LorcU  in  the  Ap|)endiz  VI. 
It  IS  uot  given  in  the  Lords'  Journals. 
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that  they  must  and  would  execute  the  Act.  Monk  and 
Manchester,  on  this  occasion,  warmly  urged  the  sus- 
pension prayed  by  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  but  they 
were  overruled  by  Clarendon  and  the  King's  other 
Eoyalist  advisers,  and  especially  by  the  zeal  of  Bishop 
Sheldon.^  When  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  came,  two 
thousand  Presbyterian  clergymen  obeyed  conscience 
and  quitted  the  Church. 

After  the  close  of  the  session  of  1662  came  two 
events  of  importance,  with  neither  of  which,  however, 
was  Lord  Ashley  specially  connected,  —  the  King's 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Catharine  of  Portugal,  by 
which  Bombay  and  Tangier  became  British  possessions ; 
and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France,  from  want  of  money, 
for  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  October,  Sir 
Henry  Bennet,  better  known  by  the  title  which  he 
afterwards  acquired  of  Earl  of  Arlington,  replaced 
Nicholas  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  Bennet's  influence 
soon  became  prejudicial  to  the  supremacy  of  Clarendon. 

Under  the  influence  of  Bennet,  Bristol,  and  Ashley, 
the  King  issued,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  1662, 
while  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  an  important  declara- 
tion as  to  th6  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  declared  his 
desire  to  exempt  from  its  penalties  "  those  who,  living 
peaceably,  do  not  conform  themselves  thereunto  through 
scruple  and  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience,  but 
modestly  and  without  scandal  perform  their  devotions 
in  their  own  way,"  and,  "  without  invading  the  freedom 
of  Parliament,  to  incline  their  wisdom  next  approach- 

»  Burnet's  Own  Time,  L  831 ;  Pepys's  Diary,  iL  80,  Sept  8,  1662 ; 
Clarendon's  Continuation  of  Life,  i.  159. 
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ing  session  to  concur  with  him  in  making  some  such 
Act  for  that  purpose  as  may  enable  him  to  exercise 
with  a  more  universal  satisfaction  that  power  of  dis- 
pensing which  he  conceived  to  be  inherent  in  him." 
This  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Boman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  so  was  pro- 
moted by  Bristol,  who  had  opposed  the  dispensing 
clause  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the  bilL  Bennet 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  that  this  Declaration, 
before  it  was  published,  was  read  twice  over  to  Claren- 
don, who  not  only  approved,  but  applauded  it.  Claren- 
don, however,  also  wrote  to  Ormond  to  deny  this 
statement^  It  was  not  his  act,  he  said,  and  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  February  1663,  a 
bill  was  immediately  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
not  by  Clarendon,  but  by  Lord  Eoberts,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  bearing  the  title,  "  An  Act  concerning  His  Majesty's 
Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Affairs/'  which  was  to  enable 
the  King  by  letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  or  in 
such  other  way  as  he  might  think  fit,  to  dispense  with 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  "  with  any  other  laws  or 
statutes  concerning  the  same  or  requiring  oaths  or 
subscriptions,  or  which  do  enjoin  conformity  to  the 
order,  discipline,  and  worship  established  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  penalties  in  the  said  laws  imposed, 
or  any  of  them."^  The  High  Church  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  no  less  eager  to  denounce 

*  See  the  two  letters  of  Bennet  and  Clarendon  in  vol.  iii  of  Lister's 
Life  of  Clarendon,  pp.  231—238. 

'  The  bill  is  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Appendix  VL  from 
the  Rolls  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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the  Declaration  of  December ;  and  on  the  very  day  on 
which  Lord  Boberts's  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Commons  voted  an  address  to 
the  King,  strongly  deprecating  the  passage  in  his 
Declaration  which  proposed  indulgence  to  Noncon- 
formists. The  Lords,  having  procured  a  list  of  all  eccle- 
siastical laws  which  might  be  dispensed  with  under 
the  measure  introduced  by  Lord  Roberts,  adopted,  on 
the  fifth  of  March,  a  resolution  restricting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  bill  was 
ultimately  dropped.  It  was  apposed  by  Southampton 
and  Clarendon,  and  zealously  supported  by  Lord  Ashley. 
The  account  given  by  Clarendon  in  his  "  life,"  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  reference  to 
this  bill,  is  inaccurate ;  and,  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  against  the  bill,  his  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Lords  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nearly  so 
strong  as  he  represents  it.  The  correspondence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  the  Count  de  Comminges,  contains 
some  reliable  particular  information.  The  Count  wrote, 
on  March  9,  that  Clarendon  had  excused  himself  from 
attending  the  House  of  Lords  on  account  of  illness, 
that  it  was  thought  he  would  not  go  again  imtil 
matters  were  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  that  he  had 
wished  to  be  absent  from  deference  to  the  King's 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  bill,  which  he  could  not 
advocate  without  injury  to  his  conscience.  On  March 
12,  Comminges  writes  that  the  Chancellor  had  been 
that  day  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  obtained  a  month's 
delay  for  the  bill,  which  would  give  time  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter.    "  He  appeared,"  says  the 
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Count, ''  to  take  no  side  in  the  matter ;  he  managed 
well  his  master's  reputation,  the  designs  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  own  conscience,  which  he  believes  con- 
cerned."^ On  this  day,  the  twelfth,  the  Lords  went 
into  committee  on  the  bill ;  and  also  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, when  the  Grand  Committee,  or  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  appointed  a  sub-committee,  after  which 
there  is  no  further  mention  of  the  bilL  This  tallies  well 
enough  with  the  statement  of  Comminges.  Clarendon 
most  incorrectly  says,  in  liis  "  Life,"  that  the  bill  was 
never  committed ;  that  indeed  "  it  was  agreed  there 
should  be  no  question  put  for  the  commitment,  which 
was  the  most  civil  way  of  rejecting  it,  and  left  it  to  be 
no  more  called  for."  The  bill  had  been  ordered  to 
be  committed  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  Februar}' ;  the 
Lords  went  into  Committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  it, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  (Manchester)  being  appointed 
Chairman,  on  the  twenty-seventh,  and  again  on  March 
5,  6,  12,  and  13.  On  April  9  Comminges  wrote  that 
"  Clarendon,  who  had  acquired  great  credit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  by 
his  opposition  to  the  bill,  has  now  almost  quite  lost 
it  by  the  ambiguous  manner  in  which  he  has  twice 
lately  spoken:  liis  friends  lose  heart,  and  his  enemies 
decry  him  to  the  King." 

Of  Lord  Ashley's  vigorous  support  of  the  bill  there 
is  no  doubt  Mr.  Marty n  gives  a  short  account  of  his 
arguments : — 

"  Lord  Ashley  t(X)k  notice  of  the  fatal  consequences 

*  Arcliives  of  French  Foreign  Office. 
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of  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  that  by  it  great  numbers  of 
ministers  were  reduced  to  beggary;  that  many  Pro- 
testants were  running  into  other  countries,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  trade  and  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdom; 
that  the  Eeformers  in  King  Edward  the  Sixtli's  reign 
liad  acted  in  a  different  manner ;  for  they  had,  like  wise 
and  good  men,  contrived  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  so  as  to  enlarge  the  terms  of  communion ; 
that  they  had  set  open  the  doors,  and  by  gentle  means 
persuaded  and  invited  all  they  could  into  the  Church, 
thinking  that  the  enlargement  of  their  body  would 
redound  to  the  honour  of  their  religion."^ 

Clarendon  represents  Lord  Ashley  as  the  keenest  and 
ablest  supporter  of  the  bill. 

"  The  Lord  Privy  Seal,"  he  says,  "  either  upon  the 
observation  of  the  countenance  of  the  House  or  adver- 
tisement of  his  friends,  or  unwilling  to  venture  his 
reputation  in  the  entei'prise,  had  given  over  the  game 
the  first  day,  and  now  spoke  not  at  aU ;  but  the  Lord 
Ashley  adhered  firmly  to  his  point,  spake  often  and 
with  great  sharpness  of  wit,  and  had  a  cadence  in  his 
words  and  pronunciation  that  drew  attention.  He  said, 
it  was  the  King's  misfortune  that  a  matter  of  so  great 
concernment  to  liim,  and  such  a  prerogative  as  it  may 
be  would  be  found  to  be  inherent  in  him  without  any 
declaration  of  Parliament,  should  be  supported  only  by 
such  weak  men  as  himself,  who  served  his  Majesty  at  a 
distance,  while  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown  thought 
fit  to  oppose  it;  which  he  more  wondered  at  because 
nobody  knew  more  than  they  the  King's  unshakeable 
firmness  in  his  religion,  that  had  resisted  and  vanquished 
so  many  great  temptations,  and  therefore  he  could  not 

,    I  Martyn's  Life,  L  285. 
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be  thought  uuworthy  of  a  greater  trust  with  reference 
to  it  than  he  would  have  by  this  bilL"^ 

The  bill,  as  has  been  said,  was  shelved  in  Committee, 
and  this  fresh  endeavour  of  the  King  to  procure  tolera- 
tion led  to  fresh  measures  of  severity.  The  two  Houses 
voted  an  Address  to  the  King  for  a  proclamation  for  the 
banishment  of  Jesuits  and  Boman  Catholic  priests,  and 
the  King  assented  to  their  prayer.  A  severe  measure 
against  Dissenters'  meetings  for  prayers  was  introduced, 
and  became  a  law  in  the  following  session  of  1664. 
This  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Conventicle  Act, 
declared  all  meetings  of  more  than  five,  besides  members 
of  the  family,  for  any  religious  purpose  not  according  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  seditious  and  un- 
lawful conventicles,  and  punished  attendance  at  such 
meetings  by  a  fine  of  five  pounds  or  three  months* 
imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  a  fine  of  ten  pounds 
or  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  second,  a  fine  of 
a  hundred  pounds  or  transportation  for  seven  years  for 
the  third,  and  added  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  fine  for 
every  offence  after  the  third.  One  of  Clarendon's  many 
inaccuracies  is  a  statement  that  the  Conventicle  Act 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Bennet  and  Ashley  urged 
the  bill  for  indulgence  brought  in  by  Lord  Roberts.* 
This  Conventicle  Act  was  a  subsequent  measure,  passed 
a  year  later. 

Tlie  failure  of  the  bill  which  Ix)rd  Roberts  had  in- 
troduced by  the  King's  desire  caused  Charles  much 
disappoiutnieiit,  and  sensibly  estranged  him  from  Cla- 

i  Clarendon's  Continuation  of  Life.  p.  247.  '  Ibid.  p.  2i$. 
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rendon  and  the  bishops.    Lord  Ashley  rose  in  favour 
and  influence  with  the  King.    Clarendon  mentions  that 
Lord  Ashley  and  Lord  Roberts  were  now  called  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.    Pepys,  whose  political 
gossip  is  always  valuable,  records  on  May  15,  1663  : — 
"It  seems  the  present  favourites  now  are   my  Lord 
Bristol,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  H.  Bennet,  my  Lord 
Ashley,  and  Sir  Charles  Berkeley,  who  among  them 
have  cast  my  Lord  Chancellor  upon  his  back,  past  ever 
getting  up  again."    And  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Lord 
Ashley  in  particular.    "  Strange  to  hear  how  my  Lord 
Ashley,  by  my  Lord  Bristol's  means  (he  being  brought 
over  to  the  Catholic  party  against  the  bishops,  whom  he 
hates  to  the  death,  and  publicly  rails  against  them,  not 
that  he  is  become  a  Catholic,  but  merely  opposes  the 
bishops),  is  got  into  favour,  so  much  that,  being  a  man 
of  great  business  and  yet  of  pleasure  and  drolling  too, 
he,  it  is  thought^  will  be  made  Lord  Treasurer  on  the 
death  or  removal  of  the  good  old  man."    The  "  good  old 
man"  was  Southampton.     Clarendon  was  not  yet  fallen 
past  rising  again,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  he  and  Ashley 
came  to  be  on  cordial  terms  before  Clarendon's  fall,  more 
than  four  years  afterwards.     The  Count  de  Comminges 
also  notices  Lord  Ashley's  growing  reputation,  and  his 
present  antagonism  to  Clarendon.    He  thus  wrote,  April 
9,  1663 :  "  Lord  Ashley,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  was  formerly  of  Cromwell's  Council,  and  who  in  my 
opinion  is  the  only  man  who  can  be  set  against  Cla- 
rendon for  talent  and  firmness,  does  not  shrink  from 
speaking  his  opinions  of  Clarendon  with  freedom,  and 
contradicting  him  to  his  face.    He  has  gone  so  far  that 
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he  has  made  the  King  perceive  that  Clarendon's  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  York  was  very  prejudicial  to  him,  and 
as  he  is  very  acute  and  a  very  good  courtier,  and  is 
perfectly  well  in  the  King's  graces,  it  is  suspected  with 
sufficient  probability  that  Lord  Bristol  and  Secretary 
Bennet  and  Morrice  and  all  the  rest  of  that  clique  may 
well  give  trouble  to  the  Chancellor,  and  place  him  in  a 
disagreeable  position." 

A  foolish  and  violent  attempt  of  Bristol  to  impeach 
Clarendon  for  high  treason,  made  in  the  House  of  Lords 
towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1663,  tended  to 
Bristol's  own  injury,  and  to  the  revival  for  a  time  of 
Clarendon's  influence.  Bristol's  charges  were  referred 
by  the  Lords  to  the  Judges,  who  advised  that  his  pro- 
ceeding was  irregular,  and  that  the  charges  did  not 
involve  treason.  The  King  sent  a  message  to  the  Lonls, 
in  which  he  stated  that  Bristol's  cliarges  against  the 
Chancellor  contained  several  statements  which  he  knew 
of  his  own  knowledge  to  be  untrue,  and  many  scan- 
dalous reflections  on  himself  and  his  relations  which  be 
regarded  as  libels  against  his  person  and  government 
The  King  banished  Bristol  from  his  presence.  Lord 
Ashley  appears  to  have  taken  part  in  a  discussion  on 
the  opinion  given  by  the  Judges  in  order  to  maintain 
that  the  Judges'  opinion  was  not  a  law  for  the  Ijords, 
but  only  advice  and  information ;  "  and  this,"  says 
Tcpys  (mentioning  that  Lord  Ashley  told  him  so), 
'•  the  Lords  did  concur  in."  ^  Tliis  may  have  le<l  to  his 
being  thought  to  favour  Bristol's  proceeding  against  the 
Chancellor,  of  which  there  is  no  direct  or  bett^  evidence. 

*  Pepys's  Diary,  iv.  200. 
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As  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  drew  near,  it  was 
rumoured  that  Bristol  intended  to  revive  his  charges, 
and  Pepys  was  told  that  Lord  Ashley  and  Lord  Lauder- 
dale,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  **  open  high 
against  the  Chancellor."^  But  the  matter  was  not  again 
brought  forward. 

M.  de  Euvigny,  who  had  succeeded  the  Count  de 
Comminges  as  French  Ambassador,  wrote  on  February 
4,  1664,  that  the  great  enemies  of  Clarendon  were 
Bristol,  Lauderdale,  and  Ashley ;  and  he  adds  that  Cla- 
rendon's old  friend  Ormond  is  joined  to  them,  though 
Clarendon  cannot  believe  it  In  a  later  letter  from 
Euvigny  it  is  mentioned  that  Clarendon  had  petsuaded 
Ormond  to  come  over  to  London  from  Ireland,  that  he 
might  converse  with  him  and  receive  his  confidence 
as  against  ''  the  cabal  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  which  has 
swindled  him  (eseroqtbi)  out  of  knowledge  of  all  the  affairs 
of  the  kingdom."  Euvigny  proceeds  to  say  that  Lauder- 
dale is  "  united  with  Ashley,  Lord  Eoberts,  and  some 
others,  who  spare  no  pains  to  ruin  Clarendon  in  the  free 
convivial  entertainments  which  are  of  daily  occurrence. 
They  do  not  scruple  to  speak  of  him  with  freedom  in 
the  presence  of  the  King,  who  has  had  his  own  wittidsm 
(moi)  like  the  rest  in  the  excitement  of  conviviality, 
thus  giving  free  scope  to  all  his  guests,  each  of  whom 
has  spoken  part  of  what  was  on  his  mind."^ 

Pepys's  description  of  Lord  Ashley  as  "a  man  of 
great  business,  and  yet  of  pleasure  and  drolling  too," 
has  been  quoted ;  and  some  other  notices  of  him  occur 


1  Pepvs's  Diary,  U.  279,  Feb.  1,  1664. 
>  Archives  of  French  Foreign  Office. 
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in  Pepy8's  Diary.  Pepys  went  to  him  on  business  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  May,  1663,  and  wrote  down :  "  I 
find  my  Lord,  as  he  is  reported,  a  very  ready,  quiet,  and 
diligent  person."  The  Bussian  Minister  Resident  took 
as  high  a  measure  of  him  as  the  French  Ambassador, 
Comminges.  Pepys  writes,  June  6,  1663  :  "  Sir  John 
Hebden,  the  Sussia  Besident,  did  tell  me  how  be  is 
vexed  to  see  things  at  Court  ordered  as  they  are  by 
nobody  that  attends  to  business,  but  every  man  himself 
or  his  own  pleasures.  He  cries  up  my  Lord  Ashley 
to  be  almost  the  only  man  that  he  sees  to  look  after 
business,  and  with  the  ease  and  mastery  that  he  wonders 
at  him."i 

Lord  Ashley  had  now  thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  nature,  into  administrative 
duties.  His  latest  biographer,  Lord  Campbell,  unable  now 
to  taunt  him  with  turbulence,  ridicules  him  for  diligence 
and  regularity  in  public  business.     "  After  the  Restom- 
tion,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "his  conduct  for  the  next 
seven  years  seems  wholly  inexplicable,  for  he  remained 
quite  regular,  and  seemingly  contented.    He  had  a  little 
excitement  by  sitting  as  a  Judge  on  the  trial  of  the  regi- 
cides, and  joining  in  the  sentence  on  some  of  his  old 
associates.     These  trials  being  over,  he  seemed  to  sink 
down    into    a   Treasury  drudge."     The    duties    of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  two  hundred  years  ago 
may  not  have  been  so  numerous  and  arduous  as  now ; 
but  the  office  was  a  high  ofBce  of  state,  and  the  station 
of  Privy  Councillor  was  one  of  greater  responsibility 
and  dignity  than  it  is  in  the  present  day.     To  speak 

'  Pepyt*t  Diary,  u.  169. 
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contumeliously  of  Shaftesbury  as  a  mere  Treasury 
drudge,  because,  with  brilliant  talents,  he  was  a 
laborious  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  unworthy  of 
a  serious  biographer.^ 

*  Two  letters  of  this  period  written  to  Lord  Ashley,  preserved 
among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers,  may  be  printed  here.  The  first  is 
from  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  soliciting  his  good  offices  for 
a  pension :  her  mother,  the  ex-Queen  of  Bohemia,  aunt  of  Charles  II., 
had  died  in  London  in  February  1662.  The  Princess  had  entered  the 
Protestant  nunnery  of  Herfort  or  Herwordcn  in  Prussia,  and  she  became 
ultimately  its  Abbess. 

^'HerfoH,  Sept.  13,  1662. 
**Mt  Lord, — The  kindness  you  have  expressed  to  the  Queen  my 
mother,  and  my  brothers,  since  their  being  in  England,  makes  me  hope 
yon  will  continue  the  like  to  me,  in  reference  of  the  pension  which  his 
jCajesty  has  been  pleased  to  confirm  upon  me,  there  being  none  of  her 
Majesty's  children  at  the  present  more  in  need  of  this  benefit  than 
myself,  nor  anybody  in  the  world  that  shall  be  more  sensible  of  your 
goodness  and  more  desirous  to  appear, 

"  My  Lord, 
"Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you, 

"Elisabeth. 
"  For  the  Lord  Ashley  Cooner, 

Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer  to  His  Majesty  at  London." 

The  other  letter  is  from  the  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  soon  to  be 
mado  Lord  Arlington,  praying  Lord  Ashley's  aid  for  confirmation  of  a 
possession,  the  King  having,  it  appears,  been  bribed  with  a  share  in 
the  property ;  and  Snaftesbury  has  docketed  this  letter,  "  Papers  for  my 
justification."  Shaftesbury  declared  always  that  he  had  never  jobbed  for 
grants  for  himself;  and  this  declaration  has  never  been  discredited. 

**  My  Lord, — I  have  sought  your  Lordship  this  day  to  beseech  you 
to  move  in  the  House  of  LK)rds  the  obtaining  an  order  for  the  quiet 
possession  of  Wildmore  Fen  to  the  proprietors,  wherein  his  Mcyesty 
nath  accepted  of  a  share,  and  upon  toe  same  account  to  procure  my 
Lord  Treasurer  to  be  favourable  to  it ;  and  this  to  be  done  to-morrow, 
if  Mr.  Attorney  be  present,  otherwise  that  your  Lordship  would  defer 
it  till  another  day. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord, 
"  Your  Lordship's  most  humble  servant, 

*'Hbii£tBjemiixt« 
"Jf  ay  11,  1663." 


CHAPTER  X. 

1664—1667. 

Lord  Aflhlev^s  position  at  the  beginning  of  1664 — Attention  to  rerenne 
and  trade — Dutch  war — Opposed  by  Clarendon,  Southampton,  and 
Ormond  iind  supported  probably  by  Ashley — Appointed  Treasurer 
of  Prizes — Clarendon's  hostility  to  the  appointment — Affectionate 
letter  to  his  wife,  FebmaiT  26,  1665 — Grant  of  Carolina  to  Lord 
Ashlejrand  seven  others — llie  Plagae— The  King  visits  Lord  Ashley 
at  Wimbome  St  Giles's — Session  of  Parliament  at  Oxford,  Oet- 
ober  1665 — Appropriation  Clause  in  Supply  Bill  nnsaeoetrfiillj 
opposed  by  Clarendon  and  Ashley — The  Five  Mile  Act — Oppoaed 
strongly  by  Southampton  and  Ashloy  but  prosecuted  by  Clarendoo 
— Hill  for  general  imposition  of  oath  against  endeavouring  change 
in  Church  or  State  opposed  by  Ashley — Letter  to  his  wife  from 
Oxford,  November  23. 1665 — Beginning  of  acquaintance  with  Locke 
— Friendship  of    Locke  and  Shaftesbury— Session   of  1666-67 — 
Complaints  of   cxi>cnditure  and    misappropriation — Act    against 
importation  of  I  risk  cattle — Supported, by  Ashley — Earl  of  Osaoiys 
insult  and  apolo^ — Discussion  with  Viscount  Conway — Rnmonred 
Possible  Loni  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Secret  treaty  between  Loois 
XI  v.  and  Charles  11.  — Dutch  fleet  enters  the  Thames  and  bnms  three 
men-of-war  at  Chatham — Peace  of  Breda — Death  of  Earl  of  Sooth- 
ampton — Office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  put  in  commission  and  Lord 
Ashley  one  of  the  Commissioners — Clarendon's  account  of  the 
appointment  of   the  Commission — Proceedings  of  the    Commiir 
sioners — Sir  William  Temple  and  l^ady  Faushawe  blame  Shafteabuxy 
for  their  economien — Clarendon  removed  from  the  Chancellonhip 
— Lord  Ashley  unjustly  accused  of  conspiring  against  Clarendon — 
Opposes  the  im[>oachmeut  of  Clarendon  without  specific  treasoa 
assigned  and   falls  into  disgrace  with  the   King  for  supporting 
Clarendon— Clarendon's  exile — Lord   Campbell's  misstatementi— 
Charge  of  licentiousness  against  Shaftesbury. 

The  end  of  the  last  chapter  has  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  1064.  The  subject  of  this  biography  is 
now  Lord  Ashley,  a  Peer,  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.    His  abilities  and  independence, 
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the  favour  of  the  King  and  his  intimacy  with  Arlington, 
Lauderdale,  Bristol,  and  others,  who  in  various  wayF 
thwarted  Clarendon  and  menaced  his  ascendancy,  have 
made  him  abeady  formidable  to  the  too  jealous  and 
imperious  Chancellor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  strenuous  and  eloquent  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  measures  of  Church  exclusiveness  and 
oppression  of  Protestant  Dissenters  which  were  enacted 
after  the  Eestoration.  He  was  very  diligent  as  a 
Minister,  and  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  all  matters 
of  revenue  and  trade.  Papers  of  his  have  been  pre- 
served which  show  his  minute  care  and  industry  in 
collecting  details  as  to  the  Exchequer,  the  customs  and 
excise,  the  navy,  the  merchant  companies,  and  all 
branches  of  our  trade,  manufactures  and  revenue.^  In 
the  study  of  details  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  principles, 
and  some  of  his  views  were  in  advance  of  the  time. 
He  was  an  enemy  of  monopoly,  and  said  that  "the 
restraining  of  a  general  trade  was  like  the  damming 
of  increasing  waters,  which  must  either  swell  them  to 
force  their  boundaries,  or  cause  them  to  putrefy  where 
they  are  circumscribed."  ^ 

In  the  session  of  Parliament  from  March  16  to 
May  17,  1664,  the  Conventicle  Act,  already  men- 
tioned, was  passed,'  the  famous  Triennial  Act  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  making  a  new  parliament  every  three 
years  compulsory  on  the  King,  was  repealed,  to  please 

1  Martyn'a  Life,  289—293. 

'  Ibid.  292  ;  and  see  in  Appendix  I.  of  the  second  Volume  Shaftes- 
bary's  memorial  addressed  to  the  King,  probably  in  1669,  and  Mr. 
Martyn's  account  of  his  recommendations  in  16/2  for  a  Council  of 
Trade,  paraphrased  from  a  paper  of  Shaftesbury's. 

'Seep.  270. 
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Charles,  and  a  report  of  a  Committee  on  the  complaints 
of  our  merchants  against  the  Dutch,  followed  by  an 
address  of  both  Houses  to  the  King  couched  in  very 
strong  language,  gave  a  sanction  and  intensity  to 
national  jealousy  and  irritation,  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  war  with  the  Dutch  declared  by  England  in 
the  following  year. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  Clarendon,  Southampton, 
Ormond,  and  other  old  advisers  of  Charles  were  against 
this  war,  and  were  overborne  by,  the  popular  feeling 
and  the  warlike  animosities  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle.^  Bristol,  Arlington,  and 
others,  with  whom  Ashley  was  latterly  more  or  less 
associated,  were  promoters  of  the  war;  and  Sir  William 
Coventry,  the  Secretary  of  the  Duke  of  York  as  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  Clifford,  the  future  Lord  Treasurer, 
were  conspicuous  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  hostility 
to  the  Dutch.  There  is  no  authentic  information  of 
Ashley's  sentiments  or  line  of  action.  But  it  may  be 
inferred  from  the  opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
now  most  friendly,  and  from  his  zealous  attention  to 

1  M.  de  Ruvigny  wrote,  September  12/22,  1664  :  "The  King,  Chan- 
cellor, and  Treasurer  are  against  making  war,  but  allow  thcmselTes 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  crowd."  (Archives  of  French  Forei^  Office.) 
In  an  anon ymouH  memoir  on  the  origin  of  the  war  in  the  same  archires, 
which  was  furnished  from  England,  the  E^rl  of  Bristol  is  said  to  hare 
first  recommended  the  war.  It  is  there  said  that  Bristol  having  no 
office  or  hope  of  any,  formed  intimate  relations  with  Thurloe,  Ashley, 
Trevor  and  other  Cromwellites,  the  most  skilful  men  in  England^  and 
that  Thurloe  showed  Bristol  Cromwell's  papers,  and  told  him  tliat 
Cromwell  had  had  two  great  objects,  one  lo  make  himself  King,  and 
the  other  to  destroy  the  }>owor  of  Holland.  Later,  it  is  said  in  thi^ 
memoir,  the  Parliameut,  the  City  of  Ix)ndon,  and  the  Council  were  for 
the  war,  but  Clarendon,  Southampton,  and  Onnond  kept  the  Kiuc  in 
8us])ense  ;  ho  was,  however,  at  last  carried  away,  yielding  to  the  im- 
portunities of  the  Duke  of  York  and  of  Monk,  and  goaaed  bj  libcla 
and  insolent  discourses  of  the  Dutch. 
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English  trade,  that  he  was,  like  all  the  younger 
statesmen,  on  the  side  of  war.  The  war,  indeed,  was 
regarded  by  the  nation,  which  had  become  infuriated 
by  Dutch  insults,  injuries,  and  cruelties  to  English 
merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as  necessary  for 
upholding  the  honour  and  preserving  the  commerce  of 
England. 

In  a  session  which  began  on  November  24, 1664,  and 
ended  on  March  2,  1665,  the  House  of  Commons 
enthusiastically  voted  a  very  liberal  supply  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Holland  on  February  22, 1665. 

It  is  the  more  probable  that  Lord  Ashley  was  a  sup- 
porter of  the  war  with  Holland,  as,  when  war  was  deter- 
mined on,  he  was  appointed  by  the  King,  and  evidently 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  Clarendon,  Treasurer  of  Prizes.  \ 
Clarendon  says  that  Ashley's  appointment  contained  a 
proviso  that  he  was  to  be  accountable  to  the  King  and 
to  no  one  else,  and  was  to  make  payments  in  obedience 
to  the  King's  warrant  under  his  sign  manual  and  by 
no  other  warrant,  and  was  to  be  exempt  from  accounting 
into  the  Exchequer.  To  this  arrangement  Clarendon 
says  that  he  made  great  opposition,  desiring  that  the 
proceeds  of  prizes  should  go  into  the  Exchequer  and  be 
available  solely  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  but  the 
King  was  immoveable,  and  Lord  Ashley's  appointment 
was  made  as  originally  proposed.^  Clarendon's  narrative 
of  this  incident  is  so  obviously  tinged  by  asperity 
towards  Ashley,  that  many  of  its  details  must  be  re- 
garded with  distrust;    but  his  substantial  statement 

*  Continuation  of  life  of  Clarendon,  575 — 581. 
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that  the  King  reserved  power  over  the  diatribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  prizes  is  correct. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  what  regards  Ijord 
Ashley  in  Clarendon's  statement  about  this  appoint- 
ment. A  servant  of  Lord  Ashley  came  to  him  one 
evening  with  the  appointment  signed^  and  desired  from 
his  master  that  the  Chancellor's  seal  might  be  put  to  it 
that  night  Clarendon  bade  the  messenger  tell  Lord 
Ashley  "  that  he  would  speak  with  the  King  before  he 
would  seal  that  grant,  and  that  he  desired  much  to 
speak  with  himself."  The  next  morning  Clarendon 
saw  the  King,  and  remonstrated ;  he  represented  the 
proposed  proceeding  as  unprecedented,  and  as  opening 
the  way  to  frauds  on  the  King  himself,  who  would  have 
no  check  if  the  receivers  of  prizes  were  exempted  from 
accounting  to  the  Exchequer ;  he  further  described  it 
as  a  slight  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  "  there  being  another 
Treasurer  much  more  absolute  than  himself,  and  without 
dependence  on  him."  The  remonstitmce  produced  no 
effect.  "  He  [Clarendon]  found  that  the  King  had  not 
been  surprised  in  what  he  had  done,  which,  he  said, 
was  absolutely  in  his  own  power  to  do,  and  that  it 
would  bring  prejudice  only  to  himself,  which  he  had 
sufficiently  guarded  against  However,  he  seemed 
willing  to  decline  anything  that  looked  like  an  affront 
to  the  Treasurer,  and  therefore  was  content  that  the 
sealing  it  might  be  suspended  till  he  had  further  con- 
sidered." Lord  Ashley  now  went  to  Clarendon,  and 
''  seemed  to  take  it  unkindly  that  his  patent  was  not 
sealed."  Clarendon  answered  "  that  he  had  suspended 
the  immediate  sealing  it  for  three  reasons,  whereof  one 
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was  that  he  might  first  speak  with  the  King,  who,  he 
believed,  would  receive  much  prejudice  by  it;  another 
that  it  would  not  consist  with  the  respect  he  owed  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  was  much  affronted  in  it,  to 
seal  it  before  he  was  made  acquainted  with  it ;  and  in 
the  last  place,  that  he  had  stopped  it  for  his,  the  Lord 
Ashley's,  own  sake ;  and  that  he  believed  he  had  neither 
enough  considered  the  indignity  that  was  offered  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  to  whom  he  professed  so  much  respect, 
and  by  whose  favour  and  powerful  interposition  he 
enjoyed  the  office  he  held,  nor  his  own  true  interest,  in 
submitting  his  estate  to  those  incumbrances  which  such 
a  receipt  would  inevitably  expose  it  to ;  and  that  the 
exemption  from  making  any  account  but  to  the  King 
himself  would  deceive  him  ;  and  as  it  was  an  unusual 
and  unnatural  privilege,  so  it  would  never  be  allowed  in 
any  court  of  justice,  which  would  exact  both  the 
account  and  the  payment  or  lawful  dischai^  of  what 
money  he  should  receive,  and  if  he  depended  upon  the 
exemption  he  would  live  to  repent  it"  Lord  Ashley, 
according  to  Clarendon,  sullenly  replied  "  that  the  King 
had  given  him  the  office,  and  knew  best  what  was  good 
for  his  own  service,  and  that  except  his  Majesty  re- 
stricted his  grant,  he  would  look  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
it ;  that  he  did  not  desire  to  put  an  affront  upon  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  and  if  there  were  any  expressions  in  his 
Commission  which  reflected  upon  him,  he  was  content 
they  should  be  mended  or  left  out ;  in  aU  other  respects 
he  was  resolved  to  run  the  hazard."  Southampton,  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  whom  Clarendon  describes  as  much 
hurt,  would  not  interfere,  "  but  sat  unconcerned,  and 
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took  no  notice  of  anything."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Clarendon  misrepresented  or  exaggerated  Southampton's 
feeling.  The  end  of  it  was  that  "  within  a  short  time 
the  King  sent  a  positive  order  to  the  Chancellor  to  seal 
the  Commission,  which  he  could  no  longer  refuse,  and 
did  it  with  the  more  trouble,  because  he  very  well  knew 
that  few  men  knew  the  Lord  Ashley  better  than  the 
King  himself  did,  or  had  a  worse  opinion  of  his 
integrity." 

The  question  here  at  issue  was  one  like  several  others 
that  arose  during  this  reign,  a  question  of  power  and 
old  prerogative  against  reason  and  public  advantage^ 
That  Clarendon  was  right  in  his  view  of  this  matter,  so 
far  as  concerns  public  expediency,  we  who  live  in  days 
when  prerogative  has  long  since  been  wholesomely  re- 
duced and  regulated,  can  have  no  doubt.  But  the  King 
cannot  be  unreservedly  blamed  for  insisting  on  the 
exercise  of  a  power  which  he  thouglit  rightfully  liis. 
Personal  bias  and  irritation  probably  made  Clarendon  on 
this  occasion  the  opponent  of  i:6yal  prerogative,  which 
in  other  similar  instances  he  .tlplield.  Lord  Ashley 
was  doubtless  stimulated  by  his  own  advantage  in  his 
resistance  to  Clarendon's  opposition  to  the  proposeii 
arrangement  The  dangers  to  Ashley  himself,  pictureil 
by  Clarendon's  imagination,  were  never  in  the  least 
realized. 

During  this  war,  and  in  the  straits  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  money,  the  question  of  the  justice  and  nectes- 
sity  of  appropriation  of  prize-moneys  to  the  needs  of 
the  war  was  often  raised.  There  was  a  body  of  Com- 
missioners of  Prizes,  and  one  of  these  was  Sir  William 
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Coventry,  Lord  Ashley's  brother-in  law,  who  was  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  one  of  his  Council, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  and  the  real  administrator  of  the 
Admiralty  for  the  first  eight  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Pepys  mentions  a  proposal  by  Sir 
W.  Coventry  to  the  Duke  of  York,  April  3,  1667,  to 
devote  3,700/.  worth  of  prize  goods  to  payment  of  a 
debt  for  the  war,  when  "  the  Duke  of  York,  Sir  George 
Carteret,  and  Lord  Berkeley  saying,  all  of  them,  that 
my  Lord  Ashley  would  not  be  got  to  yield  it,  who  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Prizes,  Sir  W.  Coventry  did  plainly 
desire  that  it  might  be  declared  whether  the  proceeds  of 
the  prizes  were  to  go  to  the  helping  on  of  the  war  or  no, 
and,  if  it  were,  how  then  they  could  be  denied."^  Another 
entry  of  Pepys  in  his  Diary  shows  the  worthy  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  astonished  at  Lord  Ashley's  not 
quailing  before  the  great  man  of  his  office.  "With 
Sir  W.  Warren,  who  tells  me  that,  at  the  Committee  of 
the  Lords  for  the  Prizes  to-day,  there  passed  very  high 
words  between  my  Lord  Ashley  and  Sir  W.  Coventry 
about  our  business  of  the  prize  ships,  and  that  my 
Lord  Ashley  did  snuff  and  talk  as  high  to  him  as  he 
used  to  do  to  any  ordinary  man,  and  that  Sir  W. 
Coventry  did  take  it  very  quietly ;  but  yet  for  all  did 
speak  his  mind  soberly  and  with  reason,  and  went 
away  saying  he  had  done  his  duty  therein."  *    An  order 

»  Ibid.  iii.  173,*  March  21,  1666.  These  statements  by  Pepys  of 
differences  between  Ashley  and  Coventry  are  the  more  interesting, 
as  Clarendon,  in  his  story  of  Ashley's  appointment  to  be  Treasurer  of 
Prizes,  speaks  of  him  as  '*fast  linked  to  Sir  Harry  Bennet  and  Mr. 
(k>Tentry  in  a  league  offensive  and  defensive,  the  same  friends  and  the 
iKune  enemies." 
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from  the  King  to  stop  the  sale  of  some  prize  goods 
asked  for  by  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
is  stated  by  Pepys  to  have  made  Lord  Ashley  very 
angry.^  Pepys  dined  with  Lord  Ashley  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  1667,  and  took  an  opportunity  before 
dinner  of  looking  over  his  prize  accounts.  "  We  were 
put  in  my  Lord's  room  before  he  could  come  to  us,  and 
there  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  state  of  his 
account  of  the  prizes,  and  there  saw  how  bountiful  the 
King  hath  been  to  several  people ;  and  hardly  any  man 
almost,  commander  of  the  navy  of  any  note,  but  hath 
some  reward  or  other  out  of  them ;  and  many  sums  to 
the  Privy  Purse,  but  not  so  many,  I  see,  as  I  thought 
there  had  been  ;  but  we  could  not  look  quite  through  it 
But  several  bedchamber  men  and  people  about  the 
Court  had  good  sums,  and,  among  others.  Sir  John 
Minnes  and  Lord  Brounker  have  200/.  a-piece  for 
looking  to  the  East  India  prizes,  while  I  did  the  work 
for  them."*  No  imputation  was  ever  made  against 
Lord  Ashley  himself  for  misappropriation  of  funds ;  the 
distribution  was  under  the  King's  orders.  The  accounts 
of  the  prizes  were  inspected  by  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1668  for  examination  of  public  accounts, 
and  no  charge  of  any  sort  was  made  against  Lord 
Ashley. 

A  letter  written  by  Lord  Ashley  a  few  days  before 
the  close  of  the  session  of  1664-5,  to  his  wife  in  the 
coxmtry,  gives  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  him  in  his  family 

^  Pepys's  Diary,  iii.  376-8,  January  16  and  19,  1667. 

'  Ibid.  iv.  201.  The  proceedings  of  the  CommissioDert  of  Prixn, 
in  three  folio  volumes,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  (UarL 
MSS.  1509-11.) 
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relations.     His  only  son,  who  had  just  completed  his 
thirteenth  year,  was  now  going  to  Oxford  to  begin  his 
studies  there,  it  being  then  customary  to  enter  the 
Universities  at  so  early  an  age.    The  son  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College.     "  My  brother  Eobert,"  mentioned 
in  the  following  letter,  was  Lady  Ashley's  brother, 
Robert  Spenser^  and  "My  lady"  is  the  widow  Lady 
Spenser  of  Wormleighton,  the  mother  of  Lady  Ashley, 
whom  her  son  Eobert  would  be  going  to  fetch  away 
from  St.  Giles's.     "  My  Lord  Northumberland  "  was  one 
of  the  survivors  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  who  had  concurred  as 
a  venerable  member  of  that  party  in  the  Restoration. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  recovered  from  the  ill- 
ness here  spoken  of;  he  died  in  October  1668.     Lady 
Ashley's  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had  lately 
married  a  niece  of  Lord  Northumberland;    and  Lord 
Northumberland's  eldest  son  was  married  to  a  cousin 
of  Lady  Ashley,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  Lord  Ashley's  intimate  friend, 
•*My    brother   Chicheley"    was    Mr.,   afterwards    Sir 
Thomas,   Chicheley,  of   Wimpole  in  Cambridgeshire, 

1  Robert  Spenser,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  who  fell  at  Edge- 
hill,  and  ancle  of  the  Sunderland  who  was  minister  to  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  was  created  a  Scotch  peer,  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Teriot, 
by  James  II.  in  1686.  A  mention  of  him  in  one  of  the  Countess  of 
Sunderland's,  his  sister-in-law's,  charming  letters  to  Lord  Halifax,  shows 
him  in  strong  opposition  to  Shaftesbunrs  politics  in  the  days  of  the 
Popish  Plot  and  Exclusion  Bill.  **  My  brother  Spenser,"  says  Lady 
Sunderland,  "  was  yesterday  in  town  ;  he  had  a  mind  to  see  his  sister 
[Lady  Shaftesbury],  and  sent  her  to  meet  him  at  Southampton  House 
[Lord  Russell's].  He  would  not  go  to  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's,  because 
of  bis  proceedings  against  the  Duke  [of  York].  My  Lord  Russell  asked 
him  why  he  womd  come  to  his.  He  might  have  told  him,  '  You  are  but 
a  blind  follower.' "  (July  8,  1680.  Lady  Russell's  Life  and  Letters, 
edited  by  Miss  Berry,  1819,  p.  854.) 
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who  had  married  a  sister  of  Shaftesbury's  first  wife, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  who 
had  previously  been  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Savile, 
and  who  by  this  first  marriage  was  mother  of  the 
celebrated  George  Savile,  Lord  Halifax.  The  aflFec- 
tionate  tone  of  this  letter  is  very  pleasant.^ 

"  London,  February  26,  1665. 

"  My  Dearest, — I  received  yours  of  the  23rd  instant 
just  now  and  write  this  by  James  Percivall.  I  have 
some  hopes  of  seeing  you  Wednesday  sevennight  and 
coming  the  Monday  after  away  with  you  for  London.  My 
brother  Eobert  goes  this  week  for  Petworth,  where  he  is 
like  to  find  a  sad  house,  for  my  Lord  Northumberland  is 
reported  in  great  danger,  but  I  hope  he  will  be  with  you 
so  as  my  lady  will  remove  next  week,  for  it  will  be  not 
only  inconvenient  but  dangerous  to  remove  too  great  a 
company.^  The  safest  road  is  Winchester  and  Guild- 
ford. If  my  lady  be  not  well  or  able  to  travel,  I  beg 
she  will  not  think  of  removing  until  she  be  well.  My 
dearest,  you  gave  my  child  the  best  thing  that  could  be, 
but  his  extreme  wilful  disorders  taken  in  eating  always 
gives  me  great  fears  until  he  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
other  discipline.  I  have  provided  all  things  ready  for 
him  at  Oxford,  and  desire  you  will  borrow  Sir  Edward 
Hooper's  or  any  other  of  my  neighbours'  coaches  and 

1  This  letter  is  printed  from  the  papers  at  St.  Giles's. 

'  The  danger  and  inconvenience  of  too  great  a  company  wasprobabij 
from  the  badness  of  the  roads.  Lady  Kussill,  describing  her  jouinej in 
1678  from  London  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  writes  :  "  I  do  reallv  think  if  I 
could  have  imagined  the  illness  of  the  journey,  it  woulti  have  dit^ 
couragcd  mo  ;  it  is  not  to  be  expressed  how  bad  the  way  is  from  Seren- 
oaks ;  but  our  horses  did  exceeding  well,  and  Spenser  venr  dili|;etit« 
often  off  his  horse  to  lay  hold  of  the  coach."  (Lady  Russelft  LeUerik 
i.  88,  ed.  1853.) 
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four  horses  who  may  in  three  days  carry  him  and  Mr. 
Craven  to  Oxford.  Mr.  Bergen  shall  not  go  with  him, 
but  to  London  with  ns.  You  may  acquaint  Laurence 
that  I  shall  desire  him  to  go  along  and  see  him  settled. 
I  intend  his  journey  the  same  day  with  ours  on  this 
day  fortnight;  he  may  lodge  at  Clarendon  the  first 
night,  at  Hungerford  the  next,  and  at  Oxford  the  third, 
no  journey  above  twenty  mile.  I  hope  my  niece's 
toothache  is  breeding,  but  pray  tell  her  I  beg  she  will 
resolve  not  to  leave  her  son  less  than  her  husband  was 
left.  I  hear  she  has  taken  a  waiting  woman,  a  house- 
keeper,-and  a  chambermaid.  If  so,  I  am  sorry  for  it. 
Mr.  Constantine  is  my  author.  A  chambermaid  and  a 
washmaid  had  been  enough ;  let  her  not  think  I 
fiddlingly  disturb  her,  but  I  love  to  speak  early,  as 
knowing  what  things  will  come  to  ;  and  I  rely  so  much 
on  her  kindness  to  me  that  she  will  lay  down  all 
romance  and  take  up  discretion.  I  am  extremely 
joyed  with  her  behaviour  towards  her  husband  as  you 
describe  it.  My  brother  Chichely^  has  given  Colonel 
Fagg  ten  thousand  pound  for  his  place  of  Lieutenant 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  'tis  said  he  owes  twice  that  sum 
before.  We  hear  no  more  of  that  ill  news  of  my  Lord 
Berkley.^      I  had  rather  you  had  found  treasure  than 

'  Mr.  Chicheley  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Ordnance  in 
November  1664,  with  Sir  John  Minnes,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and 
Sir  John  Duncombe  for  colleagues.  ( Pepys's  Diar}',  ii.  396. )  He  appears 
to  have  been  extravagant ;  and  Lord  Ashley  speaks  of  him  as  in  debt. 
Pepys  mentions  his  dining  with  him  in  Queen  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
March  11,  1668.  **  A  very  fine  house,  and  a  man  that  lives  in  mighty 
great  fashion,  with  all  things  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  noble 
and  rich  about  him,  and  eats  in  the  French  fashion  all ;  and  mighty 
nobly  served  with  his  servants,  and  very  civilly  ;  so  that  I  was 
mightily  pleased  with  it ;  and  good  discourse.  He  is  a  great  defender 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  against  the  Act  for  Comprehension." 
(Diary,  iv.  887. ) 

>  This  was  probably  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  so  created  in  1658, 
formerly  Sir  John  Berkeley,  whose  account  of  his  negotiations  in  1647 
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pictures,  but  I  satisfy  myself  in  the  portion  I  have  in  this 
world,  and  that  treasure  Grod  has  given  me  in  so  faithful 
and  affectionate  a  wife,  to  whom  I  ever  vow  myself 

"  A  most  sincere  and  truly  affectionate  husband, 

"  Ashley* 

In  the  year  1663  a  grant  had  been  made  by  the  King 
of  the  province  of  Carolina,  now  part  of  another  mighty 
dominion,  to  nine  individuals,  of  whom  one  was  Lord 
Ashley.  The  other  eight  were  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Craven,  Lord  Berkeley, 
Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  John  ColletoD,  and  Sir  William 
Berkeley.  The  grant  waa  renewed  in  June  of  this  year, 
1665,  to  all  the  original  grantees,  except  Sir  John 
Colleton.  Lord  Ashley  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
management  of  this  grant.  Locke,  at  his  request,  drew 
up  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  which  is  dated  1669. 
In  1670  another  grant  was  made  by  the  King  of  the 
Bahama  or  Lucayo  Islands,  to  the  second  Duke  of 
Albemarle  (the  famous  Monk  having  died  in  the  in- 
terval), Earl  of  Craven,  Lord  Berkeley,  Lord  Ashley, 
Sir  George  Carteret,  and  Sir  Peter  Colleton.  A  large 
volume  of  letters  written  by  Shaftesbury  about  the 
affairs  of  the  two  colonies  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahamas, 
showing  his  very  great  attention  to  them,  is  preserved 
at  St.  Giles's.* 

for  Charles  I.  with  CromwcU  is  published  under  the  title  of  Sir  John 
Berkeley's  Memoirs.  He  was  now  one  of  the  Lord  High  Adininl't 
Council  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Ordnance,  and  wbb  afterwards  Locd 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.   I  do  not  know  what  ill  news  ia  here  referred  to. 

^  See  *'The  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Caroliaa"  in  Locke'a 
Works,  X.  175,  ed.  1812. 

'  Two  of  these  many  letters  are  printed  in  Mr.  Martyn*t  life,  rol.  I'L 

E.  95.    The  letters  are  too  numerous  to  insert  in  thia  worit,  and  tbey 
ave  no  general  interest. 
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The  degree  of  Lord  Ashley's  favour  at  this  period 
with  the  King  is  shown  by  the  King's  visiting  him 
in  September  of  this  year,  at  his  country  house  at 
Wimborne  St.  Giles.  The  plague  was  now  raging 
in  London,  and  the  King  and  Court  had  been  stay- 
ing for  some  time  at  Salisbury.  The  only  known 
notice  of  this  royal  visit  to  Lord  Ashley  is  contained 
in  a  letter  from  Lord  Ai^lington,  who  was  with  the 
King,  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Ireland,  written 
from  Salisbury,  September  11,  1665.  "His  Majesty 
is,  God  be  thanked,  perfectly  well  recovered,  and  is 
now  in  his  coach  gone  to  divert  himself  at  my  Lord 
Ashley's,  whither  I  am  following  him,  and  from  whence 
I  shall  be  to  send  your  Grace  such  a  present  as  this 
the  next  week."  ^ 

On  account  of  the  plague,  the  Parliament  was  called 
to  meet  at  Oxford  in  October,  and  there  a  short  session 
was  held,  beginning  on  the  ninth  and  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  of  October.  In  this  short  session,  however, 
much  business  was  got  through.  An  additional  supply 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  for  the  war  was  granted, 
and  a  present  of  120,000/.  was  voted  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  whose  valour  and  success  in  the  first  naval 
battle  of  the  war,  off  Lowestoft,  on  June  3,  had  made 
him  a  popular  hero.  Clarendon  gives  a  long  account 
of  a  proviso  introduced  into  tlie  Supply  Bill  of  this 
session,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  George  Downing, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  King,  "  to  make  all  the 
money  that  was  to  be  raised  by  tliis  biU  to  be  supplied 
only  to  those  ends  to  which  it  was  given,  which  was  the 

^  Miscellanea  Aulica,  p.  361. 
VOL.   L  U 
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carrying  on  the  war,  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatsoever, 
by  what  authority  soever."     Though  the  object  of  this 
clause  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same  as  Clarendon 
says  he  had  in  view  when  he  opposed'the  conditions  of 
Lord  Ashley's  appointment  of  Treasurer  of  Prizes,  he 
now  strongly  opposed  Sir  George  Downing's  clause  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  King's  prerogative,  as    well 
as   an  impediment  to  the  administration  of  finances. 
Ashley,  who  at  first  had  favoured  the  clause,  was  also  an 
opponent.     The  bill  had  passed  the  Commons  and  was 
in  the  Lords,  when,  at  the  instance.  Clarendon  says,  of 
Lord  Ashley,  the  King  summoned  a  few  of  his  chief 
advisers  to  a  meeting  at  Clarendon's  lodgings,  for  the 
reconsideration  of  the  proviso.    There  were  present  with 
the  King  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Chancellor  (who  was 
in  bed  with  the  gout,  wherefore  the  meeting  was  in 
his  bedroom),  Lord  Southampton,  Lord  Ashley,  Lord 
Arlington,  and  Sir  W.  Coventry  ;  also  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  to  draft  any  amendments  wliich  might 
be  approved  of,  and  Sir  George  Downing  to  defend  his 
proposal.    "  The  Chancellor  had  never  seen  the  proviso 
which  contained  all  the  novelty  (for  all  the  other  parts 
of  the   bill   were   according  to  the  course),   and  the 
Treasurer  had  read  it  only  an  hour  or  two  before  the 
meeting ;  the  Lord  Ashley,  therefore,  who  had  heard  it 
read  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  observed  what  that 
House  thought  of  it,  opened  the  whole  business  with 
the  novelty  and  the  ill  consequence  that  must  inevitably 
attend  it,  all  which  be  enforced  with  great  clearness  and 
evidence  of  reason,  and  would  have  enlarged  with  some 
sharpness  on  the  advisers  of  it.     But  the  King  himself 
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stopped  that  by  declaring  tliat  whatsoever  had  been  done 
in  the  whole  transaction  of  it  had  been  with  his  privity 
and  approbation,  and  the  whole  blame  must  be  laid  to  his 
own  charge,  who,  it  seems,  was  like  to  sufiTer  most  by  it." 
The  end  of  it  was  that  the  bUl  passed  the  House  of 
Lords  with  the  proviso  unaltered.^  Clarendon  inac- 
curately says  that  the  King  agreed  to  some  "  small 
amendments,  which  would  be  as  soon  consented  to  in 
both  Houses  as  read,"  and  that  with  such  amendments 
the  bill  was  passed.  The  Lords  made  no  alteration 
whatever,  and  the  amount  of  opposition  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  is  probably  much  exaggerated  by 
Clarendon,  for  the  bill,  which  was  only  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  twenty-first  of  October,  was 
passed  without  any  alteration,  and  without  a  division 
at  any  stage,  on  the  twenty-third.  This  is  another 
instance  of  conflict  in  this  reign  between  prerogative 
and  public  interest,  and  the  influences  and  traditions 
of  oflBce  made  Lord  Ashley  an  opponent,  as  is  still 
frequently  the  case  with  parliamentary  oflScials,  of  a 
change  which  in  an  independent  position  he  would 
probably  have  supported.  The  King's  need  of  money 
and  desire  to  conciliate  Parliament  induced  him  to 
admit,  in  spite  of  Clarendon  and  Ashley,  and  contrary 
to  his  own  high  notions  of  prerogative,  the  principle 
of  parliamentary  appropriation  of  money  voted,  which 
is  now  an  imcontested  and  highly  prized  part  of  our 
constitution. 

The  agreement  of  Clarendon  and  Ashley  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  proviso  for  the  Supply  Bill  may  have  helped 

^  Continuation  of  Life  of  Clarendon,  792^808. 

u2 
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to  improve  their  relations  and  bring  them  to  friendship 
for  a  time,  for  in  the  following  January,  Buvigny  writes 
that  they  were  on  the  most  confidential  terms.  "  Bennet 
and  Ashley,"  he  wrote,  "  appear  to  be  the  two  chief  con- 
fidents of  the  Chancellor,  which  last  year  would  have 
been  incredible ;  so  great  is  the  force  of  ambition  and 
interest."  ^ 

During  the  October  session  at  Oxford,  another  Act^ 
on  which  Clarendon  and  Ashley  widely  differed,  was 
added  to  the  list  of  persecuting  measures  against  Dis- 
senters. This  is  the  Act  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Five  Mile  Act.  By  it  Dissenting  ministers  were  pro- 
hibited, under  a  penalty  of  forty  pounds  for  every 
offence,  from  going,  unless  only  in  passing  on  the  road, 
within  five  miles  of  any  city,  corporation,  borough, 
town,  or  place  where  they  had  been  ministers,  or  had 
preaclied,  after  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  unless  they  first 
took  the  following  oath :  "  I  do  swear  that  it  is  not 
lawful,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  up  arms 
against  tlie  King,  and  that  I  do  ablior  the  traitorous 
position  of  taking  up  ^rihs  by  his  authority  against  his 
person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him 
in  pursuance  of  such  commissions,  and  that  I  will  not 
at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government 
either  in  Church  or  State."  The  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Lord  Ashley,  and  Lord  Wharton  strongly  opposed  this 
measure  in  the  House  of  Lords.^  The  courageous  labours 

1  Ruvigny  to  Do  Lionne,  January  9/19, 1666,  in  Archives  of  French 
Foreigu  Ollicc.  Ivuvigny  says  of  Hennet  in  the  same  (Nissage  that  b<* 
"  hsLA  an  great  ii  share  in  the  King's  plea^^ures  as  in  business."  He  dix^ 
not  say  the  same  of  Asliley. 

'  letter  from  ft  Person  of  Quality  in   Locke's  Works,  x.  203  ; 
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of  Dissenting  mimsters  at  this  very  time,  amid  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  in  London,  should,  now  at  least, 
have  procured  for  them  consideration,  instead  of 
increased  severity;  and  policy  strongly  counselled 
measures  for  uniting  the  nation,  instead  of  increasing 
heartburnings,  when  England  was  at  war  with  Holland, 
and  expecting  that  France  would  immediately  declare 
war  as  Holland's  aUy. 

But  not  content  with  the  Five  Mile  Act,  some  of  its 
supporters  introduced  into  the  Commons  during  this 
session  a  bill  for  imposing  on  the  whole  nation  the  oath 
not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King  or  endeavour  to 
make  any  alteration  of  government  either  in  Church  or 
State.  The  bill  was  rejected,  but  only  by  the  small 
majority  of  six.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  which 
has  been  noted,  that  in  the  majority  were  three  members 
who  had  appeared  in  the  House  that  day  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Peregrine  Bertie,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  who  took  his  seat  that  day  as  a  new  member, 
and  the  two  members  who  introduced  him,  his  eldest 
brother,  Lord  Bertie,  and  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  who  soon 
afterwards  became  celebrated  as  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Earl  of  Danby.^  Had  these  three  voted  the  other  way, 
the  numbers  would  have  been  equal ;  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  ten  years  later  the  same  bill  was  proposed 
and  pressed  by  Lord  Danby,  and  introduced  into  the 

Martyn's  Life  ii.  302.  Bishop  Burnet  dwells  on  Loni  Southampton's 
vigorous  opposition  (Own  Time,  i.  390-1). 

'  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality  in  Locke's  Works,  x.  204  ;  Hallam's 
Constitutional  History,  ii.  475.  Mr.  Martyu  has  erroneously  repre- 
sented the  bill  of  1665  as  having  been  defeated  in  the  Lonis,  and  has 
indeed  altogether  misapprehended  the  story  told  by  the  "  Person  of 
Quality."    (Life,  L  802.) 
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House  of  Lords  by  the  same  Lord  Bertie,  who  was  then 
Earl  of  Lindsey  and  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Lord  Ashley  stayed  a  few  weeks  at  Oxford  after  the 
prorogation,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  his 
wife,  who  was  at  Wimborne  St.  Giles.  He  may  have 
stayed  there  to  be  with  his  son.  "  My  sister  Cooper"  is 
of  course  the  wife  of  his  brother  George.  The  postscript 
shows  fear  of  the  plague  at  Oxford. 

"Oxford,  Nov.  23,  1665. 

"  My  dearest  Dear, — I  received  a  letter  last  night  from 
my  sister  Cooper,  which  brought  me  the  sad  news  of  your 
being  ill,  and  that  you  had  sent  for  no  advice.  She  very 
kindly  and  discreetly  gave  me  a  punctual  account  of  the 
manner  of  your  disease,  which  I  have  consulted  Dr. 
Willis  upon ;  he  is  one  of  the  learnedest  and  most  famed 
physicians  in  the  world  ;  he  has  given  me  the  enclosed 
directions,  and  fearing  you  might  not  get  the  things  so 
suddenly  or  well  made,  I  have  caused  his  ajwthecary  to 
make  them  and  have  sent  them  to  you  by  this  bearer,  my 
groom,  with  your  oil  of  almonds  and  spirits  of  hartshorn. 
All  this  I  have  done  lest  Dr.  Hurst  be  not  in  the  country 
near  you,  for  else  I  wonder  you  would  not  send  for  him, 
which  I  require  you  upon  all  the  love  you  bear  me 
immediately  to  do,  and  show  him  these  directions,  but 
I  would  not  have  you  stay  from  using  these  things  as 
soon  as  they  come  to  your  hand.  Pray  show  them  and 
this  letter  to  my  good  lady  your  mother,  who,  I  doubt 
not,  will  have  care  of  you,  for  it  very  much  adds  to  my 
affliction  that  'tis  not  possible  for  me  to  come  to  you 
this  week ;  but  if  you  continue  ill,  I  have  Dr.  Willis 
his  promise  to  go  with  me  to  you.    The  Lord  in  mercy 

1  From  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papen  at  St  Giles. 
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preserve  my  dear,  and  restore  your  health,  is  the  most 
hearty  and  humble  prayer  of, 

"  My  dearest, 
"  Your  most  truly  affectionate  husband, 

"  Ashley. 

"  Pray,  my  dear,  send  up  somebody  that  can  purify 
our  linen,  for  the  concourse  of  people  frights  us  all 
more  than  ever,  though  it  abates  well  at  Londoa" 

In  June,  1666,  Lord  Ashley  was  again  at  Oxford,  and 
he,  on  this  occasion,  accidentally  made  an  acquaintance 
with  John  Locke,  which  rapidly  ripened  into  an  intimate 
friendship.  Lord  Ashley  was  now  suffering  much  from 
an  internal  swelling,  the  consequence  of  the  accident 
which  befel  him  when  he  went  over  to  Breda  on  the 
eve  of  the  Eestoration,  and  he  had  been  advised  to 
drink  the  mineral  waters  of  Astrop.  Before  arriving  at 
Oxford,  he  had  written  to  a  physician  there,  Dr.  Thomas, 
requesting  him  to  procure  some  of  these  waters  for  him. 
Dr.  Thomas,  being  obliged  to  leave  Oxford  at  this  time, 
entrusted  the  commission  to  Locke,  who  had  lately 
returned  to  Oxford  from  diplomatic  employment  in 
Germany,  and  was  now  residing  as  a  Student  of  Christ 
Church  and  studying  medicine.  Locke  waited  on  Lord 
Ashley,  who  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  visitor ;  and 
this  visit  was  the  origin  of  a  life-long  friendship  between 
these  two  celebrated  men.  Lord  Ashley  went  from 
Oxford  to  stay  at  Sunning  Hill  and  there  drink  the 
Astrop  waters,  and  Locke  accompanied  him.  Locke 
was  again  his  companion  at  Sunning  Hill,  in  the  year 
following.    Afterwards  he  became  an  inmate  of  Lord 
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Ashley's  house,  and  one  of  his  famDy,  and  his  constant 
medical  adviser.  Eecommended  by  Lord  Ashley  to  the 
young  Earl  and  Countess  of  Northumberland,  he  went 
with  them  to  France  in  1669.^  When  in  November, 
1672,  Shaftesbury  became  Lord  Chancellor,  he  ap- 
pointed Locke  one  of  his  Secretaries ;  and  soon  after 
he  made  Locke  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  of  which  he  was  President  from  September 
1672  to  April  1676.  In  the  year  1674,  Shaftesbury 
gave  Locke  a  life  annuity  of  a  himdred  pounds  on  easy 
I  terms.2  The  eager  and  restless  politician  and  the  calm 
and  high-minded  philosopher  remained  on  terms  of 
affectionate  intimacy  till  Shaftesbury's  death.  Tlien,  in 
a  time  of  arbitrary  rule,  came  grief  and  injury  to  Locke 
on  account  of  his  close  connexion  with  the  deceased 
Shaftesbur}^  While  in  Holland,  whither  he  had  gone 
from  fear  perhaps  of  staying  in  England,  he  was,  in 
1684,  deprived  of  his  Studentship  at  Christ  Church,  by 
im  order  of  Charles  the  Second,  servilely  obeyed  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  cathedral  College.  In 
a  letter  to  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at  the 
close  of  1084,  part  of  which  has  been  before  quoted,* 
Locke,  writing  in  a  tone  of  depression,  descrilies  his 
connexion  with  Shaftesl)ur)%  saying  that  it  had  been 
much  niisunderatood,  and  that  he  had  unjustly  suffereil 
in  consequence.    lie  describes  himself  as  having  lived 

*  Tho  old  Eiirl  of  Xorthumberland  had  d'wiX  in  160S.  His  son  and 
SlU'oessor,  with  whom  L<Kke  tnivelled,  died  abroad  in  May  lt»70.  Hi* 
willow,  a  (hiiifjhtcr  of  the  Ylnrl  of  Southampton,  and  cousin  of  Ijidy 
Shaftesbun%  aftcrwaids  niarritMl  Ralph  Alonta^i,  uml>assaiior  at  Paris 
wlio  bi'camo  in  time  Dukt?  of  Montu>(ii. 

*  See  Sliaft^slmry's  letter  to  Lo^'ke  of  November  28,  1«74,  printtil 
in  tho  neoonil  volume,  and  Martyu'a  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  i.  5. 

*  Sco  note  at  p.  201. 
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in  ShaftesbuTy's  house  as  his  medical  adviser  rather 
than  in  any  other  capacity,  and  he  says  that,  thongh 
always  treated  kindly  by  Shaftesbury,  he  improved  his 
fortune  but  little,  and  found  himself  at  Shaftesbury's 
death  without  the  means  which  he  would  probably  have 
acquired  had  he  practised  as  a  physician.^  He  goes  on  to 
deny  in  the  strongest  and  most  unqualified  language  that 
he  had  ever  published  any  political  or  other  pamphlet  or 
treatise  whatsoever.  This  was  in  December  1684.  He  had 
then  published,  he  says,  nothing  but  two  or  three  copies 
of  verses,  which  had  not  gained  him  the  reputation  of  a 
poet.^  And  now,  remaining  in  exile  in  Holland  during  the 
whole  of  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  he  laboured  at 
his  great  work  on  the  Human  Understanding,  which  has 
given  him  with  posterity  a  rank  very  far  above  that 
of  any  king  or  minion  who  in  worldly  power  and  pride 
trampled  on  his  living  worth  and  intellect.  After  the 
Eevolution  of  1688  Locke  returned  to  England,  and  he 
lived  for  sixteen  years  afterwards  in  ease  of  circum- 
stances, honoured  and  famous.  It  is  gratifying  to  read 
authentic  testimonies  of  his  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Shaftesbury.  Le  Clerc  says  that  Locke  "  remembered 
all  his  life  with  great  pleasure  the  satisfaction  which  he 
had  in  intercourse  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  his  good  qualities  did  so  not  only  wuth  esteem, 

^  See  Dr.  John  Brown's  notices  of  Locke  as  a  medical  man  in  his 
interesting  Essay  on  Locke  and  Sydenham  in  **  Horaj  Subsecivte." 

*  There  are  two  poems  by  Locke,  a  short  one  in  Latin  with  transla- 
tion and  a  longer  English  poem,  on  Cromwell  and  his  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  the  Dutch,  printed  in  the  State  Poems  (vol.  i.  i)art  2)  from 
an  Oxford  collection.  Mr.  Martyn  prints  some  verses  written  by 
Locke  in  1672,  addressed  to  Greenhill,  the  painter  (Life,  iL  18),  but 
these  were  probably  not  published  before  1684.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Locke  had  not  the  gift  of  poetry. 
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but  even  with  admiratioa"  Mr.  Coste,  who  had  been 
an  amanuensis  to  Locke,  and  was  long  a  fellow  inmate 
with  him  of  Sir  Francis  Masham's  house  at  Oates.  in 
Essex,  where  Locke  lived  for  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  life,  says  that  Locke  "  loved  to  confirm  his  opinion 
on  any  subject  by  that  of  the  famous  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, to  whom  he  took  a  delight  to  give  the  honour  of 
all  the  things  which  he  thought  he  had  learnt  from 
his  conversation."  "  I  wish,"  also  says  Mr.  Coste,  "  I 
could  give  a  full  notion  of  the  idea  which  Mr.  Locke 
had  of  that  nobleman's  merit.  He  lost  no  opportunity 
of  speaking  of  it,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  suffi- 
ciently showed  he  spoke  from  his  heart."  ^ 

The  Dutch  war,  in  which  France  and  Denmark  had 
joined  as  the  allies  of  Holland,  the  Plague  which,  lastin<7 
fifteen  months,  caused  a  hundred  thousand  deaths,  and 
the  Oreat  Fire,  which,  as  the  Plague  was  dying  out, 
destroyed  two  thirds  of  liOndon,  were  an  accumulation  of 
misfortunes  for  England  in  the  year  1666.  The  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  Ix)n(lon  in  September  of  that  year,  and 
the  session  lasted  till  February  8, 1667.  There  were  now 
great  complaints  of  mismanagement,  extravagance,  and 
misappropriation  of  funds  voted  for  the  war,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  insisted  on  a  close  examination  of 
accounts.^  There  was  a  calculation  that  rather  more  than 
five  millions  and  a  half  sterling  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  for  the  war,  and  only  3,200,000/, 
was  accounted  for.     The  Commons  voted  a  supply  of 

1  *'Tho  Chamotcr  of  Mr.  Locke"  by  Mr.  Peter  Coste,  printed  in 
Locke's  Works,  vol.  x. 

*  Pepys's  Diar>\  Sept.  21  and  Oct  10,  1666.  The  proceeds  of  prize* 
were  estimated  at  800,000/. 
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1,800,000/.,  and  endeavoured,  first  by  a  proviso  iu 
a  money-bill,  and  then  by  a  separate  bill,  to  obtain 
a  Commission  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  war. 
Such  an  inquiry  was  averted  for  the  present;  but  an 
Act  for  appointing  such  a  Conmiission  was  passed  a 
year  later. 

Lord  Ashley  made  himself  conspicuous  during  this 
session  by  eager  support  of  a  bill  for  prohibiting  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle  into  England.  An  attempt  to 
pass  such  a  bill  had  failed  in  the  Oxford  session  of  the 
previous  year ;  but  now  the  bill  became  an  Act.  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  opposed  the  bill,  describes  Ashley  as 
second  only  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  violent 
support  of  it,  and  against  probability,  attributes  the 
eagerness  of  both  Ashley  and  Buckingham  to  per- 
sonal hostility  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  great 
Irish  proprietor.  "  It  grew  quickly  evident,"  says 
Clarendon,  "that  there  were  other  reasons  which 
caused  so  earnest  a  prosecution  of  it  above  the  en- 
couragement of  the  breed  of  cattle  in  England ;  inso- 
much as  the  Lord  Ashley,  who,  next  the  Duke,  appeared 
the  most  violent  supporter  of  the  biU,  could  not  forbear 
to  urge  it  as  an  argument  for  the  prosecuting  it,  that,  if 
this  bill  did  not  pass,  all  the  rents  in  Ireland  would  rise 
in  a  vast  proportion,  and  those  in  England  fall  as  much, 
BO  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  Duke  of  Ormond  would 
have  a  greater  revenue  than  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, which  made  a  visible  impression  on  many  as  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured.  Whereas  the  Duke  had  indeed 
at  least  four  times  the  proportion  of  land  in  Ireland  that 
descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors  that  the  Earl  had  in 
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England,  and  tlie  revenne  of  it  before  the  Bebellion  was 
not  inferior  to  the  others.  But  nothing  was  more  mani- 
fest than  that  the  warmth  of  that  prosecution  in  the 
Honse  of  Peers  in  many  Lords  did  proceed  from,  the 
envy  they  had  of  the  Duke's  station  in  one  kingdom 
and  of  his  fortune  in  tlie  other."  ^  It  is  enough  that  in  a 
period  of  great  depression  of  the  value  of  land  in  England 
English  proprietors,  and  especially  those  of  the  western 
counties,  were  anxious  to  obtain  protection  against  com- 
petition of  Irish  cattla  The  great  fall  of  English  rents 
was  a  sufficient  moving  principle  for  Ashley ;  and  if 
the  bias  of  self-interest  sharpened  his  zeal,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  special  circumstances  did  not  counsel 
an  exception  to  general  rules  of  political  economy,  then 
indeed  little  understood  or  appreciated.^  The  opponents 
of  the  measure  feared  that  the  passing  of  it  might  inflame 
the  Irish  to  rebellion ;  and  Irish  content  was  of  greater 
importance,  when  England  was  at  war  with  France,  and  a 
French  invasion  of  Ireland  was  even  a  probability.  The 
debates  on  this  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  marked 
by  very  great  acrimony.  The  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's  gallant  but  im])etuous  son,  quarrelled  during 
these  debates  both  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 

*  Clarendon's  Continuation  of  Life,  967. 

•  Some  notices  in  Pepys's  Diary  show  very  forcibly  the  deprcusion  of 
the  agricultural  interest  in  England.  Aj)ril  9,  1C(J7  :  **§ever«l  do 
complain  of  abundance  of  land  Hung  uj>  by  tenants  out  of  their  baiuis 
for  want  of  ability  to  pay  their  rents,  an<i  by  name  that  th©  Dnke  of 
Buckingham  hath  6,000/.  so  flung  up.'*  Jan.  1,  1668  :  IVpys  <UneJ 
with  Lord  Crewe,  when  "they  did  tiillc  much  of  the  present  cheapOM* 
of  com,  even  to  a  miracle,  so  as  their  farmere  can  pay  no  rent,  bnt  do 
fling  ui)  their  lands."  Jan.  31, 1068 :  Colonel  Birch  tobl  Pepjrs  of  *'  thr 
gcn<'ral  want  of  money  in  the  country,  that  land  sold  for  Doihin|^  and 
the  many  })cnny worths  ho  knows  of  lands  and  houses  upon  them  with 
good  titles  in  his  count)'  at  sixteen  years' puR-hase."  See  Lord  Ashlej'** 
memorial  to  the  King  of  1669  in  Api>endi.x  1.  of  the  next  volume. 
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with  Lord  Ashley,  and  he  was  on  both  occasions  repri- 
manded and  ordered  to  make  an  apology.^  Lord  Ossory, 
replying  to  Lord  Ashley,  said  that  he  had  spoken  like 
one  of  Cromweirs  councillors.  Lord  Ashley  complained 
of  this  language,  and  the  House  required  Lord  Ossory 
to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  say  "  that  he  is  very  sorry 
for  the  great  ofiTence  he  hath  given  to  the  House,  and 
humbly  desires  their  pardon ;  and  that  he  is  very  sorry 
that  any  words  of  his  should  reflect  on  the  Lord  Ashley, 
for  which  he  desires  the  Lord  Ashley's  pardon." 

Carte,  in  his  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  relates  a 
lively  altercation  in  private  between  Lord  Ashley  and 
Lord  Conway,  an  Irish  proprietor,  who  became  Secretary 
of  State  near  the  end  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign, 
during  the  discussions  of  the  same  bill 

"  Upon  the  news  of  a  French  invasion  and  a  powerful 
army  embarking  at  Brest,  which  was  all  the  subject  of 
discourse,  Lord  Conway  coming  in  before  the  House  sat. 
Lord  Ashley  asked  him  in  the  presence  of  twenty  lords 
how  they  would  do  to  defend  themselves  in  case  the 
invasion  fell  on  Ireland.  Conway  replied  they  should 
not  so  much  as  think  of  it,  for  when  they  had  repre- 
sented to  the  House  that  they  should  be  disabled  by  the 
bill  from  doing  so,  he  [Lord  Ashley]  had  answered  they 
never  had  been  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  when 
they  were  in  danger  England  ever  had  and  ever  must 
defend  them,  and  therefore  they  should  leave  that  matter 
to  him,  who  had  said  those  words,  and  to  the  Parliament 
which  believed  him.  Ashley  replied  with  a  very  super- 
cilious air  :  '  They  knew  better  where  to  lay  the  blame, 
and  that  was  on  those  lords  that  had  driven  the  English 

^  Lords'  Joomals,  Nov.  19,  1666.    Pepys's  Diary,  lame  date,  iiL  839. 
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out  of  the  seaports  and  corporate  towns  sxlA  filled  them 
witli  Irish/  Conway's  answer  was  as  resolute,  *that 
there  were  no  such  lords  in  Ireland,  nor  was  the  matter 
of  fact  true,  for  the  Irish  in  all  their  seaports  and  towns 
put  together  would  not  make  up  one  reasonable  street'" 

Carte  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  Conway,  suspecting 
Lord  Ashley  of  an  ambition  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  took  occasion,  a  few  days  after  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Cattle  BDl,  to  say  to  him  "  that  he  wondered 
exceedingly  to  see  his  Lordship  so  injurious  to  Ireland, 
since  no  man  was  so  likely  in  a  short  time  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  that  kingdom  as  himself,  but  he  had  now 
contracted  an  incapacity  which  waa  not  usuaX;  for  the 
violence  he  had  so  lately  shown  would  make  the  whole 
country  believe  he  came  to  destroy  them  totally,  so  that 
they  would  be  tempted  to  rebel  and  tear  him  to  pieces." 
Ashley  seemed,  said  Lord  Conway,  pleased  with  the  in- 
sinuation, and  vindicated  himself  from  the  cliaige  of 
ill-will  to  Ireland.  "  He  said  that  it  was  true  they  had 
done  an  unnatural  act,  but  the  fault  was  in  the  present 
governors  of  that  country,  who  by  their  settlement,  their 
book  of  rates,  and  other  principles  of  government,  en- 
deavoured to  divide  the  two  kingdoms;  whereas  he  desired 
they  should  be  united  and  sit  in  one  Parliament,  and  then 
all  these  acts  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  though  he 
had  exclaimed  in  the  last  session  at  Oxford  against 
granting  a  liberty  of  conscience  in  Ireland,  yet  as  he 
found  it  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom  in  its  present 
situation,  he  would  befriend  the  country  particalarly  in 
that  point,  and  in  all  others  as  oc<;asions  offered."  Carte 
proceeds,  writing  of  course  on  Lord  Conway's  autho- 
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rity :  "  He  [Lord  Ashley]  was  so  fond  of  the  subject 
that  he  kept  on  the  discourse   and  renewed  his  pro- 
fessions for  an  hour  together,  thereby  convincing  Lord 
Conway,  who  only  proposed  the  matter  in  millery,  of 
his  inclination  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  kingdom  ;  for 
men  of  great  parts  and  cunning  are  seldom  bit  in  that 
way,  unless  they  are  betrayed  by  some  passion  or  other."  ^ 
Tlie  close  of  the  year  1666  found  both  England  and 
France  anxious  to  terminate  the  war.     When  the  war 
began  between  England  and  Holland,  Louis  XIV.  had 
at  first  viewed  it  with  complacency,  as  likely,  by  giving 
to  both  occupation  and  impairing  the  resources  of  both, 
to  prevent  both  from  obstructing  his  designs  on  Spanish 
Flanders.     Later,  France  was  brought  into  the  war  as 
the  ally  of  Holland  under  a  clause  in  a  treaty  made 
between  France  and  Holland  in  1662.      Tardily  and 
ungraciously  had  France  consented  to  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  treaty,  in  contracting  which  she  had  acted 
faithlessly  towards  England ;  and  when  at  last  she  had 
declared  war  against  England,  she  gave  Holland  no 
cordial  or  effective  co-operation.     Louis  then  soon  be- 
came anxious  to  conclude  the  war,  get  rid  of  obligations 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  fulfil,  and  be  free  to  invade 
Spanish  Flanders.      At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1666,  Louis  found  the  King  of  England  ready  to  treat 
for  peace,  while  the  States  General  made  diflSculties, 
hoping  on  their  part  to  prevent  Louis  from  embroiling 
himself  with  Spain  and  invading  Spanish  Flanders  by 
keeping  him  engaged  in  war  with  England.     In  the 
spring  of  1667,  Louis  succeeded  in  making  a  secret 

^  Carte's  life  of  Ormond,  iL  338. 
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arrangement  with  the  King  of  England,  by  which  the 
latter  promised  to  make  no  alliance,  during  the  period 
of  one  year,  with  any  nation  against  France,  or  which 
might    possibly   prejudice    French    interests,   and    to 
make  during  the  year  a  close  alliance  with  France, 
Louis  promised  in  return  to  restore  to  England   the 
French  conquests  in  the   West  Indies  made  in  the 
course    of  the    war.     This    secret    arrangement    was 
made  by  letters  written  by  the  two  Elings  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria,   the   Queen   Dowager   of   England,  the 
mother  of  Charles  and  the  aimt  of  Louis.^       Shortly 
after,  negotiations  for  peace  were    opened    at  Breda 
between  England  and  Holland,  but  the  Dutch  refused 
an  armistice  during  the  progress  of  negotiations.     The 
poverty  of  the  English  exchequer  had  led  to  premature 
reductions  in  the  English  navy,  and  De  Witt,  with  a 
strong  Dutch  fleet  fully  prepared,  saw  his  advantage 
and  determined  to  strike,  while  he  yet  could,  a  heav)' 
blow.      The  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter,  in  June, 
entered  the  Thames,  proceeded  as  far  as  Chatham,  and, 
there  destroyed  by  fire  three  of  our  men-of-war.    This 
was   a  humiliating  disaster  for  England.      Peace  now 
soon   followed.       Louis   XIV.,  secured    by  his    secret 
arrangement  with  Charles,  had  in  the  month  of  May 
entered   Flanders    with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men;   and  his  rapid  conquests  terrified  Holland  into 
acquiescence   in  a   treaty    of  ])eaca      Peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Breda  on  the  thirty-first  of  July,  1607. 

The  Ei\rl  of  Southampton,  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
had  died  in  May,  and  tliat  office  was  now  put  into  Com- 

'  Mignet,  Negotiations  relativof  ik  la  Suoceasion  il*£tf|>agn«,  ill  58. 
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mission,  at  the  King's  instance  and  against  the  opinion 
of  Clarendon.  The  Commissioners  were  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  (George  Monk),  Lord  Ashley,  who  continued  to 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  William  Coventry, 
Sir  John  Buncombe,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford.  Claren- 
don has  given  an  account  of  this  arrangement,  in  which 
he  describes  (he  King  at  the  time  as  being  dissatisfied 
with  Ashley  and  unwilling  to  include  him  in  the  Com- 
mission, and  further  represents  it  as  a  humiliation  for 
Ashley  that,  being  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was 
not  made  an  indispensable  member  of  the  quorum.  It 
is  clear  from  Clarendon's  account  that  the  King  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  appoint  a  small  number  of  Com- 
missioners who  should  all  be  men  of  business,  and  not 
to  follow  the  custom  of  appointing  a  number  of  high 
officials  of  state  who  would  only  give  dignity  to  the 
Commission  and  leave  the  work  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Clarendon,  who  was  strongly  opposed 
to  a  Commission  for  the  Treasury,  but  saw  that  the 
King  had  made  up  his  mind  to  it,  perceived  also  that 
the  King  "would  not  approve  the  old  course  in  the 
choice  of  Commissioners,  who  had  always  been  the 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  two  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  two  other  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
Cotmcil,  besides  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
used  to  be  the  sole  person  of  the  quorum."  The  Duke 
of  York  agreed  with  the  King  in  opinion,  cited  the  case 
of  the  Ordnance  which  had  shortly  before  been  placed 
in  Commission  on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Compton, 
and  contended  that,  as  in  the  Ordnance  so  in  the 
Treasury,  business  would  be  better  done,  "  if  fit  persons 
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were  chosen  for  it,  who  might  have  nothing  else  to  do." 
The  King  proposed  Sir  Thomas  CliflTord,  who,  beii^  a 
member  of  Parliament  of  small  fortune,  had  been  much 
befriended  by  Arlington,  and  was  now  Comptroller  of 
the  Household  and  a  Privy  Councillor,  Sir  William 
Coventry,  and  Sir  John  Buncombe.  The  King  thought 
that  these  three  would  be  enough  for  despatch  of 
business.  Clarendon  then  suggested  the  necessity  of 
naming  Ashley,  because  he  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  urged  the  appointment  also  of  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle  and  some  other  person  of  high  rank  to 
give  lustre  to  the  Commission.  The  King  said,  accord- 
ing to  Clarendon,  that  "  he  did  not  care  if  he  added  the 
General  to  them.  The  Lord  Ashley  gave  him  some 
trouble,  and  he  said  enough  to  make  it  manifest  that  he 
thought  him  not  fit  to  be  amongst  them ;  yet  he  knew 
not  how  to  put  him  out  of  his  place  ;  but  gave  direction 
for  preparing  the  Commission  for  the  Treasury  to  the 
persons  named  before,  and  made  the  Lord  Ashley  cmly 
one  of  the  Conmiissioners,  and  a  major  part  to  make  a 
quorum ;  which  would  quickly  bring  the  government  of 
the  whole  business  into  the  hands  of  those  three  who 
were  designed  for  it,  and  Ashley  rather  chose  to  be  de- 
graded than  to  dispute  it,"  ^  Such  is  Clarendon's  stoiy ; 
but  he  is  commonly  so  f inaccurate  in  details,  and  he  is 
clearly  so  carried  away  by  prejudice  against  Shaftesbury, 
that  the  true  story  probably  is  that  the  King's  desire 
was  to  associate  working  Commissioners,  and  not  mere 
ornamental  c3T)liers,  with  Lord  Ashley,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  of  whom  it  is  very  likely  that  he  at  the 

1  Continuation  of  Clarendon*!  Life,  10S2-8. 
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same  time,  from  some  recent  irritation,  spoke  words  of 
^iisrespect,  which  would  not  displease  Clarendon. 

The  animosity  of  Clarendon  against  Shaftesbury  is 
clear  in  every  allusion  which  he  makes  to  him ;  but 
it  is  not  easy,  in  any  case,  to  extract  from  this  narra- 
tive anything  to  Shaftesbury's  prejudice.     The  alleged 
degradation  disappears  when  it  is  seen  that  the  King 
designed  to  depart    from  the  old  precedents  in  the 
formation  of  the  Commission.     That  the  King,  whose 
inclinations  and  affections  were  ever  varying,  and  who 
was  soon  to  treat  his  old  and  faithfid  servant  Clarendon 
himself  with  heartless  cruelty  and    ingratitude,  was 
at  the  moment  indisposed  towards  Shaftesbury  and 
found  him  troublesome,  may  be  taken  as  proof  that 
Lord  Ashley  had    shown  independence  of   character 
and  had  not  been  the  King's  servile  instrument  either 
in  politics  or  as  Treasurer  of  Prizes.     Pepys  records 
Lord  Ashley's  unwillingness  to  obey  orders  of  the  King 
as  to  the  disposal  of  prize  goods  ;  his  motives  may  have 
been  good  or  bad,  regard  for  the  public  or  self-interest, 
or  perhaps  even  mere  self-will.^      It  also  appears  that 
Lord    Ashley  was  not    quite    pleased  with  the  new 
arrangement ;   it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  he 
should  be  so.     Sir  George  Carteret,  who  was  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  and  was  himself  much  displeased  with  the 
new  Commission,  ("  and  he  hath  reason,"  says  Pepys, 
"  for  it  will  eclipse  him,**)  told  Pepys  that  "  my  Lord 
Ashley  says  they  understand  nothing,  and  he  says  he 
believes  the  King  do  not  intend  they  shall  sit  long."  * 

*  Diary,  ui.  376-8,  January  16,  19,  1667. 
"  Ibid.  May  31,  1667,  iv.  58. 
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Pepys  however  himself  thought  otherwise,  and,  being 
a  man  of  business,  he  thought  the  Commission  a  good 
measure.  A  few  days  later,  Pepys  had  to  attend  the 
Commissioners,  and  was  much  struck  with  their  busi- 
ness-like way  of  proceeding.  Lord  Ashley,  Clifford, 
and  Buncombe  were  the  only  three  present,  with  their 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Downing.  "  I  do  like  the  way  of 
these  Lords,  that  they  admit  nobody  to  use  many  words, 
nor  do  they  spend  many  words  themselves,  but  in  great 
state  do  hear  what  they  see  necessary,  and  say  little 
themselves,  but  bid  withdraw."  ^  Later,  Mr.  Pepys  is  of 
opinion  that  Sir  William  Coventry  is  the  leading  man 
in  the  Commission.  "  I  perceive  Sir  W.  Coventry  is 
the  man,  and  nothing  done  till  he  comes. "^  But  Lord 
Ashley  was  not  likely  to  allow  himself  to  be  led  by 
Coventry,  and  we  may  be  sure,  with  his  active  and 
eager  character,  his  official  experience,  and  his  habits 
of  business,  that  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Com- 
mission. All,  indeed,  were  active,  as  it  had  been 
designed  they  should  be.  Clifford's  activity  was  after- 
wards showTi  in  the  memorable  Stop  of  the  Exchequer. 
Some,  indeed,  regarded  Ashley  as  the  governing  spirit 
of  the  Commission.  Sir  William  Temple  visited  on 
Shaftesbury  his  WTath  for  the  refusal  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  customary'  gift  of  his  plate  when  he 
returned  in  1671  from  his  embassy  to  Holland.^  The 
charming  Lady  Fansliawe  denounces  Shaftesbury  with 
all  an  amiable  woman's  anger,  as  "  the  worst  of  men," 

»  Dian-,  June  3,  1667,  iv.  61. 
«  AufTiist  28,  1667,  iv.  164. 
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for  a  similar  refusal  by  the  Commissioners  of  his  plate 
to  her  husband,  who  had  been  ambassador  to  Spaia^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  new  Commission  began  by 
endeavouring  to  introduce  economy  and  order  into  the 
finances ;  but  this  was  a  task  beyond  their  strength. 

A  few  months  after  this  cliange  at  the  Treasury 
Clarendon  ceased  to  be  Chancellor.  The  great  seal  was 
rudely  taken  from  this  illustrious  and  virtuous  states- 
man on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  1G67.  The  war  with 
Holland,  which  less  than  three  years  before  had  been 
begun  in  national  excitement  against  the  judgment  of 
Clarendon,  and  which  had  lately  brought  disaster  and 
humiliation  on  England,  had  been  terminated  by  treaties 
with  Holland  and  with  France,  concluded  at  Breda  in 
the  previous  month  of  July.  It  was  necessary,  the 
King  found,  to  do  something  to  appease  the  general 
discontent,  and  Clarendon  was  made  scapegoat.  In  the 
course  of  his  administration  he  had,  both  in  the  exercise 
of  duty  and  by  haughty  and  imperious  ways,  made 
many  enemies.  Among  the  foremost  of  his  adversaries 
were  Arlington  and  Coventry ;  they  zealously  urged  his 
removal,  and  were  seconded  by  one  still  more  powerful 
with  the  King,  the  "  lady,"  Lidy  Castlemaine.  At  this 
time  the  King  was  deeply  enamoured  of  another  lady 
at  Court,  the  beautiful  Miss  Stuart,  who  firmly  refused 
his  dishonourable  proposals,  and  whom  in  the  violence 
of  his  passion  he  is  said  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
enabling  himself  to  marry  by  divorcing  himself  on  some 
or  other  pretext  from  his  Queen.  She  married  the  Duke 
of  Richmond ;  and  among  all  the  causes  of  Clarendon's 

*  I^ady  Fftnsliawe*s  Memoirs,  p.  297. 
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fall  none  appears  to  have  been  more  potent  with  Chailes 
than  his  belief  that  Clarendon  had  hastened  this  mar- 
riage to  foil  his  own  designs  on  ^Dss  Stuart  The 
subsequent  persecution  of  Clarendon  in  Parliament  was 
fanned  by  the  King  with  spiteful  eagerness,  notwith- 
standing the  Duke  of  York's  most  zealous  efforts  in  his 
behal£ 

There  is  no  pretence  whatever  for  accusing  Shaftes- 
bury, as  has  been  done  by  Lord  Campbell  and  others, 
of  actively  contributing  to  the  fall  of  Clarendon. 
Clarendon  has  himself  given  a  long  and  circumstantial 
account  of  his  removal  from  the  Chancellorship;  he 
had  no  love  for  Shaftesbury  when  he  wrote  this  narra- 
tive in  exile  ;  he  mentions  Arlington,  Sir  W.  Coventiy, 
Lady  Castlemaiue,  and  others  as  his  enemies :  he  does 
not  so  mention  Lord  Asliley.  Nor  is  Ashley  mentioned 
by  any  other  historian  as  having  a  share  in  this  event 
It  is  true  that  Ashley  had  on  vaiious  occasions  opposed 
Clarendon's  policy  and  opinions,  and  especially  in  1663 
had  actively  concurred  with  Arlington,  Bristol,  and 
Eoberts  in  promoting  a  bill  for  indulgence  to  Dissenters 
which  Clarendon  disapproved.  The  dislike  manifested 
by  Clarendon  for  Shaftesbury  is  not  greater  than  that 
which  he  manifests  for  all  the  younger  statesmen  who 
came  forward  during  his  Chancellorship,  and  did  not 
owe  their  positions  to  himself,  and  exercised  au 
independent  judgment;  and  the  warmest  admirers  of 
Clarendon's  character,  whioli  on  the  whole  merits 
admiration,  must  allow  that  he  was  jealous,  irritable, 
and  imperious.  It  is  also  tine  that  Asliley,  like  most 
of  Charles's  ministers  and  friends,  attended  the  evening 
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receptions  in  Lady  Castlemaine's  apartment,  which 
Clarendon  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  where  Clarendon 
and  Southampton  never  appeared.  The  age  and  long 
devotion  of  these  two  venerable  statesmen,  both  to 
Charles  and  to  his  father,  empowered  them  to  frown 
on  the  mistress;  their  course  deserves  commendation, 
and,  had  they  acted  otherwise,  they  would  have  de- 
served blame.  But  Ashley's  was  a  very  different 
position.  From  an  early  period  of  his  reign  it  was 
Charles's  custom  to  pass  the  evening  in  Lady  Castle- 
maine's  apartment,  and  there  hold  what  Clarendon 
always  calls  "the  nightly  conversation."  All  who 
attended  Charles  in  that  apartment  which  custom 
sanctioned  were  not  debauchees  nor  lovers  of  Lady 
Castlemaine  nor  unprincipled  statesmen  nor  unscru- 
pulous enemies  of  Clarendon.  It  has  been  seen  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  the  French  Am- 
bassador reported  that  both  Ashley  and  Arlington  were 
on  the  best  terms  with  Clarendon.  And  so  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  Ashley  was  Clarendon's  enemy 
at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  that  he  really  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Charles  and  risked  disgrace,  and  camo 
to  be  accounted  a  "  Clarendonian "  by  opposition  to 
the  proposed  impeachment.  There  is  a  remarkable 
entry  on  this  subject  in  the  Diary  of  Pepys,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1667 :  "  Sir  G.  Carteret  and  I  alone  did  talk 
of  the  minous  condition  we  are  in,  the  King  being 
going  to  put  out  of  tlie  Council  so  many  able  men, 
such  as  my  Lord  Anglesey,  Ashley,  Hollis,  Secretary 
Morrice  (to  bring  in  Mr.  Trevor),  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  my  Lord  Bridgewater.     He  tells 
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me  that  this  is  true,  only  the  Duke  of  York  do  en- 
deavour to  hinder  it,  and  the  Duke  of  York  himself 
did  tell  him  so  :  that  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
do  not  in  company  disagree,  but  are  friendly ;  but  that 
there  is  a  core  in  their  hearts,  he  doubts,  which  is  not 
to  be  easily  removed ;  for  these  men  so  suffer  only  for 
their  constancy  to  the  Chancellor,  or  at  least  from  the 
King's  ill-will  against  him."^  A  few  days  later,  on 
January  5,  1668,  Pepys  mentions  that  the  plan  of  dis- 
missing a  certain  number  of  i^rivy  councillors  is  laid 
aside.-  Ashley  is  mentioned  in  a  despatch  of  Colbert 
to  Louis  XIV.,  of  November  15,  1668,  as  one  of 
Clarendon's  party  whom  Buckingham  had  gained  to 
himself  against  Arlington.'  Clarendon  himself  men- 
tions Ashley  once  in  the  narrative  of  his  fall  and  per- 
secution in  such  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  was 
an  op}>onent  of  the  measures  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at;ainst  him.*  ^Ir.  Seymour,  one  of  Clarendons 
opponents,  the  future  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  Speaker  of 
the  ILni.se  of  Commons,  "  told  the  Lord  iVsliley,"  says 
Clarendon,  "that  the  people  would  pull  down  the  Chan- 
cellors house  first,  and  then  those  of  all  the  Lords  who 
adhered  to  liim."  ^Ir.  !Martpi  states  that  Clarendons 
son,  Luironce  Earl  of  Itocliester,  acknowledged  to  tho 
grandson  of  Shaftesbury  that  his  grandfather  had 
opposed  the  motion  for  seiiucstering  and  imprisoning 
Clarendon   on    the    impeachment    by    the    Commons.* 

>  Diary,  iv.  302.  -  Id.  iv.  314. 

^  MiLlii.'t,  N«';j«)<'i;itions  r«»lativos  h  Li  Sin'ci-ssion  d'Espaj^ie,  iii.  58. 
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Lord  Ashlejr's  name  is  not  to  be  fonnd  among  the 
signatures  to  the  protest  entered  on  November  20, 
1667,  signed  by  twenty-eight  peers,  including  Buck- 
ingham, Arlington,  Albemarle,  Bristol,  and  Carlisle, 
against  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords  refusing  to 
commit  Clarendon  on  an  impeachment  without  par- 
ticular treason  assigned.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
then,  that  Lord  Ashley  was  an  opponent  of  the 
endeavour  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  obtain  the 
co-operation  of  the  Lords  for  an  impeachment  on  a 
general  allegation  of  treason,  and  that  his  opposition 
was  so  conducted  as  to  displease  the  King,  bent  on 
the  ruin  of  his  old  and  faithful  minister. 

The  last  years  of  Clarendon  were  passed  in  forced 
exile  in  France,  and  chiefly  at  Montpelier.  In  Novem- 
ber 1667,  he  fled  from  England,  in  obedience  to  an 
order  from  the  King,,  but  leaving  behind  a  manly  vin- 
dication addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  provoked 
an  Act  requiring  him  to  surrender  for  trial  before 
February  1, 1668,  and  dooming  him,  on  failure  of  appear- 
ance, to  banishment  for  life,  to  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  if  he  should  return  to  England,  and  impossi- 
bility of  pardon  except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Claren- 
don was  at  Eouen  when  he  heanl  of  this  Act;  he 
started  in  haste  for  England  to  accept  the  trial  to 
which  he  was  dared ;  but  a  dangerous  illness  seized  him 
at  Calais,  and  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Act  had 
expired  before  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed.  There  was 
nothing  now  for  him  but  exile  till  death.  He  died 
seven  years  after  at  Rouen,  in  December  1674.  The. 
base  ingratitude  of  Charles  and  the  injustice  of  Claren- 
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don*s  contemporaries  have  been  the  gain  of  posterity; 
for  the  fallen  statesman  beguiled  the  weariness  of  his 
exile  by  the  composition  of  those  memoirs  of  the  great 
transactions  in  which  he  had  borne  so  laborioiLS  a  part, 
which,  with  all  their  inaccuracies,  natural  enough  in 
one  writing  at  a  distance  from  his  books  and  papers, 
and  with  all  their  partisanship,  from  which  no  con- 
temi>orary  \iTiter  can  escape,  and  even  with  their 
vanities  and  weaknesses,  ea.sy  to  be  forgiven  in  one 
smarting  in  old  age  and  in  lonely  exile  under  the 
world's  cruellest  injustice,  will  continue  to  delight^  as 
they  have  long  delighted,  as  a  narrative  of  a  most 
eventful  period  of  English  history,  written  in  a  style 
fascinating  by  its  freshness,  and  constantly  elevated 
by  noble  sentiments  and  principles. 

It  is  unnecessary,  after  the  preceding  detailed  state- 
uiont.  to  go  thnnigh  the  wearisome  lal»our  of  exposing 
all  the  fauoiful  misstatements  of  Lord  Campbell  in  his 
n»pi\^5ontatiou  tliat  Lonl  Ashley  Wiis  prime  mover  of 
Claivndon*s  di<i:r.vco.  At  the  close  of  the  la:>t  chapter 
I  ooTumontod  on  Lor^i  CampV-ell's  singular  sneer  at 
I. .ml  Aslilev  a<  Iviiii:  during:  the  seven  vears  which  fol- 
1  *\vo.{  the  Kestontii-n  a  nuiv  •Tn^^asurv  dnidjje.*'  Lord 
l\uuplvll  writes,  in  the  sair.e  p.issa^'e  :  *'  Strange  to  say. 
i:  was  s-^ir.o  years  Ivfort^  ho  l^ecan  seriously  to  trj'  to 
uiiJormiiie  Clan :v Ion."  He  a-lds  tlia:  Ashley  relieves! 
tile  iiuliuss  o!"  TTvasur\"  dn:!^er\*  bv  deUberate  dissi- 
J  si:  in.  •  He  v^nsiJonxl  himself  lound  i\»gularly  to 
atur.i!  :}:e  Ki:.:;  :-.:  Whi:<  :•■'!.  :<>  ixw  court  to  LaJv 
i\\s:le:v.aini.  a::  I  :.^  ou'.tiv.i:  v  ::h  unweariod  as^iduitv 
l::s  rt^j  r.tation  tVr  !:vV2::ous:u  s-.  which  be  did  so  sue- 
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cessfully  as  even  to  rival  that  of  his  master.  But  he 
became  tired  of  routine  business  and  the  life  of  a  mere 
rou^,  and,  seeing  with  satisfaction  the  King's  growing 
dislike  to  Clarendon,  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
widening  the  breach  between  them."  All  these  specific 
statements  are  creations  of  the  biographer's  fancy ;  and 
he  further  imagines  that  Ashley  "  spirited  Lady  Castle- 
maine  to  seek  revenge"  on  Lord  Clarendon  because 
he  had  forbidden  his  wife  to  \\s>\i  her,  and  that  his 
zeal  was  whetted  by  hope  of  being  made  Chancellor. 
Shaftesbury's  su})posed  dissolute  morals  and  imagined 
long  di'eam  of  the  Chancellorship  were  pressed  by  Lord 
Campbell  into  his  service  to  explain  by  conjecture  why 
CVomwell  refused  him  a  daughter  in  marriage,  which  he 
may  or  may  not  have  done,  and  why  he  quarrelled  with 
Cromwell.^ 

There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  Lord  Campbell's 
precise  statements  about  Asliley's  court  to  Lady  Castle- 
maine  and  dissipated  life.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  in  Grammout's  minute  scandalous  chronicle  of 
Charles's  court  from  16G2  to  1G69,  Lord  Ashley's  name 
never  appears.  His  letters  to  his  wife,  printed  in  this 
chapter,  show  a  degree  of  conjugal  affection  and  hap- 
piness certainly  inconsistent  with  that  character  of 
extreme  licentiousness  which  malicious,  coarse,  and 
shameless  libellers  have  foisted  on  careless,  copying 
biographers.  I  believe  that  a  main  cause  of  the  repu- 
tation of  licentiousness,  which,  once  given,  has  stuck  to 
Shaftesbury,  is  the  good  story,  which  may  be  true  or 
false,  of  Charles  having  one  day  said  to  him,  "  Shaftes- 

1  See  pp.  IH  and  120. 
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bury,  you  are  the  wickedest  dog  in  England."^  The 
story  is  to  the  credit  of  Shaftesbury's  wit,  for  he  is  said 
to  have  replied,  "Of  a  subject.  Sir,  I  believe  I  am." 
Charles's  joking  accusation,  even  if  true,  proves  nothing. 
In  a  clever  bitter  tract,  written  against  Shaftesbury 
towards  the  close  of  his  career,  when  he  was  the  mark 
of  all  eyes  and  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  it  is  written 
that  he  is  "  temperate  by  nature  and  habit,"  but  "  rather 
chooses  to  invert  nature  itself  than  suffer  a  disappoint- 
ment in  his  designs  of  revenge ;"  and  that  "  he  accom- 
panies, and  carouses,  and  contracts  intimacy  and  amity 
with  the  lewdest  debauchees  in  all  tlie  nation  that  he 
thinks  will  anyways  help  to  forward  his  private  in- 
trigues." ^  This  is  the  casual  testimony  of  an  enemy 
bearing  all  the  appearance  of  truth.^ 


»  This  ston'  is  variously  tolil.  Lonl  CampWll  tolls  it  iii«^rc  siiitaKr 
for  his  i>uriH>so,  but  1  do  not  know  ou  what  authority  :  "  Shaftoshurv, 
vou  are  the  most  i»rolligate  man  in  my  dominions."  Tlie  storj*  is  toU 
1>y  I^)nl  Chesterti»'ld  with  the  wonls,  *'  the  j;n»atost  rogue  in  Eiii^land.** 
VC'he>terfield's  Works,  ii.  334,  Lord  Mahon's  edition.) 

-  '•  The  Charai'ter  of  a  DisKindtil  Courtier/'  printed  in  Martvn's  Lif^ 
il  362. 

'  Two  lettii-s  to  \a>tk\  .V.shley  of  the  iH'ri«x%coven\l  by  this  rhapter 
may  K'  printed  liere.  The  first  is  from  LaudAdale  abont  i*a>Tnent  of 
a  sum  of  money  «irantod  l»y  the  King,  writt<i^to  Ashley  as  Tn'a>artr 
of  Prizes.  The  letter  is  interestin;:  jls  referrinjMO  one  of  those  cT»nt» 
to  statesmen  and  favouriif>,  of  which  it  is  l>elie\-ed  that  Shafic^lnm' 
never  reeeiveil  one.  The  i-nirnev  alludiHl  to  was  doubtless  I^^rd  A!»h- 
ley's  visit  to  Oxtonl,  when  he  made  Loi.'ke*s  acijuaiutancc. 

"  Whiteh.vil,  Ifaw  80,  1666. 

*'  My  1-okd,  — 1  have  moved  his  Mai*»sty  this  eveningot>n*vmingi«Ay' 
menl  of  niy  ]»:ivy  seal  I'f  17^"/.,  wlii*  h  tin*  King  gntute*!  for  my  ux-  a 
year  aijo,  ana  which  you  know  is  not  assi;:ned  nor  |>aiiL  I  desire*!  thit 
it  ndghl  U*  paid  out  v\'  the  dis4'overits  nf  prize  \s\^*\  and  other  g»»od>, 
whii'h  is  no  pn-t  of  Mr.   Killi^rvw'>  di^-overy.     Thi'.  hi<  M.iir>ry  wa> 

{»le.-».siMl  vcrv  r^-adily  to  gnmt  at  lirst  wonl.  I  then  asked  his  Majesty  if 
le  w.iuld  allow  iiu-  to  >i^-jiifv  s*»  nnifh  to  yuur  I^^rlship,  and  the  K^in^ 
eommandetl  me  to  h*:  your  fAinlship  know  so  much  ft\»m  him,  which  I 
am  »»ure  he  will  tell  you  when  ht;  «ee:i  you.      I  do  heartily  wi>h  y^u 
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a  good  journey  and  a  happy  return.      You  will  please  to  order  Mr. 
Kingdou  to  come  and  speak  with 

**  Your  Lordship's  faithfullest  servant, 

"Lauderdaill." 

The  other  letter  is  from  the  Dowa^r  Queen  of  England,  Henrietta 
Maria,  about  the  payment  of  her  pension,  and  it  is  printed  literaiim. 

"COLOMBE  cc  14  Aufjustf  1667. 

**  My  Lord  Asliley,  Testime  que  jo  fais  de  vre  personne  me  persuade 
que  je  reccuere  dans  les  choscs  qui  ro^ardent  ines  alFaires  et  assigna- 
tions pour  ma  pention  toutes  les  facilitations  qui  depandront  de  voe 
offices  et  ministere  ce  dont  je  rous  en  prie  ct  en  inesme  temps  de 
Tous  assurer  que  jc  recliercheray  de  men  costo  les  occations  de  vous 
temoyguer  nies  ressentiments  avec  les  mesme  suings  et  que  je  suis 
avec  t<)Ute  sorte  de  verite 

**  Vfe  bien  bonne  aniie 

"Hexbiette  Mauie  R. 

**  Pour  milord  Ashley." 


'    .    .V 
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Fragment  of  AiUobiography,  from  birth  (1621)  to  1639J 


Whoever  considers  the  number  and  the  power  of  the  adver- 
saries I  have  met  with,  and  how  studiously^  they  have,  under 
the  authority  of  both  Church  and  State,  dispersed  the  moat 
villanous  slanders  of  me,  will  think  it  necessary  that  I  in  this 
follow  the  French  fashion,  and  write 'my  own  Memoirs,  that 
it  may  appear  to  the  world  on  "\^hat  ground  or  motives  they 
came  to  be  my  enemies,  and  with  what  truth  and  justice  they 
have  prosecuted  their  quarrel  j^  and  if  in  this  whole  narration 

^  This  fragment  is  printed  from  a  copy  at  St.  Giles's.  With  th« 
copy  are  two  pages  of  tne  origmal  in  Shattesbur}'*8  handwriting,  reach- 
ing only  to  the  top  of  p.  vi  So  far  the  copy  entirely  agrees  with  tli© 
original.  The  rest  of  the  original  has  not  been  found.  There  are 
poflsibly  a  few  mistakes  in 'the  copy. 

'  The  opening  passage  of  this  fragment  makes  it  clear  that  Shaftes- 
bnry  composed  it  in  his  old  age.  Mr.  Martyn  states  that  a  work,  of 
which  this  fragment  was  only  the  beginning,  was  entrusted  by 
Shaftesbury,  when  he  fled  to  Holland,  to  the  care  of  Locke,  who,  after 
Shaftesbury's  death  and  Algernon  Sydney's  execution,  burnt  it  from 
fear  of  the  court  ][Lifie,  i.  3,  10).  He  gives  no  authority  for  these 
statements,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  The  stor}'  is  probably  a  fable. 
There  is  no  reference  to  any  part  of  this  story  in  any  Life  of  Locke, 
nor  in  any  of  his  published  correspondence,  nor  in  his  letters  existing 
at  St.  Giles's  (among  which,  besides  many  to  the  grandson,  the  autht^ 
of  the  "Characteristics,"  are  some  written  shortly  after  Shaftesbury's 
death  to  his  widow  and  his  sou),  nor  in  any  of  the  Shaftesbury 
papers,  nor  in  the  Locke  papers  which  I  have  examined  at  the 
Earl  of  Lovelace'^.  It  is  not  probable  that  Shaftesbury  had  regularly 
com]X)sed  the  work  much  beyond-where  this  fragment  ends.  The  only 
other  possible  parts  of  the  work  in  existence  are  the  two  short  notes 
for  the  year  1640,  printed  in  Chapter  II.,  the  fragment  of  a  narrative  of 
events  in  1659,  printed  in  Chapter  TIL,  and  an  account  of  the  state 
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they  find  me  false  or  partial  in  any  particular,  I  give  up  the 
whole  to  whatever  censure  they  will  make. 

My  birth  was  at  Wimbom  St  Gyles  ^  in  the  county  of 
Dorsett,  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  1621,  early  in  the  morning; 
my  parents  on  both  sides  of  a  noble  stock,  being  of  the  first 
rank  of  gentry  in  those  countries  where  they  lived.  My 
mother's  name  was  Anne,  the  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley,  knight  and  baronet,  lord  of  the  manor  and 
place  where  I  was  bom :  my  father.  Sir  John  Cooper,  knight 
and  baronet,  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Kockbom  in  the 
county  of  Hamshyre.  I  was  christened  by  the  name  of 
Anthony  Ashley,  for,  notwithstanding  my  grandfather  had 
articled  with  my  father  and  his  guanlians  that  he  should 
change  his  name  to  Ashley,  yet,  to  make  all  sure  in  the 
eldest,  he  resolved  to  add  his  name,  so  that  it  should  not  be 
parted  with. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  was  of  great  age,  but  of  strong  sense 
and  health;  he  had  been  for  wisdom,  courage,  experience^ 
skill  in  weapon,  agility,  and  strength  of  body  scarce  paraUeled 
in  his  age,  of  a  large  mind  in  all  his  actions,  his  person  of  the 
lowest.  His  daughter  was  of  the  same  stature,  a  modest  and 
a  virtuous  woman,  of  a  weaker  mould,  and  not  so  stirring  a 
mind  as  her  father.  Sir  John  Cooper  was  very  lovely  and 
graceful  l)oth  in  face  and  j)erson,  of  a  moderate  stoture, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  of  an  easy  and  an  afiable  nature, 
fair  and  just  in  all  affairs. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  although  ne4ir  fourscx)re,  had  married 
a  young  lady  that  was  under  twenty  years  of  age,  near  of  kin 
to  the  then  great  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  from 

of  affairs  on  the  opening  of  the  parliament  iu  March  1679,  which 
a]if>ears  in  the  second  vohime.  But  these  were  all  possibly  aepante 
snatches  of  composition.  The  following  short  uipor  of  **Qaenoi»** 
relating  to  this  fragment,  is  among  the  pa])er8  at  St.  Giles's  in  Shaftes- 
bury's handwriting  ;  there  is  no  trace  of  other  similar  notes  or  iiaertes. 
"Queries:—!.  Dr.  Olivian  was  of  the  Palatinate  or  Bohemia. 
2.  The  time  of  my  grandfather's  death ;  3.  of  my  mother^s;  4.  of  mr 
lather's ;  5.  of  Sir  Francis  Ashley's ;  6.  uf  Sir  Daniel  Norton's ;  7.  of 
my  going  to  Oxford;  8.  When  Dr.  KeynoMs  and  Mr.  Carvill  wtro 
]»reachers  at  Lincoln's  Inn.   9.  The  time;  of  tucking  freshmen." 

1  I  generally  fallow  the  nuinuscript  for  the  sptdling  of  names.  The 
wune  names  are  scmetimes  differently  spelt  in  the  same  manmicnpt. 
K<  r  oniinary  won  Is  I  have  thought  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
reader  that  I  should  adopt  modem  spelling,  but  I  have  here  and  therv 
n'tained  or  mentioned  an  old  form  which  seemed  worthy  of  note. 
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whom  lie  expected  great  preferment,  and  from  her  children  ;^ 
but  he  failed  of  his  expectation  in  the  first,  and  his  age,  with 
virtue  of  the  young  lady,  could  not  help  him  to  the  lat4;er,  so 
that  recollecting  himself  ho  resolved,  and  did  accordingly 
settle  all  his  fortunes  in  his  lifetime,  that  they  should  come 
after  his  decease  to  mv  mother  and  father  for  their  lives,  and 
after  that  to  me,  without  his  own  or  their  power  to  alter  it, 
for  he  grew  every  day  more  and  more  fond  of  me,  being  a 
prating  boy  and  very  observant  qf  him. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  at  my  birth  there  wa« 
Doctor  Olivian,  a  German,  a  very  learned  physician  and 
greatly  skilled  in  nativities,  who  took  the  minute  of  my  birth 
and  foretold  great  things  from  it,  which  he  told  several  i)eople 
then  of,  and  me  very  often  since,  for  he  lived  till  I  was  past 
twenty  and  was  always  particularly  kind  and  conversant 
with  me. 

I  continued  at  Wimbom  St.  Gyles  .until  my  grandfather's 
death,  which  was  in  1627,  January  ISth,^  and  so  likewise 
until  my  mother's  sickness,  who  falling  ill  of  the  small- pox, 
whereof  she  died  in  July,  1G28,  myself,  one  brother,  and  one 
sister,  which  were  all  the  children  my  parents  had,  were 
removed  for  some  months  for  fear  of  the  infection  to  Rock- 
bom  and  Whichbury  ;*  the  disease  following  us  causing  our 
change  of  places.  From  thence  afterwards  we  returned  to 
Wimbom  St.  Gyles,  and  continued  there  until  my  father 
married  a  second  time  the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Moryson  and 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Camden,  a  lady 
beautiful  and  of  great  fortune,  a  discreet  woman  of  a  large 
BOiil,  who,  if  she  had  not  given  some  jealousy  to  both  her 
husbands  and  confirmed  it  after  by  marrying  the  person, 
mought*  have  been  numbered  amongst  the  excellent.'^  This 
marriage  caused  our  remove  to  Cashiobury,  in  Hertfordshyre, 
the  jointure  house  of  this  lady  by  her  first  husband,  living 

1  The  name  of  this  lady  was  Philippa  Sheldon. 

*  January  18,  1628,  according  to  the  present  mode  6f  counting  the 
year.     It  was  then  rcckone<l  to  begin  on  March  25. 

*  Rockbome  is  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Fordingbridge  in  Hamp- 
i^hire,  close  to  the  bordcre  of  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Whichbuiy, 
where  Sir  J.  Cooper  also  had  a  house,  is  in  Wiltshire,  close  to  Rock- 
bome ;  and  Wimbome  St.  Giles  in  Dorsetshire  is  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Rockbome  and  Whichbury. 

*  The  form  mougkt  is  -always  used  by  Shaftesbury  for  might, 
^  Her  third  husband  was  Sir  Ricliard  Alford,  knight. 
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there  and  at  Wimbom  St.  Gyles  by  tams,  as  their  business 
or  their  fancy  required  until  March  1630,^  when  my  father 
died  at  Cashiobury,  where  all  his  family  then  was. 

From  a  little  before  my  grandfather's  death  to  this  time,  1 
had  been  under  the  instruction  of  one  Mr.  Guerden*  as  my 
tutor,  who  has  since  taken  the  degree  of  a  doctor  of  physic, 
and  has  been  of  great  practice  in  the  city  of  London.  Old 
Sir  Anthony  chose  him  for  his  being  a  noted  Puritan,  saying 
youth  could  not  have  too  deep  a  dye  of  religion,  business  and 
conversation  in  the  world  would  wear  it  to  a  just  moderation. 
This  man  was  moderately  learned,  a  great  lover  of  money, 
had  neither  piety  proportionable  to  the  great  profession  he 
made  nor  judgment  and  parts  to  support  the  good  opinion  he 
had  of  himself ;  but  he  served  well  enough  ^r  what  he  wis 
designed  for,  being  formal  and  not  vicious.  Upon  the  death 
of  my  father,  tlie  Easter  term  following,  I  made  my  first 
journey  to  London.  I  lodged  at  Sir  Daniel  Norton's  lodging 
in  Three  Cranes  Court,  in  Fleet  Street,  he  being  one  of  my 
guardians  by  my  father's  will,  and  after  the  term  went  down 
with  him  to  South  wick,  his  house  near  Portsmouth  in  Ham- 
shy  re.  Here  Mr.  Guerden  left  me  and  went  not  down ;  but 
1  was  then  taught  by  !Mr.  Fletcher,  who  was  tutor  in  the 
house  to  four  sons  of  Sir  Daniel's,  a  very  excellent  teacher  of 
grammar. 

My  father's  debts,  which  were  very  great,  contracted  by 
his  loss  at  play — his  only  fault,  and  a  very  fatal  one  to  our 
family  -^ — had  raised  so  many  suits,  ami  given  the  then  Court 
of  Wards  and  some  near  relations  and  neighbours  ho{)CS  to 

'  Sir  J.  Cooper  ditd  Muroh  23,  1631. 

2  There  is  a  blank  in  the  niunnscri}>t  for  this  namo.  I  $n]iiily  it 
from  tlie  next  antohiograiphy. 

^  He  was  also  ^'<'nerally  oxtravn^nt.  In  a  letter  from  ljn\y 
Klizal>eth  Harris  (Novenihor  1734)  to  tho  Conntess  of  Slmtteshurr, 
wife  of  the  fourth  Earl,  preservetl  anioni^;  J»nl  Shafteslmn's  ]»ai)ors. 
occurs  this  j»assage :  *' AVhy,  when  mention  is  maile  of  Sir  John 
Cooper's  great  debts  fix>m  ]»lay,  shouhi  not  Ids  very  great  hoispitulity, 
which  was  conspicuous  (some  old  s<Mvants  of  the  family  ha»  ol't  time* 
tohl  me  lie  had  no  less  than  three  houses,  viz.  St  (»ilrs\  H«K'kN>rnc, 
and,  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  I-i»'diard,  all  furnishiHl  >*itli  MTr«nts 
itc,,  and  kept  «)p«'n  house  whenever  h«*  wjis  al  any  of  them),  K*  rr- 
marked  !"  Lidy  Klizabeth  Harris  was  a  gran<idaughtert>t  Sh»t!«->bury, 
sister  of  tin*  thinl  Karl,  the  author  of  llie  **  Characteristics ;"  >lu*  wa* 
motlier  of  James  Harris,  the  author  of  "Hermes."  She  t«>»»k  grrat 
inten'st  in  the  l)iography  of  her  gran«lfatlier,  which  tlie  ftmrth  EsliI 
had  engaged  Mr.  Martyn  to  pre]>are,  endeavouieU  to  procuru  uinttinaUi 
and  wrote  suggestions  to  the  Couutcss. 
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advantage  themselves  in  the  confusion  'and  disorder  of  so 
great  an  estate,  insomuch  that  my  grandfather's  own  brother, 
Sir  'Francis  Ashley,  the  King's  serjeant-at-law,  one  of  more 
elocution,  learning,  and  abilities  than  gratitude  or  piety  to  his 
elder  brother's  family ;  old  Mr.  Tregonwell,  a  near  neighbour 
but  no  good  Samaritan,  one  that  never  knew  generosity  or 
kindness  but  for  himself,  his  horse,  or  his  dog ;  Sir  William 
Button,  a  miserable  wretch ;  the  Earl  of  Danby,^  and  others, 
on  pretence  of  being  creditors  or  sureties,  but  in  truth  having 
an  eye  on  several  parts  of  the  estate  which,  if  sold  in  haste, 
must  become  good  pennyworths ;  these  having  by  the  help  of 
Sir  Francis  Ashley  found  the  way  to  engage  to  their  party 
Sir  Walter  Pye,  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  a  corrupt 
man  who  then  swayed  that  Court,  the  Master,  Sir  Itobert 
Kaunton,  being  not  the  activest  man,  they  quickly  took  the 
estate  by  order  of  the  Court  out  of  my  father's  trustees'  hands 
and  appointed  these  very  men  (except  the  Earl  of  Danby) 
and  their  friends  commissioners  to  sell  the  land,  who  speedily 
despatched  the  matter,  selling  the  nxost  part  to  one  another  at 
their  own  rates  :  Rockbom,  my  father's  seat,  to  Mr.  Tregon- 
well; Damerham,  Martin,  and  Lodyrs,  the  two  first  very  near 
me,  goodly  manors,  to  Sir  Francis,  my  uncle.  This  occasioned 
Sir  Daniel  Norton  to  go  constantly  to  London  every  term, 
and  he  very  often  took  me  with  him  as  thinking  my  presence, 
though  very  young,  might  work  some  compassion  on  the 
Court  or  those  that  should  have  been  my  friends.  My  father 
had  appointed  three  trustees  for  me  and  my  estate.  Sir  Daniel 
Norton,  Mr.  Edward  Tooker  that  had  married  my  father's 
sister,  and  Mr.  Hannam,  of  Wimborn,  a  near  kinsman ;  but 
^Ir.  Hannam,  finding  trouble,  gave  up  the  trust,  not  having 
kindness  for  our  family  to  undergo  either  hazard  or  trouble 
for  us.  Sir  Daniel  and  my  uncle,  Mr.  Tooker,  undertook  it, 
and  refused  to  convey  the  lands  to  such  purchasers  as  the 
Court  of  Wards  sold  the  land  to  by  those  commissioners  of 

'  Henry  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby,  son  of  Sir  John  Dan  vers  who 
had  married,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co- 
heiresses of  the  last  Lord  Latimer ;  he  was  created  by  James  L  Baron 
Danvers,  and  by  Charles  I.  Earl  of  Danby.  lie  died  unmamed,  20th 
January,  1644.  Ho  was  a  soldier,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  medical 
garden  at  Oxford.  (Banks's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerages,  iii.  226.) 
The  title  of  Earl  of  Danby,  wliich  became  extinct  on  his  death,  was 
revived  in  1674  in  the  person  of  the  famous  Lord  Treasurer  Osborne, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds,  whose  mother  was  another  co-heiress  of 
Lord  Latimer. 
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their  own  appointing,  excluding  them  my  father  had  only 
trusted,  and  desired  time  to  sell  the  land  at  hotter  rates ;  and 
in  particular  that  I  might  he  allowed  to  he  a  purchaser  of 
Eockhom,  Pawlett,  and  the  manors  of  Damerham,  Martin, 
and  Lodyrs ;  I  having  an  estate  of  my  own  from  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley,  my  mother's  father,  for  which  I  was  not  in  ward. 
This  was  pressed  in  open  court,  I  heing  then  present;  the 
Court  refused,  unless  the  purchasers,  who  were  also  preeent» 
would  consent.  The  argument  for  Pawlett^  was  that  it  was 
ancient  land  of  my  family ;  for  Eockhom  that  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  Coopers,  near  my  other  house,  as  also  was  Damerham 
and  Martin,  and  that  they  were  all  too  good  bargains  to  be 
sold  from  the  family.  Mr.  Blanchflower,  a  gentleman  that 
was  esteemed  very  near  and  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of 
his  money,  yet  thought  this  so  reasonable  that  he  readily 
consented,  and  declared  that  he  aimed  at  no  other  advantage 
but  his  debt  and  interest  to  be  forthwith  paid.^  My  onde^ 
Sir  Francis  Ashley,  who  had  bought  Damerham,  Martin,  and 
Lodyrs,  and  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Tregonwell,  who  had  con- 
tracted for  Eockhom,  positively  refused,  though  veiy  much 
urged,  to  part  with  their  bargains.  Whereupon  my  trustees 
were  required  by  the  Court  to  convey  the  estates  to  them, 
which  they  refusing,  the  Court  committed  them  to  the  Fleet, 
and  they  were  forced  to  convey  before  released. 

Thus  was  my  estate  torn  and  rent  from  me  before  my  face 
by  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  that  Court,  near  relations 
and  neighbours  who,  I  may  truly  say,  have  been  twenty 
thousand  pound  damage  to  me  ;  yet  Mr.  Tregonwell  had  not 
good  success  in  his  hard  dealing,  for  he  was  so  greedy  of  a 
good  bargain  that  he  looked  not  into  his  title,  and  this  manor 
proved  entailed  on  my  father's  marriage  with  my  mother,  my 
father  having  left  this  out  of  the  fine  he  passed  on  all  his 
other  lands  ^hen  he  conveyed  them  for  the  discharge  of  his 
debts,  not  intending  to  sell  the  place  of  his  father's  bones, 
especially  when  his  other  land  would  more  than  serve  to  pay 
all.  This  blot  was  soon  hit  when  I  came  to  manage  my  own 
matters ;  and  Mr.  Tregonwell's  grandchild  and  myself  came 

1  Pawlott  or  Paulett  had  been  acquired  by  .Shaftesbnry's  gTMt 
grandfather,  Kichard  Cboper,  part  by  purchase  from  Sir  Amias  Paulett, 
and  part  by  grant  from  Henry  VIU.,  who  took  the  manor  from 
Oaunt's  Hospital  at  Bristol.   (Collinson's  Hist  of  Somerset,  iil  100.) 

•  Mr.  Blanchflower  would  be  the  purchaser  of  Pawlett, 
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to  an  af^reemeni,  I  fiuffeiing  liim  to  enjoy  liis  own  and  his 
lady's  life  in  the  manor,  in  which  I  designed  to  bury  all 
animosity  or  ill  will  ab  well  as  lawsuits  betwixt  the  families. 
My  trustees,  notwithstanding  their  forced  conveyance,  yet 
preferred  a  bill  against  my  uncle,  they  having  sold  the  manors 
of  Damerham  and  Lodyrs  before  to  one  for  my  use,  and  my 
nnde  having  bought  it  by  a  particular  that  now  he  endea- 
voured to  avoid ;  for  it  consisting  all  of  old  rents,  my  trustees, 
to  make  it  the  easier  purchase  for  me,  had  granted  all  the 
estates  untilled  to  friends  in  waste  to  the  value  of  some  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  my  uncle.  Sir  Francis,  bought  it  by  the 
same  particular  as  full  stated,  yet  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  this  trust,  and  to  improve  his  great  bargain  in  yet 
two  thousand  pounds  more.     Sir  Francis  Ashley,  being  op- 
posed by  my  trustees  in  this  design,  and  finding  my  separate 
estate,  which  came  to  me  from  his  brother  my  grandfather 
and  was  not  liable  to  wardship,  to  be  the  fund  by  which  my 
trustees  were  enabled  to  give  him  this  opposition,  he  most 
wickedly  designs  the  total  ruin  of  my  fortune,  and  desires  to 
be  heard  on  behalf  of  the  King  to  prove  that  the  deed  by 
which  I  claimed  was  not  valid  to  preserve  that  land  from 
wardship,  and  accordingly  a  day  was  set  down  for  hearing  the 
debate  of  this  deed.     Mr.  Noy  was  then  the  King's  Attorney, 
who,  being  a  very  intimate  frienji  of  my  grandfather's,  had 
drawn  that  settlement ;  my  friends  advised  that  I  was  in 
great  danger  if  he  would  not  undertake  my  cause,  and  yet,  it 
being  against  the  King,  it  was  neither  proper  nor  probable  he 
would  meddle  in  it  for  me  ;  but  weighing  the  temper  of  the 
man,  the  kindness  he  had  for  my  grandfather,  and  his  honour 
80  concerned  if  a  deed  of  that  consequence  should  fail  of  his 
drawing,  they  advised  that  I  must  be  my  own  solicitor,  and 
carry  the  deed  myself  alone  to  him,  which,  being  but  thirteen^ 
years  old,  I  undertook  and  performed  with  that  pertness  that 
he  told  me  he  would  defend  my  cause  though  ho  lost  his 
place.    I  was  at  the  Court,  and  he  made  good  his  word  to  the 
full  without  taking  one  penny  fees.     My  Lord  Cottington 
was  then  Master  of  the  Wards,  who,  sitting  with  his  hat  over 
his  eyes,  and  having  heard  Sir  Francis  make  a  long  and 
elegant  speech  for  the  overthrowing  of  my  deed,  said  openly, 
"Sir  Francis,   you   have  spoke   like  a  good  uncle."     Mr. 
Attorney  Noy  argued  for  me,  and  my  uncle  rising  up  to  reply 

1  A  blflTik  in  the  manuscript  for  the  a^.     This  trial  waii  in  1634. 
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(I  being  then  present  in  conrt),  before  he  could  speak  two 
words,  he  was  taken  with  a  sudden  convulsion  fit,  his  mouth 
drawn  to  his  ear,  was  carried  out  of  the  court,  and  never 
spoke  more. 

I  continued  under  the  care  of  Sir  Daniel  Norton  for  several 
years  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1635.  He  was  a 
worthy  and  an  honest  gentleman,  and  had  been  in  his  younger 
days  a  very  valiant,  experienced,  and  fortunate  sea-com- 
mander ;  he  had  Southwick  by  my  lady,  who  was  heir  of  the 
Whites :  she  was  a  worthy  and  a  shining  woman,  an  excellent 
housewife,  and  mother  of  many  deserving  children,  and  was 
my  godmother.  Sir  Daniel  being  dead,  and  I  of  that  age  as 
now  to  choose  my  own  guardian,  being  above  fourteen,  my 
Lady  Norton  was  desirous  to  continue  me  with  her,  and  the 
rather  because  she  might  reasonably  expect  I  might  prove  a 
husband  for  one  of  her  daughters,  there  being  a  great  friendship 
between  her  youngest  daughter  Elizabeth  and  me  :  and  truly,  if 
the  condition  of  my  litigious  fortune  had  not  necessitated  me 
to  other  thoughts  for  support  and  protection,  the  sweetness  of 
the  disposition  of  that  young  lady  had  made  me  look  no 
further  for  a  wife.  My  uiiclo  Tooker  and  Sir  Walter  Erlf 
both  also  pretended  to  the  care  of  me  ;  Sir  Walter  Erie's  son, 
Mr.  Thomas  Erie,  being  of  the  same  age  with  me,  and  there 
being  the  nearest  friendship  lx>twixt  us  was  imaginable  in  our 
years,  which  incrwised  as  we  grew  older  and  never  to  expire 
but  in  both  our  deaths.  But  my  l)eing  so  very  young  was 
jissisted  with  the  troubles  I  had  already  undergone  in  my  own 
aftairs,  having  now  for  several  years  l>een  inured  to  the  com- 
plaints of  miseries  from  near  relations  and  opprevssioiis  from 
men  in  j)ower,  being  forced  to  learn  the  world  fiister  than  my 
book,  and  in  that  1  was  no  ill  proficient :  yet  1  had  for  mv 
diversion  both  hounds  and  hawks  of  my  own.  I  chose  my 
uncle  Tooker,  my  surviving  trustee,  for  my  guardian,  he  being 
most  vei-s^'d  in  my  allkirs,  my  nearest  relation,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  a  worthy  man,  as  indeed  he  proved ;  he  was  a 
very  honest,  in<histrious  man,  an  hospitable,  prudent  pt^rson, 
much  vahied  and  est^^emed,  dead  and  alive,  by  all  thai  knew 
him.  To  his  lioine  in  Salisbury  my  brother  George,  my 
sisttT  lMiili])j)a,  and  myself  removed  from  Southwick,  where, 
and  at  iMadington,  a  country  house  of  my  uncle's  eight  milt^ 
from  Salishury,  we  continued  until,  in  the  year  1637,  1  went 
to  Oxford  to  Exeter  College,  under  the  immediate  tuition  ul 
Dr.  Prideaux. 
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During  my  residing  with  my  uncle  and  my  being  at  Oxford, 
my  business  often  called  me  to  London  in  the  terms,  where  I 
was  entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Thus  the  condition  of  my 
affairs  gave  me  better  education  than  any  steady,  designed 
course  could  have  done :  my  business  called  me  early  to  the 
thoughts  and  considerations  of  a  man,  my  studies  enabled  me 
better  to  master  those  thoughts  and  try  to  understand  my 
learning,  and  my  intermixed  pleasures  supported  me  and  kept 
my  mind  from  being  dulled  with  the  cares  of  one  or  the 
intentness  I  had  for  the  other. 

I  kept  both  horses  and  servants  in  Oxford,  and  was  allowed 
what  expense  or  recreation  I  desired,  which  liberty  I  never 
much  abused  ;  but  it  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  obliging  by 
entertainments  the  better  sort  and  supporting  divers  of  the 
activest  of  the  lower  rank  with  giving  them  leave  to  eat  when 
in   distress  upon  my  expense,  it  being  no  small  honour 
amongst  those  sort  of  men,  that  my  name  in  the  buttery 
book  willingly  owned  twice  the  expense  of  any  in  the  Uni- 
versity.    This  expense,  my  quality,  proficiency  in  learning, 
and  natural  affability  easily  not  only  obtained  the  goodwill 
of:  the  wiser  and  older  sort,  but  made  me  the  leader  even  of 
all  the  rough  young  men   of  that  college,  famous  for  the 
courage  and  strength  of  tall,  raw-boned  Cornish  and  Devon- 
shire gentlemen,  which  in  great  numbers  yearly  came  to  that 
college,  and  did  then  maintain  in  the  schools  coursing  against 
Christ  Church,  the  largest  and  most  numerous  college  in  the 
University.      This  coursing  was  in  older  times,   I  believe, 
intended  for  a  fair  trial  of  learning  and  skill  in  logic,  meta- 
physics, and  school  divinity,  but  for  some  ages  that  had  been 
the  least  part  of  it,  the  dispute  quickly  ending  in  affronts, 
confusion,  and  very  often  blows,  when  they  went  most  gravely 
to  work.     They  forbore  striking,  but  making  a  great  noise 
with  their  feet,  they  hissed  and  shoved  with  their  shoulders, 
and  the  stronger  in  that  disorderly  order  drove  the  other  out 
before  them,  and,  if  the  schools  were  above  stairs,  with  all 
violence  hurrying  the  contrary  party  down,  the  proctors  were 
forced  either  to  give  way  to  their  violence  or  suffer  in  the 
throng.      Nay,   the  Vice-Chancellor,  though    it   seldom  had 
begun  when  he  was  present,  yet  being  begim,  he  has  some- 
times unfortunately  been  so  near  as  to  be  called  in,  and  has 
been  overcome  in  their  fury  once  up  in  these  adventures.     I 
was  often  one  of  the  disputants,  and  gave  the  sign  and  order 
for  their  beginning,  but  being  not  strong  of  body  was  always 
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guarded  from  violence  by  two  or  three  of  the  sturdiest  youths, 
as  their  chief  and  one  who  always  relieved  them  when  in 
prison  and  procured  their  release,  and  very  often  was  forced 
to  pay  the  neighbouring  farmers,  when  they  of  our  party  that 
wanted  money  were  taken  in  the  fact,  for  move  geese,  turkey 8» 
and  poultry  than  either  they  had  stole  or  he  had  lost,  it  being 
very  fair  dealing  if  he  made  the  scholar  when  taken  pay  no 
more  than  he  had  lost  since  his  last  reimbursement. 

Two  things  I  had  also  a  principal  hand  in  when  I  was  at 
the  college.  The  one,  I  caused  that  ill  custom  of  tucking 
freshmen  to  be  left  off:  the  other,  when  the  senior  fellows 
designed  to  alter  the  beer  of  the  college,  which  was  stronger 
than  other  colleges,  I  hindered  their  design.  This  had  pat 
all  the  younger  sort  into  a  mutiny;  they  resorting  to  me, 
I  advised  all  those  were  intended  by  their  friends  to  get  their 
livelihood  by  their  studies  to  rest  quiet  and  not  appear,  and 
that  myself  and  all  the  others  that  were  elder  brothers  or 
unconcerned  in  their  angers  should  go  in  a  body  and  strike 
our  names  out  of  the  buttery  book,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  had  the  effect  that  the  senior  fellows,  seeing  their 
pupils  going  that  yielded  them  most  profit,  presently  stnick 
sail  and  articled  with  us  never  to  alter  the  size  of  our  beer, 
which  remains  so  to  this  day. 

The  first  was  a  harder  work,  it  having  been  a  foolish  custom 
of  great  antiquity  that  one  of  the  seniors  in  the  evening 
called  the  freshmen  (which  are  such  as  came  since  that  time 
twolvemonth)  to  the  fire  and  made  them  hold  out  their  chin, 
and  they  with  the  nail  of  their  right  thumb,  left  long  for  that 
purpose,  grate  off  all  the  skin  from  the  lip  to  the  chin,  and 
then  cause  them  to  drink  a  beer  glass  of  water  and  salt  The 
time  approaching  when  I  should  be  thus  used,  I  considered 
that  it  had  happened  in  that  year  more  and  lustier  young 
gentlemen  had  come  to  the  college  than  had  done  in  several 
years  before,  so  that  the  freshmen  were  a  very  strong  l>ody. 
Upon  this  I  consulted  my  two  cousin-germans,  the  Tookers,* 
my  aunt's  sons,  both  freshmen,  both  stout  and  very  strong, 
and  several  others,  and  at  last  the  whole  party  were  cheer- 
fully engaged  to  stand  stoutly  to  defence  of  their  chins.  We 
all  apj)eared  at  the  fires  in  the  hall,  and  my  Lord  of  Pern- 
brook's  son  calling  me  first,  as  we  knew  by  custom  it  would 

^  There  is  here  a  blank  in  the  manuscript;  the  name  is  fUppUed 
by  conjecture.  . 
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begin  with  me,  I  aceording-  to  agreement  gave  the  signal, 
striking  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  immediately  the  freshmen 
fell  on,  and  we  easily  cleared  the  buttery  and  the  hall,  but 
bachelors  and  young  masters  coming  in  to  assist  the  seniors, 
we  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  a  ground  chamber  in  the 
quadrangle.  They  pressing  at  ther  door,  some  of  the  stoutest 
and  strongest  of  our  freshmen,  giant-like  boys,  opened  the 
doors,  let  in  as  many  as  they  pleased,  and  shut  the  door  by 
main  strength  against  the  rest  ;*  those  let  in  they  fell  upon 
and  had  beaten  very  severely,  but  that  my  authority  with 
them  stopped  them,  some  of  them  being  considerable  enough 
to  make  terms  for  us,  which  they  did,  for  Dr.  Prideaux  being 
called  out  to^  si>ppress  the  mutiny,,  the  old  Doctor,  always 
favourable  to  youth  offending  out  of  courage,  wishing  with 
the  fears  of  those  we  had  within,  gave  us  articles  of  pardon 
for  what  had  passed,  and  an  utter  abolition  in  that  college  of 
that  foolish  custom. 

Being  now  grown>  up  towards  a  man,  several  marriages 
were  proposed,  and  amongst  others  a  half-sister  of  Mr.  Eogers, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Banister  by  Mr.  Eogers  his  mother. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  of  the  same  county,  a  near  neighbour,  of  a 
noble  family  and  estate,  a  proper  handsome  man,  and  indeed 
»  very  worthy  noble  gentleman,  and  one  that  thought  so  well 
ef  himself  as  gave  him  a  value  with  others.  The  Earls  of 
Hertford  had  married  into  his  famUy,  which  filled  his  sails 
with  no  small  vanity.  This  match  Dr.  Olivian,  my  great 
friend,  earnestly  pressed  me  to,  not  only  as  it  was  every  way 
suitable  and  fit  for  me,  but,  as  he  positively  affirmed,  he  saw 
by  his  art  there  would  be  feuds  and  great  danger  to  me  if  it 
was  not  a  match,  and,  if  it  were,  he  could  assure  me  she 
would  prove  a  vast  fortune,  professing  he  had  no  concern  in 
it  above  mine ;  and  I  did  truly  believe  so,  but  I  told  him  I 
could  not  see  a  possibility  of  her  being  so  great  a  fortune  or 
having  considerable  addition  to  her  present  portion,  since  her 
father  had  divers  sons,  and  some  married.  He  replied  he 
was  sure  of  the  thing,  but  could  not  tell  me  how  it  should  be; 
and  this  lady,  after  marrying  my  Lord  Maynard,  by  the  death 
of  her  brothers  and  strange  unequal  humour  of  her  father, 
came  to  be  a  very  great  fortune  indeed.  But  my  uncle 
Tooker,  considering  the  great  use  I  had  of  powerful  friends, 
advised  me  to  make  address  to  one  of  my  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry's  daughters ;  which  with  his  assistance  I  did,  and 
was  kindly  received  by  my  lord  and  his  lady.     And  notwith- 
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standing  I  was  very  young  and  unexperienced  in  love 
yet  the  prudence  and  affection  of  the  lady  I  addressed  to 
overlooked  that  and  made  a  judgment  what  I  was  like  to  be 
for  a  man  or  a  hushand  rather  than  how  good  love-speeches 
I  then  made ;  for  I  did  that  very  ill,  was  very  talkative  and 
good  company  to  her  sisters,  but  my  love  to  her  gave  me  that 
desire  to  seem  excellent  that  I  coidd  say  nothing,  insomuch 
that  her  mother  and  they  suspected  that  I  was  more  inclined 
to  one  of  them,  but,  that  being  cleared,  all  matters  went 
successfully  on,  and  we  were 'married  in  February  1638.^ 
But  before  our  marriage  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Olivian's  pre- 
dictions began  to  have  their  effect ;  for  Mr.  Rogers,  hearing 
where  my  address  was,  did,  by  the  favour  of  my  Lord  Got- 
tington,  then  a  suitor  to  the  elder  sister,  earnestly  press  to 
be  admitted  a  servant  to  my  mistress,  but  neither  she  nor 
her  friends  would  admit  it,  but  yet  the  offer  and  attempt  was 
so  open  and  avowed  that  it  began  a  never  reconciled  fend 
betwixt  us,  he  having  offered  me  the  highest  iiyory,  and 
merely  out  of  malice. 

My  wife  and  I  lived  with  my  Lord  Keeper  at  Durhini 
House  aud  Canbury,'*  and  I  very  often  went  to  my  own 
house  in  the  country,  where,  though  young,  I  made  it  one 
part  of  ray  business  to  show  Mr.  Kogers  in  his  stately  and 
ambitious  humour,  which  did  ea^^ily  disoblige  those  of  best 
quality,  and  by  degrees  make  others  not  so  fond  of  him.  The 
eastern  part  of  Dorsetshire  had  a  bowling-green  at  Hanley,' 
where  the  gentlemen  went  constantly  once  a  week,  though 
neither  the  f:jreen  nor  accommodation  was  inviting,  yet  it  wis 
well  placed  for  to  continue  the  corre8j)ondence  of  the  gentry 
of  those  parts.     Thither  resorted  Mr.  Hastings  of  Woodland 

»  February  1639. 

2  I)iirham  House  was  in  the  Strand,  overlooking  the  river.    Canbunr 
is  (\inonburv,  in  Islington,  where  there  was  a  mansion  at  this  time 
rent  oil  by  the  Lonl  Keeper  from  the    Earl   of  Xorthampton.     Thi« 
muMsion  had  Iwcu  built  m  1432  for  the  Prior  of  the  Canons  of  St 
Bartljolomew.     It  was  Iwught  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Sir  John 
Sjunsor,  whose  ilau«»hter  and  heir  married  the  first  Earl  of  NorthaBif>- 
ton.     There  was  a  tradition  that  the  old  houst*  hail  been  built  for  thi* 
Prior  for  a  penny  a  dav ;  this  and  the  salubrity  of  ('anbury  are  alluded 
to  in  a  poem  pui>lisheil  in  1743  in  the  "  (lentleman's  Mag.iziu«  :" 
**  N\)W  ('anbur)''s  numerous  turrets  rise  to  view, 
Xo  costly  structure,  if  the  tale  Iw  true  ; 
Here  city  doctors  bid  the  sick  reiuiir 
Only  too  oft  to  die  in  l>etter  air.' 
'  Hanley  or  ilnndley,  near  Cranborne  and  Wimbome  St.  Gilea 
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Sir  Gerard  Nappeir,  Mr.  Eogers,  Sir  William  Uvedall,  Mr. 
Carent  of  Woodyats,  Mr.  Okeden,  Mr.  Butler,  father  and  son, 
and  Mr.  Edward  Hooper  of  Boryds,^  Mr.  Ryves  of  Eayuston, 
Mr.  Holies,  Mr.  Chafin  of  Chettle,  Mr.  Hussey  of  Edmonds- 
ham,  Mr.  Emley,  Mr.  Amey,  Sir  George  Moreton,  and  my- 
self, with  several  others.  Here  I  omitted  no  opportunity, 
and  it  was  often  given,  to  show  Mr.  Eogers,  where  his  coach 
and  six  horses  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  their  envy.  His 
garb,  his  discourse,  all  spoke  him  one  that  thought  himself 
above  them,  which  when  observed  to  them  they  easily  agreed 
to.  My  family,  alliance,  fortune  being  not  prejudiced  either 
by  nature  or  education,  gave  me  the  juster  grounds  to  take 
exceptions ;  besides  my  atfable,  easy  temper,  now  with  care 
improved,  rendered  the  stiiShess  of  his  demeanour  more 
visible. 

Mr.  Hastings,  by  his  qucdity,  being  the  son,  brother,  and 
uncle  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  and  his  way  of  living,  had 
the  first  place  amongst  us.  He  was  peradventure  an  original 
in  our  age,  or  rather  the  copy  of  our  nobility  in  ancient  days 
in  hunting  and  not  warlike  times ;  he  was  low,  very  strong 
and  very  active,  of  a  reddish  ilaxen  hair,  his  clothes  always 
green  cloth,  and  never  all  worth  when  new  live  pounds.  His 
house  was  perfectly  of  the  old  fashion,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
park  well  stocked  with  deer,  and  near  the  house  rabbits  to 
serve  his  kitchen,  many  fish-ponds,  and  great  store  of  wood 
and  timber ;  a  bowling-green  in  it,  long  but  narrow,  full  of 
high  ridges,  it  being  never  levelled  since  it  was  ploughed ; 
they  used  round  sand  bowls,  and  it  had  a  baiiqueting-house 
like  a  stand,  a  large  one  built  in  a  tree.  He  kept  all  manner 
of  sport-hounds  that  ran  buck,  fox,  hare,  otter,  and  badger, 
and  hawks  long  and  short  winged;  he  had  all  sorts  of  nets 
for  fishing  ;  he  had  a  walk  in  the  New 'Forest  and  the  manor 
of  Christ  Church.  This  last  supplied  him  with  red  deer,  sea 
and  river  fish ;  and  indeed  all  his  .neiglibours*  grounds  and 
royalties  were  free  to  him,  who  bestowed  all  his  time  in 
such  sports,  but  what  he  borrowed  to  caress  his  neighbours* 
wives  and  daughters,  there  being  not  a  woman  in  all  his 
walks  of  the  degree  of  a  yeoman's  wife  or  under,  and  under 
the  age  of  forty,  but  it  was  extremely  her  fault  if  he  were  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  her.  This  made  him  very  popular, 
alw^ays  speaking  kindly  to  the  husband,  brother,  or  father, 

*  Boryds,  Boridge,  or  Boveridge. 
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who  was  to  boot  very  welcome  to  his  house  whenever  he 
camo.     There  he  found  beef  pudding  and  small  beer  in  great 
plenty,  a  house  not  so  neatly  kept  as  to  shame  him  or  his 
dirty  shoes,  the  great  hall  strewed  with  marrow  bones,  full  of 
hawks'  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and*  terriers,    the  upper 
sides  of  the  hall  hung  with  the  fox-skins  of  this  and  the  last 
year's  skinning,  here  and  there  a  polecat  intermixed,  gims 
and  keepers'   and  huntsmen's    poles  in*  abundance.      The 
parlour  was  a  large  long  room,  as  properly  furnished ;  on  a 
great  hearth  paved  with   brick  lay  some   terriers  and  the 
choicest  hounds  and  spaniels ;  seldom  but  two  of  the  great 
chairs  and  litters  of  youn^^  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be 
disturbed,  he  having  always  three  or  four  attending  him  at 
dinner,  and  a  little  white  round  stick  of  fourteen  inches  long 
lying  by  his  trencher,  that  he  might  defend  such  meat  as  he 
had  no  mind  to  part  with  to  them^     The  windows,  which 
were  very  large,  served  for  places  to  lay  his  arrows,  crossbows^ 
stonebows,  and  other  such  like  accoutrements ;   the  comeTS 
of  the  room:  full  of  the  best  chose  hunting  and  hawking  poles; 
an  oyster-table  at  the  lower  end,  which  was  of  constant  use 
twice  a  day  all  the  year  round,  for  he  never  failed  to  eat 
oysters  before  dinner  and  supper  through  all  seasons  :  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Poole  supplied  him  with  them.     The 
upper  part  of  this  room  had  two  small  tables  and  a  desk,  on 
the  one  side  of  which  was  a  church  Bible,  on  the  other  the 
Book  of  Martyrs  ;  on  the  tables  were  hawks'  hoods,  bells, 
and  such  like,  two  or  three  old  green  hats  with  their  crowns 
thrust  in  so  as  to  hold  ten  or  a  dozen  eggs,  which  were  of  a 
pheasant  kind  of  poultry  he  took  much  care  of  and  fed  himself; 
tables,  dice,  cards,  and  boxes  were  not  wanting.   In  the  hole  of 
the  desk  were  store  of  tobacco-pipes  that  had  been  used.     On 
one  side  of  this  end  of  the  room  was  the  door  of  a  closet, 
wherein  stood  the  strong  beer  and  the  wine,  which  never 
camo  thence  but  in  'single  glasses,  that  being  the  rule  of  the 
house  exactly  observed,  for  he  never  exceeded  in  drink  or 
permitted  it.     On  the  other  side  was  a  door  into  an  old 
chapel  not  used  for  devotion  ;  the  pulpit,  as  the  safest  place, 
was  never  wanting  of  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  pasty  of  venison, 
j^ainmon  of  bacon,  or  great  apple-pie,  with  thick  crust  ex- 
tremely baked     His  table  cost  him  not  much,  though  it  was 
very  good  to  eat  at,  his  sports  supplying  all  but  beef  an<l 
mutton,  except  Friday,  when  he  had  the  best  Kea-hsh  as  well 
as  other  fish  he  could  get,  and  was  the  day  that  his  neigh- 
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bouTS  of  best  quality  most  visited  bim.  He  never  wanted  a 
London  pudding,  and  always  sung  it  in  with  "  my  part  lies 
therein-a."  He  drank  a  glass  of  wine  or  two  at  meals,  very 
often  syrup  of  gilliflower  in  his  sack,  and  had  always  a  tun 
glass  without  feet  stood  by  him  holding  a  pint  of  small  beer, 
which  he  often  stirred  with  a  great  sprig  of  rosemary.  He 
was  well  natured,  but  soon  angry,  called  his  servants  bastard 
and  cuckoldy  knaves,  in  one  of  which  he  often  spoke  truth  to 
his  own  knowledge,  and  sometimes  in  both,  though  of  the  same 
man.  He  lived  to  a  hundred,  never  lost  his  eyesight,  but 
always  writ  and  read  without  spectacles,  and  got  to  horse 
without  help.  Until  past  fourscore  he  rode  to  the  death  of  a 
stag  as  well  as  any.^ 

Sir  Gerard  Nappeir  had  one  of  the  best  estates  in  the 
county,  was  a  deputy-lieutenant,  colonel  of  the  western 
regiment,  a  good  housekeeper,  well  versed  in  all  his  country 
business  and  employments,  but  had  not  a  genius  above  that, 
and  of  a  temper  inclined  to  envy,  not  obliging,  and  to  speak 
as  ill  as  he  could  of  the  absent  Sir  George  Moreton,  of  the 
noble  family  of  Cardinal  Moreton,  that  wise  and  worthy 
statesman  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  days  ;  he  was  of  the  shape 
and  temper  of  his  family,  large,  strong,  stout,  generous  and 
plain-hearted,  but  wanting  conduct  had  much  worsted  his 
estate,  which  from  the  Cardinal's  time  had  always  been  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  county.  Sir  William  Uvedall  was  of 
a  good  family  and  fortune,  and  would  have  had  a  considerable 
regard  in  his  country,  had  not  those  things  which  were  good 
in  him  been  drowned  in  his  excessive  covetousness  ;  he  had 
got  together  and  hid  in  house  many  thousand  pounds,  which 
were  afterwards  stolen  from  him  by  some  that  got  intelligence 

1  This  racy  sketch  of  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  often  separately  printed, 
and  is  in  the  "Connoisseur,"  No.  81,  August  14,  1755.  It  has  been 
hitherto  printed  with  some  few  inaccuracies  and  variations.  The  **  my 
part  lies  therein-a"  has  been  wrongly  printed  **  my  pert  eves,"  Ac  and 
80  written  in  die  copy  at  St.  Giles's.    This  is  part  of  an  old  catch, 

"  There  lies  a  pudding  in  the  fire, 
And  my  part  lies  therein-a. 
Wlien  sliaU  I  call  in,  0  ! 
Thy  good  fellows  and  mine-a  ? " 

I  owe  this  piece  of  information  to  "Notes  and  Queries,"  2d  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  323.  There  is  a  portrait  of  this  Hon.  Henry  Hastings  at 
St.  Giles^  and  an  engraving  from  the  portrait  in  Hutchina's  Hist  of 
Dorset,  ii  510. 

VOL.  L  b 
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of  it.  Mr.  Carent  was  of  a  good  estate,  and  of  a  very  ancient 
family,  a  lean,  tall  old  man,  very  worthy  and  honest.  Mr. 
Hooper  was  a  judicious,  discreet  country  gentleman,  of  a 
good  estate.  Mr.  Chafin  was  a  personahle,  well-carriaged 
man  of  a  good  estate,  wanted  neither  understanding  nor  value 
for  himself,  was  an  enemy  to  the  Puritan  party. 

These  were  the  men  of  most  consideration  and  sway  that 
resorted  to  that  meeting;  hut  in  that  eastern  part  of  the 
county  there  were  other  men  of  power  that  came  not  to  the 
meeting.  Sir  Walter  Earl  of  Charhorow,  Mr.  Hannam  of 
Wimbom,  both  worthy  and  honest  gentlemen,  lovers  of  their 
country,  and  no  admirers  of  Mr.  Rogers  his  way.  Sir  Walter 
had  been  a  Low  Country  soldier,  valued  himself  upon  the 
sieges  and  service  he  had  been  in  ;  his  garden  was  cut  into 
redoubts  and  works  representing  these  places,  his  house  hung 
with  the  maps  of  those  sieges  and  fights  had  been  most  famous 
in  those  parts.  They  were  both  inclined  to  the  Puritan. 
Sir  Francis  Fulford,  ^Ir.  John  Tregonwell  of  Milton,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Tregonwell  of  Anderson,  may  be  also  reckoned 
among  the  eastern  men,  since  their  seate  are  much  nearer 
Blandford  than  Dorchester.  Sir  Francis  Fulford  was  of  a 
very  ancient  and  noble  family  in  iJevonshire,  had  an  estate 
and  lived  most  in  our  country.  Colonel  Bingham  was  of  a 
very  noble  and  ancient  family  that  had  been  possessed,  and 
left  their  names  to  many  towns,  in  this  county  and  Somerset ; 
he  had  now  a  good  estate,  and  was  a  very  honest,  good  man, 
and  a  Puritan.  Mr.  John  Tregonwell  enjoyed  his  nightcaps, 
his  poached  eggs,  his  chamber  pleasures,  and  thouj^ht  no 
further  of  the  world.  Mr.  Thomas  Tregonwell  was  perfectly 
his  father's  son.  These  two  had  the  old  man's  estate  almost 
equally  divided,  so  that  he  that  had  least,  which  was  the 
youngest,  had  near  1,700/.  per  annum. 

Tlie  western  side  afforded  several  men  of  quality,  the  Earl 
of  !Bristoll  at  Sherborn  and  his  son  the  Lord  Digby,  Sir  John 
Strangwaies  of  Abotsbur}',  Sir  John  Heal  of  Clifton,  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard  of  Woolton,  !Mr.  Coker  of  May|K)uder, 
Mr.  Angel  1  Gray,^  and  divers  others.  The  Earl  of  Bristol 
was  retired  from  all  business,  and  lived  privately  to  himj*elf ; 
but  his  son,  the  I>ord  IMgby,  a  very  handsome  young  man,  of 
great  courage  and  learning,  and  of  a  quick  wit,  began  to  show 

*  Mr.  AnchitcU   Orev,  mentioned  by  Clarendon  as  a  Dorsotshirf 
royalist.     (Hist,  of  Rebellion,  ii.   17.) 
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himself  to  the  world,  and  gave  great  expectations  of  himself, 
he  heing  justly  admired  hy  all,  and  only  gave  himself  dis- 
advantage with  a  pedantic  stiffness  and  affectation  he  had 
contracted.^  Sir  John  Strangwaies  was  very  considerable 
both  for  estate  and  family,  a  wise,  crafty,  experienced  man, 
but  extremely  narrow  in  expenses,  a  great  enemy  of  the 
Puritans  ;-  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  of  a  very  noble  family 
and  good  estate,  a  very  honest,  well-natured,  worthy  man,  a 
favourer  of  the  Puritans.^  Sir  John  Heal  had  a  very  great 
estate,  was  a  personable,  well-natured,  honest  gentleman,  very 
generous,  kept  a  great  house;  his  fault  was  only  that  he 
loved  the  cup,  and  that  way  of  over-caressing  his  friends. 
Mr.  Coker,  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  a  most  worthy,  dis- 
creet gentleman,  very  knowing  in  the  justice,  government, 

^  Lord  Digby,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  now  twenty- 
seven.  In  four  years  from  this  time  he  was  Secretary  of  State  to 
Charles  the  First.  He  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Bristol  in 
1653.  He  became  a  Roman  Catliolic  before  the  Restoration.  He  was 
bom  in  1612,  and  died  in  1677.  Being  an  avowed  Roman  Catholic,  he 
was  not  admitted  to  olfice  in  Charles  II.'s  reign  ;  but  he  from  time  to 
time  exercised  great  influence  over  the  King;  and  he  was  at  times  out 
of  favour  and  in  opposition.  In  the  violent  debates  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1675  Bristol  made  an  attack  on  Shaftesbury;  the  House 
interfereil  and  ordered  Bristol  to  beg  pardon,  and  resolved  that  what 
he  had  said  had  made  no  impression  on  them  to  Shaftesbury's  prejudice 
(Lords'  Joum.  Nov.  20,  1675.)  Shortly  before,  his  son,  Lord  Digby, 
had  made  a  violent  si)eech  against  Shaftesbury  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Dorsetshire  (August  27,  1675),  for  which  Shaftesbury  brought  an  action 
and  obtained  a  thousand  pounds  damages. 

*  In  1644  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  at  the  head  of  a  parliamentary  force  stormed 
and  destroyed  the  house  of  Sir  John  Strangways,  at  Abbotsbury 
(chap.  iiL  p.  62).  Sir  John  died  in  1666.  His  heir,  Colonel  Giles 
Strangways,  inherited  Cavalier  politics;  he  was  member  for  Dorsetshire 
in  the  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  support  of  the  Court  and  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1675. 
Roger  North  in  his  "Examen"  speaks  of  Strangways  ^vith  great 
admiration  as  Shaftesbury's  great  opponent  in  Dorsetshire,  aud  as 
having  organized  the  opposition  to  Shaftesbury  when  Chancellor  for 
his  having  issued  writs  for  the  House  of  Commons. 

»  The  Trenchards  had  been  long  seated  at  Woolton,  Wolveton  or 
Wolverton,  near  Dorcliester.  This  Sir  Thomas  was  sixth  in  descent 
from  tie  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard  who,  in  1506,  entertained  at  Wol- 
verton Philip,  king  of  Castile,  driven  by  a  storm  into  the  port  of 
Weymouth.  A  giandson  of  his,  Sir  John  Trenchard,  was  accused 
with  Russell  and  Sydney  for  the  Rye  House  Plot,  but  escaped  con- 
viction, had  afterwards  another  narrow  escape  for  his  life,  having 
joined  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  ultimately  became  Secretary  of 
State  under  William  IIL 

h  2 
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and  affairs  of  the  country,  of  a  good  estate.  Mr.  Gray  wanted 
neither  discretion  nor  cunning,  no  friend  to  the  Puritan,  and 
by  consequence  not  in  love  with  his  neighbours  of  Dorchester, 
who  were  totally  devoted  that  way,  being  managed  by  their 
parson,  Mr.  White,  one  of  the  wisest  and  subtlest  of  that 
sort  of  men. . 

This  was  the  state  of  Dorsetshyre  at  that  time.  The  neigh- 
bour county  of  Somersett  was  then  divided  into  two  warm 
factions,  Sir  John  Stowel  and  my  Lord  Pawlett  leading 
the  one  side,  Sir  Robert  Philips  and  !Mr.  John  Coventry  the 
other.  Sir  John  was  one  of  a  very  ancient  family,  very  great 
estate,  haughty  and  obstinate.^  The  Lord  Pawlett  was  a 
cunning,  crafty  old  fox.^  Sir  Robert  Philips  was  a  very  able, 
well  accomplished  man,  and  Mr.  Coventry  being  eldest  son  by 
the  last  lady  to  my  Lord  Keeper,^  had  married  a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Coles,*  who  had  a  very  good  fortune  in  that  county. 
He  had  besides  the  support  of  his  father's  greatness  all  that 
nature  or  education  could  do  for  him,  and  was  every  way  an 
extraordinary  person,  and  had  continued  so,  if  he  had  not 
drowned  much  of  that  and  his  health  in  sacrificing  to  Bacchus. 
This  country  evil  began  to  spread  it.self  into  Dorset.^hyre. 
Mr.  Rogers  his  ambition  and  his  ill-will  to  mo  gave  me  the 
alarm  to  provide  against  him  and  t<^)  prosecute  my  design  to 
make  him  to  be  understood  by  liis  greatijst  and  most  potent 

1  Sir  John  Stowel  or  Stawel  was  a  zealous  rovalist,  an<l  a  oliiof 
promoter  ot*  the  Western  Comities'  Association  org-niized  in  ItU')  for 
effeetin*^  pea(;e,  throufch  tlie  clubmen.  (Clarendon's  Hist,  of  Krl»»*llion, 
viii.  258.)  The  part  which  he  took  in  this  Assoi'iation  is  exactly 
such  as  is  wrongly  ascribed  to  Shaftesburj'  in  Locke's  fmgineut  of  i 
Memoir. 

2  The  first  Baron  Pawlett,  Paulett,  or  Poulett,  creattnl  a  peer  by 
Charles  1.,  gnmdson  of  Sir  Amias  Pawlett. 

s  Lord  Coventry,  the  Lor<l  Keeper,  was  twice  Tiiarrie<l ;  first  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Kdward  Sebrij^ht,  escj.  of  Besfonl  in  \Von*estcr>uir\% 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Thoma.s,  who  succeetled  to  his  title,  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  John  Hare  of  Stow-Banlolph  in 
Norfolk  ;  antl  secondly  to  Elizabeth,  dauj^hter  of  John  Aldersey,  V^i 
of  Spenstow  in  Cheshire,  by  whom  lie  had  four  sous,  John,  Francis 
Henry,  and  William,  and  four  dauji^hters,  Anne,  marrie^l  to  Sir 
William  Savile,  bart.,  and  mother  of  the  Manpiis  of  Halifax,  Mar}'  to 
Sir  Henry  ?>cderic  Thynne,  hart.,  ^largaret  to  Sir  A.  A.  Coo|H*r,  and 
Dorothy  to  Sir  John  Pakington,  bart.  Sir  John  Coventry,  whose  nose 
was  slit  by  the  courtiers  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  was  the  .<on  of 
the  Mr.  Coventry  described  by  Shaftesbury  in  the  text,  the  eldest  sou 
of  the  Ix)rd  Keeper's  second  marriage. 

*  This  name  is  usually  spelt  Colles :  a  known  Somenetshire  name. 
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neiglibours,  Sir  John  Strangwaies,  Sir  Gerard  Nappeir,  and 
Sir  John  Heal,  that  all  justly  thought  themselves  at  least  his 
equals,  and  were  easily  brought  to  apprehend  him  as  one  who 
expected  to  command  us  all,  and  valued  himself  to  the  Court 
as  already  doing  so. 

Matters  thus  standing  in  the  West,  my  wife  continuing  at 
her  father's  house,  my  Lord  Keeper's  eldest  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Coventry,  an  honest  fair  direct  man,  carried  me  with  him  to 
see  his  house  in  Worcestershyre,  where  we  stayed  some  time, 
and  I  grew  in  great  respect  in  those  parts  for  a  pleasant  easy 
humour,  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Tewkesberry  by  an 
accident.  They  having  invited  their  neighbour,  my  Lord 
Keepers  son,  to  a  hunting  in  the  chace  near  them  and  a 
dinner  at  their  town  after,  all  the  neighbour  gentry  were 
called  in  to  grace  the  matter,  who  failed  not  to  appear  and 
pay  a  respect  not  only  to  the  town,  but  so  powerful  a  neigh- 
bour. At  the  hunting  I  was  taken  with  one  of  my  usual  fits, 
which  for  divers  years  had  hardly  missed  me  one  day,  which 
lasted  for  an  hour,  betwixt  eleven  and  one,  sometimes  begin- 
ning earlier  and  sometimes  later  betwixt  those  times.  It  was 
a  violent  pain  of  my  left  side,  that  I  was  often  forced  to  lie 
down  wherever  I  was ;  at  last  it  forced  a  working  in  my 
stomach,  and  I  put  up  some  spoonfuls  of  clear  water,  and  I 
was  well,  if  I  may  call  that  so,  when  I  was  never  without  a 
dull  aching  pain  of  that  side.  Yet  this  never  abated  the 
cheerfulness  of  my  temper ;  but,  when  in  the  greatest  fits,  I 
hated  pitying  and  loved  merry  company,  and,  as  they  told  me, 
was  myself  very  pleasant  when  the  drops  fell  from  my  face 
for  pain ;  but  then,  my  servant  near  me  always  desired  they 
would  not  take  notice  of  it,  but  continue  their  diversions, 
which  was  more  acceptable  to  me;  and  I  had  always  the 
women  and  young  people  about  me  at  those  times,  who 
thought  me  acceptable  to  them,  and  peradventure  the  more 
admired  me  because  they  saw  the  visible  symptoms  of  my 
pain,  which  caused  in  all  others  so  contrary  an  effect.  At 
this  hunting  the  Bailiffis^  and  chief  of  the  town,  being  no  hard 
riders,  were  easily  led  by  their  civility  to  keep  me  company, 
and  being  informed  of  my  humour,  we  were  very  pleasant 
together,  and  they  thought  themselves  obliged  with  my 
respect,  as  liking  their  company  and  being  free  with  them. 

*  The  chief  officers  of   Tewkesbury  were  two  Bailiffs,   annually 
elected  by  the  burgesses,  twenty-four  in  number,  from  their  own  body. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  was  ready  to  make  them  any  letnrn  of 
their  kindliest  which  quickly  offoi«ii  itself,  for  part  of  am 
discourse  had  been  of  an  old  knight  in  the  field,  a  crafty 
perverse  rich  man,  in  power  as  being  of  the  Queen's  Privy 
Council,  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  town  and  Puritans  as  rather 
inciinod  the  Popish  way.     This  man's  tharacter  and  all  his 


Btory  I  had  learn*  ■ 
table's  end ;  Sir 
another,  sat  near 
the  dinner  with  Ou 
the  B;ulifis  or  theii  enl 
countt'oanced  them  and  I 
U3 ;  and  the  more,  it  bei> 
of  tho  country,  and  wheu 
best  colours.     When 
contioued  his  t 


r  the  Bailiffs  aat  at  Lbo 
od  myself,  opposite  to  on>! 
MtwixL  Sir  Harry  began 
id  dislikes  he  could  put  on 
'it,  which  enra,ged  and  dis- 
the  town  that  stood  behicd 
face  of  the  beat  gentlemen 
eaolved  to  appear  in  their 
lise  \iaa  near  spent,  and  he 
lioaght  it  my  duty,  eating 


their  hri'ad,  to  defend  tneir  cause  the  heat  I  entiUi.  whi'.-h  1 
did  ivith  so  good  success,  not  sparing  the  bitterosl  retorts  1 
could  make  liim,  whicli  his  way  in  the  world  aflVirdeii  matter 
fi>r,  tli:it  I  hud  a  perlef^t  viit-ry  ovit  iiim.  Tlii^  g^iined  tlio 
tovMisiiion's  he^iit-^,  and  their  wi\es  to  l«K>t ;  I  was  mad..'  fro*- 
ol'  liiv;  toivn,  and  the  next  iiavlianient,  thougli  absent,  withmU 
a  penny  clinrj,'e,  was  choseu  iJurgess  by  au  nn.ininmus  vote.' 

1  luring  this  time  of  my  youtlit'ul  days  and  pleasiiut  liuroour 
I  hiid  one  aceommotUtion  which  was  very  a;;ree:ible,  a  ?ervini1 
tUiii  waited  on  me  in  my  chamber,  one  I'yne.  a  V"unL,'er 
broihfr  of  a  -ood  tiiiiiilv,  everv  way  of  my  ''hane  and  limlis 
and  lii'i-lit,  .uily  our  l;ii:is  aiui'thr  eidiuir  and  niauiier  of  our 
hair  w;is  n..t  alike  ;  mine  hms  tln'u  a  llaxeii  iur!i(i..d  t..  hr.-Hii. 
!=oft.  nnd  tiiniiii-  at  l\u-  vwh:  bis  wiis  dark  br-.ivn,  tbi.-k. 
to,;kiuL,'s  sliofs,  ,--l,,tlie.-. 


loi 


ictlv 


nd  li 


ud  a 


;  and  so  lUiek  tliiil 
-  the  uiily  P'"''  '>'■  '"}■  tlothes  that  hi'  coi 
lie  by  his  own  trial.  His  great  K^Hcitv 
11.-3  the  next  day  alter  1  bad  bH  llii'uri 
"       ■  .Miit  (■ 


He  ha< 


jeha 


■;  lie 
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to  trim  me,  and  all  the  art  of  any  tradesman  I  used,  but 
especially  he  was  an  excellent  sempster ;  he  sewed  and  cut 
out  any  linen  for  men  or  women,  equal  if  not  beyond  any  of 
the  trade,  and  he  never  went  without  patterns  of  the  newest 
fashions  3  and,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  at  any  place,  I  was  hardly 
in  the  parlour  before  my  man  had  got  to  the  nursery  or 
laundry,  and,  though  he  was  never  there  before,  his  confidence 
gave  him  entrance,  and  his  science  in  that  art  they  had  most 
use  of  gave  him  welcome,  and  his  readiness  to  teach  and  im- 
part his  skill  and  to  put  them  and  their  ladies  into  the  new- 
est fashions  gave  him  an  intimacy  especially  with  the  most 
forward  and  prating  wenches,  those  he  expected  his  best 
return  from,  which  was  besides  the  usual  trafi&c  and  commerce 
of  kisses  (the  constant  trade  betwixt  young  men  and  women), 
the  intelligence  of  all  the  intrigues  of  the  family,  which  he 
with  all  haste  conveyed  to  me,  and  I  managed  to  the  most 
mirth  and  jollity  I  could.  My  skill  in  palmistry  and  telling 
fortunes,  which  for  my  diversion  I  professed,  was  much  assisted 
by  this  intelligence,  and  gave  me  choice  of  opportunities  which 
some  would  have  made  worse  use  of  than  I  did. 

Thus  I  have  set  down  my  youthful  time.  What  follows  is 
a  time  of  business  which  overtook  me  early,  and  the  rest  of 
my  life  is  not  without  great  mixtures  of  the  public  concern, 
and  must  be  much  intermingled  with  the  history  of  the  times, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  you  a  state  of  them 
as  they  then  stood  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1639. 

Our  Keformation  in  England  was  begun  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  a  vigorous  and  haughty  prince,  who  found  himself 
affronted  by  the  Pope,  and,  resolving  to  avenge  it,  cast  oflf  his 
power,  and  made  himself  head  of  the  Church  and  was  by  act 
of  parliament  acknowledged  to  bo  so  as  of  ancient  right,  and 
as  annexed  to  his  imperial  crown  and  dignity,  and  that  the 
names  of  spirituality  and  temporality  were  but  terms  that  did 
distinguish  his  people,  which  under  him  made  but  one  body ; 
and  that  the  king  might  by  his  letters-patent  nominate  and 
present  bishops  without  any  other  election :  that  all  eccle- 
siastical laws,  canons,  and  constitutions  that  are  not  expressly 
founded  in  God's  word,  are  but  human  laws,  and  may  be 
altered,  enacted,  or  dispensed  with  as  shall  seem  meet  by  the 
King  and  his  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  next  thing  he 
attempted  was  to  pull  down  the  abbeys  and  priories,  wherein 
he  disbanded  the  greatest  and  surest  strength  the  Pope  had, 
they  being  his  creatures  and  vassals.     Besides,  with  their 
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oatates  he  secured  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  him  uid  lue 
design.  Edward  tho  Sixth,  his  son,  reformed  tlio  doctriue  ; 
his  first  act  of  Pariiameut  introdnce3  communion  in  both 
kinds,  hid  second  act  enables  the  king  without  election  to 
constitute  aTchbishope  and  bishops.  In  his  third  year  he 
estabhahes  by  act  of  pai'llament  a  new  liturgy  in  the  English 


tongue,  whiuh  being  dm 
and  prodence,  they  i 
maas-book  aa  would 
Suripturcs,  not  affect        a 
without  evident  and  tun- 
just  scandal  to  non< 
in  following  the  foo 
Tho  chief  of  them,  otu., 
eminent  di\'inee,  in  auBver  ■ 
them  at  Windsot,  dechue  i: 


in  hv  men  of  ^teat  moderaldon 
ch  of  the  old  serviee  and 
the  true  doctrine  and  tht^ 
^iture  from  what  was  liefons 
oson,  tliat  they  might  give 
1  to  embrace  the  truth  now 
.poHtlee  amongst  the  Jews, 
iahop  Cranmer  and  o^et 
,iu  queries  the  King  put  to 
J}fnx  huidB  and  eeus  that 


bishops  and  priests  were  not  two  thinfts,  but  both  one  office 
in  the  bepjiiining  of  Climl'.s  religion  ;  tliiil  iIkt.j  li^.-deth  u-j 
L'lHisi'Ctiition  by  the  Scri[itures,  for  electiim  or  appointin;,' 
tlu-rcunto  is  sufficient ;  tliiit  ( 'hristinn  jirim  w  luav  make  nr 
apiu.iiit  a  bishop  or  a  prii-st,  :md  that  the  pcoiik-  form.'riy  -lid 
fleet  or  a]>point  tbfni  ;  tiint  the  bishojis  or  iiricsts  cannut 
e.\i;iininiunicato  where  the  law  lorbids,  and  tlinl  such  as  Ijo  iiii 
priests  may,  whui  the  law  allows  them  tlieri'iiiitu. 

'I'his  glorious  Iti'fijrmation  was  lianlly  a-ttkil  "lien  (,iiiei'n 
Mary  siitweda  her  lirother,  and  makes  a  furious.  blo.Mly.  .<u-[ 
viok-nt  rotum  of  all  things  (n  thi-  Ilomish  Cliiinli  ;  mily  th.' 
CJiurch-Iaiids  were  refused  by  tho  nubility  and  giutry  to  lie 
restored  notwithstanding.' 
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Autobiographical  Sketch  from  birth  (1621)  to  end  of  1645, 
followed  by  a  Diary  from  January  1,  1646,  <o  t/tiZy  10, 
1650.1 

Sir  Anthony  Astley^  Cooper,  baronet,  was  born  at  St.  Giles 
Wimbome,  in  the  county  of  Dorsett,  a.d.  1621,  on  the  22d 
day  of  July,  eiirly  in  the  morn,  being  the  eldest  child  then 
living  of  his  father  and  mother. 

He  was  nursed  at  Cranbome  by  one  Persee,  a  tanner's  wife. 

At  six  years  old  he  lost  his  grandfather,  Sir  Anthony 
Astley.  Presently  after  this,  his  father  falling  sick  of  the 
small-pox,  he  and  his  brother  and  sifter,  George  and  Philippa, 
he  above  four  years  younger  and  she  just  two  years  younger, 
were  removed  to  Rockborne,  a  house  of  Sir  John's  in  Hant- 
shyre.  His  father  recovering,  his  mother  fell  sick  of  the  same 
disease  and  died,  upon  which  the  children  were  again  removed 
to  Whitsbury,2  a  house  of  Sir  John's  in  the  same  county. 
Within  two  months  after  they  were  again  removed  to  Giles 
Wimbome,  where  they  continued  above  a  year,  when  Sir 

*  Almost  the  whole  of  this  Life  and  Diary  is  printed  from  an 
original  manuscript  of  Shaftesbury,  which  goes  as  far  as  December  29, 
1648.  The  small  remainder  to  July  10,  1650,  is  printed  from  a  copy 
at  St.  Giles's.  The  reader  will  see  at  p.  xxxii.  that  the  Autobiographical 
Sketch  which  precedes  the  Diary  was  written  in  January  1646. 

*  Spelt  Astley  always  by  Shaftesbury  in  this  manuscript.  The 
name  of  the  Norfolk  family  of  Astley  is  frequently  spelt  Ashley  in 
books  of  the  time,  as  in  Ludlow  and  Clarendon.  Hence  confusion  has 
in  one  instance  arisen  between  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  and  Sir 
Jacob  Astley.  See  p.  xlL  The  name  Cooper  is  once  spelt  Couper  in 
this  manuscript,  and  once  Cowper ;  and  I  have  seen  it  spelt  both  ways 
in  other  papers.  The  Earls  Cowper  descend  from  an  intimate  friend  of 
Shaftesbury  in  later  life,  but  apparently  no  relative,  Sir  William 
Cooper,  whose  name  was  always  spelt  Cooper. 

'  Whitsbury,  Whichbury,  also  often  spelt  Whitebury. 
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John  marrying  tlie  Lady  Morrison,  widow  to  Sir  Chwlea, 
and  eldest  daughter  and  co-lioir  to  the  Lord  Viacoiiiit  C&mb- 
den,  th(-y  wem  removed  to  Casliioberj'  in  Uartfordaliyre, 
where  they  continueil  two  years ;  only  ona  sunimet  Sir  John 
and  his  whole  family  dwelt  at  Giles  Wimbome. 

Sir  John  Couper,  at  the  two  years'  end  dying  of  a  con- 
aumption,  left  his  eldest  son  to  Sif  Daniell  Norton,  a  kinsnum, 
and  Mr.  Tooker,  his  brother-u  w;  so  that  ho  was  remoii'ed 
to  Southivicke  in  Hanipshyre,  ir  Daniell'a  house,  where  Up 
dw-elt  live  years,  only  divers  timea  he  went  with  Sir  Daniell 
to  London. 

Mr.  Guerdon,  a  fellow  of  Qween'a  College  in  Camhrid)^, 
since  doctor  of  physic  in  London,  was  bis  tutor  at  Gile» 
Wimborne  and  Cashiobery,  Bat  Mr.  Fletoher  was  his  tutor 
the  first  four  years  at  Sonthwicke,  and  the  last  year  one  &tr. 
,1  of  Onell  College  in  Oxfitrd,  a  master  of  arts. 

Sir  Daniel  Norton  dyin;;,  be  remnved  fmm  thence  to  bii 
until-  Tookcr's  house  at  .Sanim,  where,  and  at  his  said  uncle'.'' 
hfiUKR  al  Ma.lenton,  he  lived  nne  ypar. 

Tlien,  l.'in^'  sixteen  years  oM,  lie  wont  to  OxI'-ir.l,  «!hto  h- 
vii^i.C  KNotvrC.lh-e:  l).>rXor  I'lib.mx,  tJi.'u  rM;t..r  ..l'  iL- 
I  'olb-.^  :m\  di.tt..r  of  Ibe  rhiipel.  siriee  V.iAfp  <,i  ^W.pvM.i-. 
lor.  iuid   Mr.  lius.'^ev.  Miiee  iiiiiiistor  of   Hintoii 


:\I;,1 
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For  tliis  happy  parliament/  which  was  called  the  latter 
end  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  hurgess  for  Downton 
in  WiltshjTe,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  William  Herbert,  second 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Pembrooke,  who  was  chosen  knight  also  of 
a  county  in  Wales  ;  Mr.  Gorge,  eldest  son  to  the  Lord  Gorge,^ 
was  also  returned  ;  but  at  the  Committee  for  Privileges  it 
was  clearly  decided  for  Sir  Anthony,  yet  no  report  yot  made 
of  it 

My  Lady  Coventry  leaving  ofiF  the  housekeeping,  Lord 
Coventry  and  his  brother  Sir  Anthony  kept  house  together 
in  Westminster,  at  Dorchester  House.^ 

In  1641  he  went  to  Stow  to  see  his  sister,  the  Lady  Hare,* 
and  went  through  the  most  part  of  Norfolk. 

1642.  He  about  the  end  of  March  removed  his  lady  to 
Rufford  in  Notinghamshyre,^  and  returned  to  London,  and  so 
into  the  West,  and  stayed  not  there,  but  returned  by  Croome,' 
in  Worcestershyre,  where  the  Lord  Coventry  then  was,  to 
Rufford. 

He  was  with  the  King  at  Xotingham  and  Darby,  but 
only  as  a  spectator,  having  not  as  yet  adhered  against  the 
Parliament. 

Only  being  named  by  ordinance  a  deputy-lieutenant  for 
Dorsett,  he  returned  from  Rufford ;  the  whole  family  removed 
to  Thornehill  in  Yorkshyre,  another  house  of  Sir  William 
Savile's. 

From  Thornehill,  the  county  being  unquiet.  Sir  Anthony, 
his  lady,  the  Lady  Savile,  and  the  Lady  Packington,  her 
sisters,  removed  to  Bishop  Aukland  in  Durrham,  where  they 
lived  some  months ;  only  for  some  weeks  they  were  forced 

^  The  famous  Long  Parliament ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  this 
passage,  written  by  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  in  January  1646,  after  he  had 
retired  from  military  service,  as  it  shows  his  continued  devotion  to 
the  Parliament. 

2  Lord  George,  Gorge,  or  Gorges,  of  a  family  anciently  established 
in  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  and  the  first  and  last  Baron.  See 
Banks's  Extinct  and  Dormant  Peerages,  i.  329,  and  Hutchins's  Hist,  of 
Dorset,  iii.  30.  The  name  is  also  spelt  George ;  Sir  S.  d'Ewes  so 
spells  it. 

3  Dorchester  House  was  in  Covent  Garden. 

*  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  tirdt  Lord  Coventry,  married  to  Sir  John 
Hare,  bart.,  of  Stow  Baixlolph,  Norfolk,  and  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's 
sister-in-law. 

■  The  seat  of  Sir  William  Savile,  his  brother-in-law,  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Coventry. 

•  Croome  d'Abitot,  the  seat  of  Lord  Coventry. 
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to  retiie  to  the  city  of  Durrham  and  to  Newcastle.  They 
lived  at  Mr.  Wren  his  house  in  Aukland  parish.  From 
hence,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  the  county  being  much 
unquiet,  the  ladies  with  Sir  Anthony  took  a  journey  through 
Stainmore  and  Westmoreland,  Lancashyre,  Chessyre,  and 
North  Wales  to  Shrewsbery ;  by  the  way  they  went  through 
the  towns  of  Kendall,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Lorpole,*  Chester, 
Wrexham. 

At  Shrewsbery  they  lived  some  weeks,  and  then  removed 
to  Upton  Crescett,  in  the  same  county,  Mr.  Crescett's  house, 
where  the  Lady  Thynne,  their  elder  sister,  was.  From  thence 
after  some  time  they  removed  to  Cause  Castle,  Sir  Heniy 
Thynne's  house,  in  the  same  county. 

1G43.  Sir  Anthony  left  the  ladies,  and  went  into  Dorsett 
to  his  house  at  St.  Giles  Wimborne,  where  he  continued 
generally  till,  the  Lord  Marquess  Hertford^  coming  into  the 
county,  he  was  employed  for  the  treating  with  the  towns  of 
Dorchester  and  Weymouth  to  surrender,  the  commission 
being  directed  to  him,  Napper,  Hele,^  Ogle,  which  they 
effected,  and  Sir  Anthony  was  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
desired  to  attend  the  King  with  their  desires  and  the  state  of 
the  county. 

Sir  Anthony  was  by  Marquess  Hertford  made  governor 
of  the  towns  of  Weymouth  and  Melconibe  and  the  Isle 
of  Portland,  and  the  castles  of  Sandesfoote  and  Portland, 
<'olonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  captain  of  a  tn>op  of 
horse. 

*  Liverpool. 

s  William  Seymour,  ^larqiiis  of  Hertford,  so  raised  from  the  rank 
of  ?'arl  in  1640,  great  giamlsoii  of  the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Hertford  had  incurred  the  anger  of  James  I.  l^y  marrving  AraWlU 
Stuart  of  royal  ])lo()d,  and  had  been  committed  to  the  l^ower,  whenc** 
ho  effected  his  escai)e.  His  wife  soon  died,  and  lie  made  a  wcond 
marriage   with   a   daughter  of  the  Earl   of  Kssex,  sister  of  the  tir>t 

f Parliamentary  Oeneral-iu-chief.  This  is  the  lady  mentioned  in  the 
ater  Diary.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Hertf*»rd  wm 
appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the  King's  western  nnny,  but  he  was 
soon  sui)erseded  by  Prince  Maurice.  Ilertfonl's  constancy  and  ser^ii-ej 
to  the  royal  cause  were  rewanled  immediately  after  tlie  Kcstonitinu  by 
his  being  created  Duke  of  Somerset  with  a  reversal  of  tlic  Pr»>tectoM 
attainder:  but  lie  lived  only  a  few  weeks  to  enjoy  his  new  hoH'-uw. 
He  died  in  October  lt>rtO.  There  is  no  ground  for  Mr.  Martyn'^*  <tjitf- 
ment  that  Shaftesbury  was  a  rtdation  of  the  Mttitjuis  of  Hcrtf-nl 
(Life,  i.  138,141). 

>  Sir  Gerard  Napper,  Nappeir,  or  Napier,  and  Sir  John  Helc  or 
Heal.     Sec  Autobiography,  p.  xviL 
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He  raised  a  full  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  at 
his  own  charge.  Some  months  after  this,  Marcjuess  Hertford's 
commission  was  taken  away,  yet  Sir  Anthony  had  a  con- 
tinuation of  all  his  commands  under  the  King  s  own  hand, 
and  he  was  made  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dorsett,  and 
president  of  the  council  of  war  for  those  parts. 

Notwithstanding,  he  now  plainly  seeing  the  King's  aim 
destructive  to  religion  and  the  state,  and  though  he  had  an 
assurance  of  the  barony  of  Astley  Castle,^  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  that  family,  and  that  but  two  days  before  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  King's  own  hand  of  large  promises 
and  thanks  for  his  service,  yet  in  February  he  delivered  up 
all  his  commissions  to  Asliburneham,  and  privately  came 
away  to  the  Parliament,  leaving  all  his  estate  in  the  King's 
quarters,  5001.  a  year  full- stocked,  two  houses  well  furnished, 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  resolving  to  cast  himself  on  God 
and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a  good  conscience.  Yet  he 
never  in  the  least  betrayed  the  King's  service,  but  while  he 
was  with  him  was  always  faithful.  The  first  place  he  came 
to  of  the  Parliament's  quarters  was  Hurst  Castle,  where  Captain 
Buchester  was  governor.  From  thence  ho  went  into  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  to  Portsmouth,  Chichester,  and  London,  where  he 
dwelt  at  Dorchester  House  in  Westminster,  and  his  lady  came 
to  him  about  the  middle  of  March,  whom  he  had  not  seen  in 
a  year  before. 

1644.  After  Weymouth  was  taken  in^  by  the  Lord  General 
Essex,  the  Committee  for  Dorsett,  going  into  the  country, 
desired  Sir  Anthony's  company  with  them,  which  he  did;^ 
and  presently  after  they  drawing  in  the  forces  of  their  county 
into  a  body,  consisting  of  seven  regiments  of  horse  and 
foot^  gave  him  a  commission  to  command  as  Field  Marshal 
General,  with  which  they  besieged  Wareham,  and  having 
received  an  addition  of  a  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  imder 

J  In  Wiltshire,  whence  the  Ashleys  of  Wirabome  St.  Giles  came. 
See  Coker*8  Siin^ey  of  Dorsetshire,  p.  14. 

«  To  "  take  in  "  a  town  was  the  usual  phrase  of  the  time  for  taking  a 
town :  it  occurs  again  below  in  speaking  of  the  taking  of  Abbotsbury. 
See  note  at  p.  59  of  the  "  Life." 

**  I  would  say  more,  but  death  has  taken  in  the  outworks, 
And  now  assails  tho  fort." 

Denhah,  T?ie  Sophy^  act  v. 

5  Leave  was  given  by  the  Parliament  to  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  to  go  down 
into  Dorsetshire  July  10, 1644.     (Comm.  Joum.) 
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the  command  of  Lieuienant-General  Midleion,  they  starved 
the  enemy  out  of  bestall,  and  had  the  town  delivered  upon 
articles. 

Sir  Anthony  was  employed  by  the  Committee  and  Council 
of  War  to  give  the  House  a  narrative  of  it,  which  he  did  at 
the  House  of  Commons'  bar,  and  was  the  same  day  by  an 
ordinance  of  both  Houses  added  to  the  Committee  for 
Dorsett.^ 

About  the  end  of  September  the  Committee  drew  all  the 
forces  in  Dorsett  a  second  time  into  a  body,  consisting  of  ten 
regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  and  gave  Sir  Anthony  a  com- 
mission to  command  them  in  chief  as  general  of  that  brigade, 
with  which  he  took  in  Abotsbury  by  storm,  and  in  it 
Colonel  James  Strangwais;  his  whole  regiment,  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  one  troop  of  horse,  all  prisoners  at 
mercy.  From  thence  he  marched  to  Sturminster  Castle, 
where  Colonel  Radford  was  governor  for  the  enemy,  but  he 
quitted  the  garrison  before  he  could  get  thither,  so  that  he 
marched  to  Shaftesbury,  where  the  enemy  were  erecting  a 
new  garrison,  which  he  forced  them  to  quit  also.  After  tibis 
he  received  orders  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Taunton,  and  a 
comniission  from  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  com- 
mand in  chief  for  that  design,  which,  having  received  the 
addition  of  some  forces  under  the  command  of  Major-Ccneral 
Holbom  and  Commissary-General  Vauduiss,^  was  by  the 
mercy  of  God  happily  effected,  and  in  the  way  the  enemy 
for  fear  quitted  their  garrisons  of  JShute  and  Coxum  Houses 
in  Devon.^     This  was  in  December. 

1645.  In  May  he  received  divers  commissions  from  the 
("ommittee  of  the  West,  the  chief  of  which  was  to  comnianJ 
in  chief  the  forces  they  designed  to  belciiguer  Corfte  Caslle, 

^  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Commons'  Journals  that  Sir  A.  A. 
Cooper  attended  at  the  })ar  to  make  tliis  statement ;  hut  it  is  reoordiJ 
that  on  the  14th  August,  1644,  he  was  added  to  the  Committtc  for 
governing  the  army  in  Dorsetshire,  and  his  case  as  reganls  s««iue'!tri- 
tion  referred  to  the  Committee  at  Cioldsmiths'  Hall.  The  Cominittw 
reported  in  a  few  days,  recommending  that  he  should  he  pemiitte^l  t«> 
eompound  hy  a  payment  of  500/.,  and  tlie  House  immediately  adopted 
the  re})ort.     See  chapter  III.  of  "  Life,"  pp.  59-  61. 

3  CaUed  Vandruske  hy  Clarendon.  (Hist,  of  Rehellion,  ix.  9.> 
5  Coxum  House,  spelt  Cokam  in  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  Itttor  tr«»m 
Taunton  printed  at  p.  73  of  the  "Life,"  is  ColcomW,  where  there  bad 
heen  a  eastle,  an  old  seat  of  the  Courtenays.  It  now  l>elongt>l  to  Sir 
John  l*ole,  owner  also  of  the  neighbouring  house  of  Shute ;  tb«y 
were  both  near  Colyton  in  Devon^ire. 
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whicli  forces  he  was  to  receive  from  Colonel  Welden,  who 
then  commanded  in  the  West ;  but  when  Sir  Anthony  came 
into  the  country,  he  found  Welden  blocked  up  by  Goring, 
so  that  being  not  supplied  with  men  he  was  obliged  to 
return.^ 

In  June  he  went  with  his  lady  to  Tunbridge,  where  he 
for  six  weeks  drank  the  waters.  In  September  his  lady  went 
to  Oxsted  in  Surrey,  to  her  aunt  Capeirs,^  where  her  mother 
also  was,  and  they  both  sojourned  there. ^  In  October  he  went 
down  into  the  country,  and  sat  with  the  Committee  con- 
stantly, most  commonly  as  chairman. 

In  December  he  was  employed  by  the  Committee  with 
Colonel  Bingham  to  the  General,  who  lay  then  at  Autree  in 
Devon,  to  obtain  an  assistance  of  force  towards  the  besieging 
Corff  Castle,  which  they  obtained.** 


1  Instmctions  from  the  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  for  the 
Associated  Western  Counties  to  Cooper  for  the  blockade  of  Corfo  Castle, 
dated  May  17,  1645,  are  among  the  papers  at  St.  Giles's.  Mr.  Martyn 
states,  at  variance  with  the  facts  that  Cooper  successfully  accom- 
plished the  task,  and  adds  :  "  Corfe  soon  surrendered,  and  received  a 
strong  garrison  for  the  Parliament,  and  for  the  better  preservation  of 
the  j3ace  Sir  Anthony  threw  a  troop  of  horse  with  a  body  of  foot 
into  Lulworth."  (L  148.)  This  is  all  misstatement.  Corfe  did  not 
surrender  till  April  1646  :  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  was  not  there  then ;  it 
was  surrendered  to  Colonel  Bingham.  Mr.  Martyn's  misstatement  is 
probably  owing  to  his  having  misunderstood  the  passage  in  Cooper's 
memoranda  for  the  governor  of  Poole,  printed  at  p.  68  of  the  "Life," 
where  he  says,  "A  few  foot  in  Lulworth  with  a  troop  of  horse  will 
keep  Corfe  far  better  than  Wareham. "  But  this  means,  keep  Corfe  in 
check,  Corfe  being  still  besieged. 

'  Lady  Capel,  a  sister  of  the  second  Lady  Coventry,  wife  of  Sir 
Henry  Capel,  knight,  of  Hadham,  Herts.  She  had  been  previously 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins  of  Oxted. 

•  No  mention  is  made  by  Cooper  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made  at 
this  time  to  obtain  a  report  on  his  election-petition  for  Downton.  An 
order  was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  September  1,  1645,  for 
Sir  "Walter  Erie  to  report  on  the  subject ;  but  apparently  no  report 
was  made.     See  chapter  III.  p.  76  of  "Life." 

4  See  Bankes's  "Story  of  Corfe  Castle,"  p.  215.  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  now  General  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  was 
now  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Autree,  or  Ottree,  as  it  is  variously  written  in 
books  of  that  time,  nesieging  Exeter.  (Spriggo's  Anglia  Rediviva, 
p.  151  and  seqq.  ;  Bell's  l<airfax  Correspondence,  i.  257,  263  ; 
Clarendon's  History  of  Rebellion,  v.  288.)  Cooper's  mission  to 
Fairfax  on  this  occasion  was  probably  exclusively  civil.  He  probably 
ceased  to  act  as  a  military  commander  after  the  new  modelling  of  the 
army  which  had  taken  place  in  this  year  ;  he  was  not  included  in  the 
new  modcL     See  p.  75  of  "  Life." 
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In   tho   end  of  this   month  he  returned   to   Ox^ted  in 
Surrey. 

This  was  writ  in  January  1645.^ 


1646.  January  \sL  I  was  at  Oxsted  in  Surrey,  the 
Lady  Capell's,  whither  I  came  out  of  the  West,  26th 
December. 

f>th.  I  came  to  London ;  lodge  at  Mr.  Tarver's  in  Holbom. 

9/A.  I  sealed  a  new  lease  to  John  Bates,  of  his  house  in 
Ely  Rents  for  five  years  more  than  the  twenty-one  he  had  in 
his  former,  so  that  his  term  is  to  1670  ;  this  was  granted  in 
rej^ard  ho  had  built  a  considerable  part  of  his  house  new. 
His  rent  is  5/.  yearl}'. 

I  sealed  another  lease  to  John  Hancock,  which  makes  his 
old  term  full  twenty-one  years  in  another  house  of  the  same 
liberty ;  his  rent  8/.  yearly.  This  was  freely  granted  him 
because  he  had  been  an  old  faithful  servant  to  our  family. 

\bth.  I  went  to  Oxsted,  where  my  wife  has  been  this  half- 
year. 

22(7.  I  came  to  London  to  Mr.  Tarver's.  I  entertained  * 
Henry  Shergall  again. 

2\th.  I  paid  ^Ir.  John  Collins  100/.  borrowed  of  him  by  a 
bond  dated  the  5th  day  of  August,  1645,  and  had  the  bonii 
delivt'red  up,  which  was  by  mo  cancelled  :  and  4/.  for  half  a 
year's  interest. 

The  aforesaid  104A  was  2^€iid  the  day  ahove-said,  by  me /or 
the  use  of  my  master, 

John  Bound. 

3lst.  I  went  to  my  aunt  CapelFs  at  Oxsted,  where  my  wife 
has  been  this  half-vear. 

February  \ih,  I  came  from  Oxsted  to  London  to  Mr. 
Tarver's  in  Holbornc.  My  cousin  Norton  came  to  my  house 
at  Holborne  the  2nd  day. 

()th,  ;Mr.  Ooonjje  Skutt  the  elder,  of  Poole,  had  a  bill  from 
me  to  James  I'ercivall  for  5/.  which  he  affirmed  he  lent  me 
formerly,  so  that  I  owe  him  nor  his  sons  nothing. 

*  January  1646.     In  printin|5  the  Diary  which  follows,  I  for  con- 
vonit'nre  ])rint  tho  voars  according  to  the  present  mode  of  reckoning. 

*  **  Entertained,    took  into  service. 
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The  5th  day  I  had  a  nerve  and  vein  cut  by  Gell  and 
two  more,  for  which  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  chamber 
twelve  days. 

February  9fA.  Mr.  Skutt  had  a  bill  of  exchange  on  James 
Percival  for  100^.,  which  I  received. 

12(A.  I  had  another  nerve  and  vein  cut 

\StL  I  went  to  Aldenham  in  Hertfordshyre,  to  Sir  Job 
Harbye's. 

20<A.  I  went  to  Northampton  from  Aldenham. 

2\st,  I  went  to  Warwicke  to  my  Lady  Rous^  for  my  wife's 
jewels,  which  I  had  of  her. 

24^*.  I  returned  to  Newport  Pagnall. 

26^.  I  returned  to  Aldenham  to  Sir  Job  Harbye's. 

I  went  to  see  Latimers  and  Cheynes  in  Buckinghamshyre, 
but  returned  to  Aldenham. 

March  2nd.  I  went  from  Aldenham  to  Kenton  Park  in 
Middlesex,  Mr.  Carre  Rawleigh's  house.^ 

1  The  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Rons,  Bart.,  of  Rous-Lench,  Worcester 
shire,  and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fen-crs  of  Tamworth  Castle,  Warwick- 
shire. 

•  Carow  Raleigh,  the  son  of  Sir  Walter,  had  married  the  widow  of 
Sir  A.  A.  Cooper's  grandfather,  Sir  Anthony  Ashley.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament;  he  be^an  as  a  Royalist,  but  after- 
wards left  that  party ;  he  was  a  member  of  Richard  Cromwell's  parlia- 
ment 1658-9,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jersey  by  Monk.  He 
was  a  man  of  no  remarkable  ability  or  reputation.  He  is  lampooned 
with  Cooper  and  Wallop  in  a  Royalist  satire  on  the  Rump,  printed  in 
a  "  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs,  &c.,"  1731,  vol.  iL  p.  67. 

**  Ashley  Cooper  knew  a  reason 

That  treachery  was  in  season. 
When  at  first  he  turned  his  coat 

From  loyalty  to  treason. 

And  gouty  Master  Wallop 
Now  thinks  he  hath  the  ballop, 
But  though  he  trotted  to  the  Rump, 
He'll  run  away  a  gallop. 

There's  Carew  Raleigh  by  him. 
All  good  men  do  defy  him. 
And  they  that  think  hmi  not  a  knave, 
1  wish  they  would  but  try^  him." 

Carcw  Raleigh  died  in  1667,  leaving  no  son.  He  was  buried  at  West 
Horsly  iu  Surrey  with  his  father's  head  in  his  coffin.  See  Cayley'ii 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  iL  215. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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5dk,  I  came   firom  Kenton   Ftok  to  London   to 
Mr.  Tarver's. 

Ttk.  I  went  to  Oxsted  and  deHveied  mj  wife  her  jewe1& 

lOtk.  I  came  to  London  to  Mrs.  Tarver^& 

lUk.  I  went  to  Oxsted  to  mj  wife. 

17  th.  I  came  to  London  to  Mrs.  Tarvez^s. 

21«/.  I  came  to  Oxsted  in  Snriej. 

2^rd.  I  came  to  London  to  Mrs.  Tanrer^Sw 

I  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hopkins  signed  and  sealed  inter- 
changeably articles  concerning  my  plantation  in  the  Ear- 
hadoes,  for  which  he  is  mj  agent. 

26<A.  I  went  to  Goildford,  being  part  of  my  joumc^y  into 
the  West  to  the  quarter  sessions  in  Dorsettshyre. 

27th.  To  Winchester. 

2Sth.  To  Allhollowes  Wimbome,  Walter  Goddard's. 

ZOth.  To  Salisbory,  my  uncle  Tooker's,  and  in  the  way 
I  was  at  Damerham  Parva,  at  my  court-keeping. 

Zlst,  I  came  to  Walter  Goddard*s  at  Allholland. 

April  1st.  I  was  at  the  Court  at  Uinton  Martin,  and 
viewed  Holt  forest  inclosures.  Henry  Andrews  of  St  Giles 
Wimbome,  and  William  Cutler  of  Gussage,  two  boys  of 
fifteen  years  old,  bound  themselves  to  me  for  seven  years  for 
the  Barbadoes,  to  give  them  5/.  a  piece  at  the  tenns 
end. 

I  came  to  Wimbome  to  Mr.  John  Hannam's. 

2nd,  I  went  to  Rockborne  to  meet  Mr.  Carre  Rawleigh, 
and  came  back  to  Allholland  to  Walter  Goddard's. 

6^A.  I  came  to  Dorchester  to  the  quarter  sessions,  lodged 
at  Will.  Patye's  house. 

7th.  We  began  the  quarter  sessions,  whi(ih  was  this  time 
kept  at  Dorchester,  and  not  at  Sherborne,  for  security.  The 
justices  present  were  Mr.  Whitaker  who  gave  the  chargi\ 
myself,  Mr.  Erie,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Grove,  Mr.  Chettle, 
Colonel  Sidenham,  Mr.  Robert  Coker,  Colonel  Butler,  ColoDfl 
Brodripp,  Mr.  Hussey,  Mr.  Floyre,  Mr.  Savadge. 

8(h.  We  ended  the  sessions.  Nine  hanged,  only  thn* 
burnt  in  the  hand. 

9thf  lOth,  We  sat  at  the  Committee. 

II th.  We  sat  in  the  Shire  hall  at  Dorchester,  by  the  ordl 
nance  for  punishing  pressed  soldiers  that  run  away  of  the 
15th  of  January  last;  when  three  were  condemned  to  die. 
two  to  run  the  gantelope,  .two  to  be  tied  neck  and  heels,  one 
to  stand  with  a  rope  about  his  neck.     The  judges  were  Sir 
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A.  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  John  Browne,  Colonel  Sidenham,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Coker,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Christopher  Erie,  Colonel 
Herbert,  Lieut. -Colonel  Cary,  Major  George  Skutt,  Major 
William  Skutt,  Major  Jerdan,  Colonel  Butler,  Captain  Amey. 
Captain  Gulson,  Captain  Woodward,  Captain  Gold,  Captain 
Batten,  Captain  Henry  CuUiford,  Captain  William  CuUiford, 
Captain  Teardly,  Captain  Wase,  Captain  Bachelor  of  the 
army  ;  Mr.  Loder,  Judge-advocate.^ 

April  13<A.  We  sat  at  the  Committee. 

14/A.  I  and  Mr.  Thomas  Erie  went  and  r  dined  with  Mr. 
Churchill  at  Muston ;  from  thence  we  went  to  Grange  to  Sir 
Gerard  Naper's. 

\bth,  I  came  to  AUhoUand  to  Walter  Goddard's. 

2\st,  I  went  to  Wimbome  to  a  petty  ^sessions,  with  Mr. 
Erie,  Mr.  ChetUe,  Mr.  Hannam. 

22nd,  I  went  to  Grange,  to  Sir  Gerard  tapper's  to  meet 
my  brother  John.^ 

2^rd,  I  came  to  Blandford,  whither  the  Committee  was 
adjourned  from  Dorchester,  Mr.  Sheriff,  Mr.  Erie,  Colonel 
Butler,  Mr.  Elias  Bond,  Mr.  Chettle,  Mr.  Joy.  The  seques- 
trators of  Blandford  were  ordered  to  pay  Mr.  Chettle  20/., 
Mr.  Bond  lOZ.,  which  was  borrowed  of  them  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  for  which  Colonel  Bingham  and  1  gave  our 
bills. 

24/A.  We  sat  at  the  Committee  at  Blandford. 

2f>th,  I  sat  at  the  Committee  in  the  morning,  but  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  Allholland. 

21th.  I  went  to  Blandford  to  the  Committee,  and  returned 
in  the  evening  to  AUhoUand. 

2%th.  I  went  to  ToUard  to  Mr.  Plott's,  and  met  Mr.  Erie 
and  Mr.  Grove. 

2^th.  We  aU  went  to  Salisbury. 

ZOth.  We  aU  went  to  Famham  in  Surrey. 

May  '\iU  I  and  Mr.  John  Kyves  came  to  Oxsted  in 
Surrey. 

4:th.  I  came  to  London  to  Mr.  Tarver's. 

^tk.  I  went  to  Oxsted. 

13^A.  I  came  to  London  to  Master  Brough's  in  the  Strand. 
My  Lady  Coventry  and  my  wife  came  wii  h  me. 

1  The  names  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  read  in  this  manuscript, 
and  I  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are  always  correctly  given. 

s  John  Coventry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Lord  keeper  by  his  second 
wife. 

c  2 
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May  1 6<A.  I  sealed  a  bond  of  1,000Z.  to  Noell  the  scrivener, 
to  pay  the  bills  of  exchange  of  Hopkins  from  the  Barbadoes 
to  the  value  of  500/. 

18/A.  I  gave  my  servant,  James  Perci vail,  two  bonds  where- 
in he  owed  me  70/.;  this  for  his  losses  in  coming  in  with  me 
to  the  Parliament. 

28^/i.  I  removed  my  lodging  to  my  cousin  Day's  in  Axe 
Yard,  Westminster,  my  wife  and  her  mother  being  gone  out 
of  the  town. 

30fA.  I  went  to  Oxsted. 

This  month  I  l)orrowed  100/.  on  interest  of  Mr.  Browne, 
Mr.  Collins  and  mvself  bound. 

I  borrowed  this  month  another  100/.  of  Mr.  Strong,  with- 
out bond.     But  he  has  bond  since. 

June  Slh.  I  came  from  Oxsted  to  London,  to  my  cousin 
Day's  house. 

I2th,  I  went  to  Oxsted. 

IGth.  I  came  to  London  to  my  cousin  Day's  house. 

20th.  I  went  in  a  coach  with  Sir  John  Packington  and  my 
brother,  John  Coventry,  to  Oxsted. 

'22n(l.  I  came  to  London  with  them,  and  lodged  at  Mr. 
Bowes  his  hoiLse  near  Strand  bridge. 

2r>th.  I  went  to  Oxsted. 

Jtfh/  Is/.  I  and  niv  wife  came  to  London  to  our  own  house 
in  llolborne. 

7fh.   I  and  my  wife  went  to  Oxsted. 

9///.  I  dined  at  LiinstieM  with  Sir  Edward  Gresham .; 
there  dined  Sir  Jolin  Evelinj^'^  of  Godstone  and  his  lady. 

lOfh.  I  went  to  Sonierhill  to  see  my  Lady  Marqueftj 
Hertford,  and  lay  that  night  at  Tunbridge. 

lltfi.   I  returned  to  C)xsted. 

1  Af/i,  I  came  to  London  to  my  house. 

IGih.   I  returned  to  Oxsted. 

2()M.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  with  my  Lady  Capell,  my 
cousin  Elmnnd  lloskins  and  liis  wife,  to  Linisfiehl,  to  Sir 
Kdward  Gresham's,  and  to  Titsey  to  my  Lady  Gresham ; 
but  we  all  returned  at  night. 

22/hL  In  the  afternoon  I  and  mv  cousin  Charles  Ht)3kin> 
went  to  (^rauherst  to  Mr.  Angcll's,  but  returned  at  night. 

27 fh.  My  wifo  miscarried  of  a  boy.     She  had  gone  twenty 

^  Sir  Jolin  Evolvn,  cousin  of  John  Evolvu  of  Wotton,  whosf  Dun 
and  other  writings  are  well  known. 
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weeks ;  her  brother  John  in  jest  threw  her  agcdnst  a  bed- 
staff,  which  hurt  her  so,  that  it  caused  this. 

July  30/A.  I  went  to  my  house  in -London. 

31«<.  I  returned  to  Oxsted. 

August  6iJu  I  went  from  Oxsted  to  Farneham,' being  my 
first  day's  journey  westward. 

7th,  I  went  from  Fameham  to  Salisbury. 

8th.  I  went  with  Mr.  Thistlethwait,  the  High  Sheriff,  to 
meet  the  Judges,  Judge  Roles  ^  and  Serjeant  Godbolt,^  who 
were  the  two  Judges  for  this  circuit. 

10^/*.  I  sat  with  Judge  Godbolt  on  th^  Crown  side,  being 
the  only  justice  there  besides  the  Judge  and  clerk  of  assize  in 
the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer.  I  was  sworn  this  day 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Wilts  before  Mr. 
Turner.  The  justices  present  this  day  were  Mr.  William 
Eyre  the  younger,  Mr.  Edward  Tooker,  ^Ir.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Joy,  Mr.  Hussey,  Mr.  Giles  Eyre,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Dove,  Mr. 
Barnaby  Coles,  Mr.  Francis  Swanton.  I  am  in  commission 
for  oyer  and  tenniner  this  whole  circuit. 

11/A.  Sir  John  Danvers^  came  and  sat  with  us.  Seven 
condemned  to  die,  four  for  horse  stealing,  two  for  robbery, 
one  for  killing  his  wife  ;  he  broke  her  neck  with  his  hands, 
it  was  proved  that,  he  touching  her  body  the  day  after,  her 
nose  bled  fresh;  four  burnt  in  the  hand,  one  for   felony, 

1  Judge  Rollo,  as  the  name  is  usually  spelt,  had  been  matle  a  Judge 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  16  J5,  and  was  made  Chief  Justic<!  of  the  same 
court  in  1648.  He  was  a  zealous  Parliamentarian,  and  was  one  of  the 
six  Judges  who  accepted  a  commission  from  the  Commonwealth,  after 
the  King's  execution.  Ho  was  one  of  the  two  Judges  seized  in  their 
beds  at  Salisbury,  in  the  Royalist  rising  headed  by  Penruddock  in 
1655,  and  had  then  a  narrow  escap*'  for  his  life.  He  resigned  his  chief 
justiceship  in  1655,  to  avoid  a  conllict  with  Cromwolh  He  die<l  July 
80th,  1656,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  (Foss's  Judges  of  England,  vi. 
472,  Noble's  Cromwells,  i.  430.) 

*  Serjeant  Godl)olt  wa.s  made  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  April  30,  1647.  He  die<l  in  1648.  He  took  no  active  part  iu 
politics.     (Foss's  Judges,  vi.  318.) 

>  Brother  of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  mentioned  in  the  Autobiography, 
p.  vii.  Though  under  obligations  to  Charles  I.,  he  from  the  first  took 
a  zealous  part  against  him,  and  was  ultimately  one  of  those  who 
sat  in  judgment  and  signed  the  warrant  of  death.  Lord  Danby, 
who  died  without  children  in  1644,  had  marked  his  anger  against  his 
brother  by  leaving  his  estate  to  his  sifter.  Sir  John  Danvers  o])tained 
from  the  Parliament  a  reversal  of  this  will.  He  died  before  the 
Restoration.     (Noble's  English  Regicides,  i.  163.) 
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three  for  inanalaugliter ;  the  same  sign  followed  one  of  them, 
of  the  corpse  bleeding. 

August  I2th.  I  and  the  Sheriff  of  Wilts  begged  the  life 
of  one  Prichett,  one  of  those  seven  condemned,  because  he 
had  been  a  parliament  soldier.  I  waited  on  the  Judges  to 
Dorchester. 

I3th.  I  sat  with  the  Judges  at  assizes.  Judge  Holes  gave 
the  charge.  Justices  present,  myself,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard, 
Mr.  Thomas  Erie,  in  the  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer ; 
Mr.  John  Trenchard,  Colonel  Bingham,  Colonel  Sidenham, 
Colonel  Coker,  Colonel  Butler,  Mr.  Chettle,  Mr.  Hannam, 
Mr.  Hussey,  Mr.  Gallop,  Mr.  Savadge,  Mr.  Brodrip. 

lith.  The  assizes  continued  ;  five  condemned  to  die,  two 
women  for  murdering  their  children,  one  of  them  a  married 
woman;  one  for  murder,  one  for  robbery,  one  for  horse 
stealing  ;  three  burnt  in  the  hand,  one  for  manslaughter,  two 
for  felony.  Chibbett  condemned  for  horse  stealing ;  we  the 
justices  begged  his  reprieve,  he  having  been  a  faithful  soldier 
to  the  stiite. 

1 5th,  I  waited  on  the  Judges  out  of  Dorchester,  swore  two 
of  the  committee  for  accounts,  bein<^  a  commissioner  nomi- 
nated for  that  purpose.  I  sat  at  the  Committee  ;  we  were  a 
full  Committee,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  Mr.  John  Trenchard, 
Colonel  Bingham,  Colonel  Sidenham,  Mr.  Chettle,  all  parlia- 
ment men,  being  present.  I  got  the  parsonage  of  Abers  for 
the  repair  of  Harnham  bridge,  at  Salisbury. 

17 th.  I  went  to  Wimborne  to  my  cousin  llannam's, 

I  met  my  cousin  Earle  and  divers  other  gentlemen  tt 
Brienston  bowling  green,  where  we  bowled  all  day,  and 
in  the  evening  Mr.  Earle  and  I  went  to  Tollard,  to  Mr. 
IMott's. 

iSth.  We  went  to  Cobley  W^ilk  to  course.  I  lay  at  the 
Falcon  in  Blandford  this  night,  bein^'  going  to  Grange. 

1 0th.  I  went  to  Grange  and  lay  tliere. 

20th.  I  came  to  AllhoUand  to  Walter  Goddard's. 

2Ath.  I  met  at  Brienston  Bowling  Green,  and  returned  to 
Allholland. 

27th.  I  met  mv  <  ousin  John  Hannam  and  Mr.  John  Tre- 

ft 

gonwc'U,  jiin.,  at  the  Vine  against  Framp ton's  house,  beyond 
the  bridge  at  Blandford.  1  there  declared  to  them  and 
Frampton,  who  was  sent  to  me  from  his  mother,  that  I  would 
not  meddle  in  my  cousin  Frampton's  trust  as  a  trustee. 
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Augutt  2%th,  I  came  to  Madenton  in  Wiltshyie  to  see 
my  uncle  Tooker. 

31«^  I  went  to  Stocketon  to  Mr.  Topp's  to  dinner,  but 
returned.  I  there  sealed  two  bonds  of  500Z.  each  for  my 
brother  John  Coventry,  himself  and  Sir  Gerard  Napper  bound 
with  me,  one  bond  to  Mr.  John  Foyle,  the  other  to  Mr. 
William  Whitaker  of  Shaftesbury,  payable  1st  of  March 
next. 

September  l«f.  I  came  to  Salisbury  to  a  petty  sessions ;  my- 
self, Mr.  Tooker,  Mr.  Bennet,  Mr.  Eyres  of  White  parish, 
justices  present 

2nd,  I  came  to  AUholland  to  Walter  Gk)ddard*s. 

3r(/.  I  went  to  Dorchester  and  sat  at  the  committee,  lay  at 
WiU.  Patye'a 

\th  I  sat  at  the  committee  in  the  morning,  and  went  in 
the  evening  to  Sir  Gerard  Napper's  to  Grange. 

bih,  I  met  the  Eastern  committee  at  Blandford,  and  came 
to  AUholland  to  Walter  Goddard's  at  night. 

1th,  I  dined  at  Salisbury,  and  came  to  Winchester  to  bed. 

Sth,  I  came  to  Guildford. 

9<A.  I  came  to  Oxsted  in  Surrey. 

10^.  I  came  to  my  house  in  Holbome,  where  my  wife  and 
her  mother  were. 

26^.  I  sealed  a  bond  of  200/.  for  my  brother  John 
Coventry,  payable  the  1st  of  November,  to  one  Mr.  Eice,  a 
woollen  draper  in  Paul's  Church  Yard.  For  this  and  tiie 
two  former  bonds  I  have  counter  bonds  from  my  brother. 

2^th,  I  came  to  Hartford  Bridge. 

29^*.  I  came  to  Salisbury,  by  the  way  I  went  to  Weyhill 
fair. 

30«A.  I  came  to  Walter  Goddard's  at  AUholland  Wim- 
boma 

October  \st,  1  went  to  Shaftesbury  to  the  council  of  war 
for  Massey*s  brigade,  and  got  them  removed  out  of  Dorset.^ 
I  lay  at  Shafston. 

1  Compare  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  L  181.  The  Parliament  had  ordered 
that  this  brigade  should  be  disbanded,  and  it  was  endeavoured  to  get 
as  many  of  the  men  as  possible  to  enlist  to  serve  against  the  rebels  in 
Ireland.  Ludlow  and  Alderman  AUen,  members  for  Wiltshire,  acted 
in  that  county  to  execute  the  Parliament's  orders.  Ludlow  says, 
*'  Though  many  of  that  bris^ade  were  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  return 
home  to  their  several  callings,  having  taken  up  arms  and  hazarded 
their  Uvea  purely  to  save  the  public,  yet  divers  idle  and  debauched 
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October  2nd>.  Colonel  Fitg'ames,  Colonel  Cooke,  and  I  went 
a  hunting  in  Rushmore  Waste ;  we  dined  at  Tollard,  at  Mr. 
Plott's.     I  came  home  to  AUholland. 

dtL  I  came  to  Salisbury. 

Qth.  I  came  to  Marleborough  to  the  quarter  seesiona, 
where  Mr.  Hussey,  judge,^  myself  and  Mr.  William  Eyre 
the  younger,  Edward  Tooker,  Francis  Swanton,  George  Joy, 
Mr.  Bennet  of  Norton,  Mr.  How  of  Berwick  were  justices. 

7th,  We  sat  at  the  quarter  sessions  all  the  day. 

Sth.  I  sat  at  the  quarter  sessions  part  of  the  morning  and 
went  afterwards  to  Purton. 

I2th.  I  came  from  Purton  to  Marleborough,  lay  at  the 
Bear. 

1  Sth.  I  came  to  Salisbury,  lay  at  my  uncle  Tooker's. 

17 tL  I  came  to  Allholland  Wimbome,  to  Walter  God- 
dard's. 

20th.  I  came  to  Salisbury,  lay  at  my  uncle's,  being  in  my 
way  to  London  with  my  sister  Philippa  Cowper. 

2lst.  I  came  from  Salisbury  to  Basingstoke  to  Mr. 
Spittle's. 

2'2nd.  I  came  to  Stanes  to  the  Vine  at  the  bridge  foot. 

23rd,  I  came  to  my  house  in  London  in  Holborue,  next 
Hatton  house,  where  my  wife  was. 

This  month  I  lent  my  dear  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr. 
Thomas  Erie,  100/.  on  his  not-e. 

November.  Mem.:  This  month  the  bond  I  stood  bound 
with  my  brother  John  Coventry  for  200/.,  borrowed  in 
Sept<imber  last,  to  one  Mr.  Price  is  paid  and  cancelled. 

Mem.:  The  bond  Mr.  Collins  stood  bound  with  me  for 
100/.,  borrowed  in  ^lay  last,  to  one  Mr.  Browne,  is  paid  antl 
cancelled. 

Mem.  :  The  note  wherein  Colonel  Bingham  and  I  stand 
engaged  to  ^Ir.  Chettle  for  20/.,  whicli  Colonel  Bingham  had 
for  the  service  at  Corfe,  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Chettle  to 
be  satisfied. 

jp<»rsons,  especially  the  foreigners,  amongst  them,  not  knowing  how  tn 
betiike  tliomsolve^s  to  any  lionest  employment,  endeavoured  to  stir  np 
the  brigiule  to  a  meeting ;  but  not  being  able  to  elFect  that,  some  of 
them  listed  themselves  to  serve  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland  under  Sir 
William  Fenton  and  others  there  present  to  receive  them,  for  which  wc 
had  instnictions  from  tho  Parliament ;  the  rest  dispersed  themselves 
and  returned  home." 
^  By  judge  is  meant  chairman  of  the  court  of  sessiooiL 
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My  coachnum,  Anthony,  was  entertained  by  me  the  middle 
of  this  month. 

I  was  bound  with  my  brother  John  Coventry  for  200/.  to 
Mr.  Browne.  Mr.  Collins  was  bound  with  us,  who  had  my 
brother's  and  my  counter  bond,  and  I  my  brother's. 

December,  I  was  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  made  High 
Sheriff  of  the -county  of  Wilts.  ^ 

I  was  by  ordinance  of  Parliament  made  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  Dorsett  and  Wilts  for  Sir  Thomas  Pairfaxe  his 
army's  contribution. 

Mr.  William  Ayres,  a  bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  died,  a 
special  friend  of  mine,  and  made  mo  one  of  his  executors  in 
trust  and  gave  me  10/.  in  plate. 

1  ^th.  I  and  my  wife  and  sister  removed  from  my  house  at 
London  towards  Salisbury  and  came  to  Egham. 

17/^.  We  went  to  Basingstoke. 

1  %th.  We  came  to  my  house  at  Salisbury.  I  rented  ^Ir. 
Hyde  his  house  in  the  Close  next  to  the  Deanery. 

1647.  January  2%th,  I  went  towards  London,  lay  at 
Basingstoke. 

29<A.  I  came  to  London  to  my  house  in  Holbome. 

February  17th,  I  came  from  London  to  Egham. 

ISth.  I  came  to  Andover. 

19th,  I  came  to  my  house  in  the  Close  at  Sarum. 

This  term  I  had  up  and  cancelled  my  bond  of  1,000/. 
which  I  entered  into  to  Mr.  Noell  the  16th  of  May  last,  for 
the  payment  of  such  bills  of  exchange  as  should  be  charged 
from  Hopkins  in  the  Barbadoes. 

22nd.  I  went  to  Giles  Wymbome  to  my  house,  and  came 
back  at  night. 

March  \Zih,  The  Judges  came  into  Salisbury,  Justice 
Roles  and  Seqeant  Godbolt.  They  went  hence  the  17th 
day.  I  had  sixty  men  in  liveries,  and  kept  an  ordinary  for 
all  gentlemen  at  Lawes  his,^  four  shillings,  and  two  shillings 
for  blew  men.  I  paid  for  alL  There  were  sixteen  con- 
demned to  die,  whereof  fourteen  suffered.  George  Philips 
condemned  for  stealing  a  horse;    I  got  his  reprieve,  and 

1  Leave  was  given  him  to  reside  out  of  Wiltshire  during  his  shriev- 
alty. (See  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  1,  1646;  Jan.  6,  1647.)  In 
some  biographies  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  is  said  to  have  been  sheriff  of 
Norfolk  in  1646 ;  but  this  is  a  confusion  with  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  who 
was  the  King's  sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  that  year. 

'  So  in  the  mannscript ;  Lawes's. 
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another  for  the  like  ofience  was  reprieved  by  the  judge. 
There  were  more  burnt  in  the  hand  than  condemned. 

March  2^th,  My  wife  miscarried  of  a  child  she  was  eleven 
weeks  gone  with. 

This  month  I  raised  the  country  twice,  and  beat  out  the 
soldiers  designed  for  Ireland,  who  quartered  on  the  county 
without  order,  and  committed  many  robberies. 

April  bih,  I  went  to  Glastonbury  in  Somerset,  in  my  way 
to  Pawlett 

^ih.  I  came  to  Pawlett. 

lih  and  ^th,  I  kept  my  court  there. 

9^.  I  came  to  More  Critchell  in  Dorset,  to  Sir  Gerard 
tapper's. 

10^  I  came  home  to  Salisbury. 

22/i€?.  I  went  with  Colonel  Kern  to  More  CritcheD,  Sir 
G.  Napper*s. 

23r^.  I  returned  to  Sarum. 

2ith,  I  was  bound  in  three  bonds  for  my  brother,  John 
Coventry :  Ist  to  Gyles  Eyre  of  White  parish  in  the  county 
of  Wilts  esquire  for  150^.,  we  two  only;  2nd,  to  Dorothy 
and  Anne  Aubery,  daughters  of  William  Aubery  of  Meer  in 
Wilts  esquire,  for  390/.,  we  two  alone ;  3rd,  to  Henry 
Whitaker  of  Shafston  in  Dorset  esquire  for  500/.,  we  two 
and  Sir  Gerard  Napper.  For  all  these  I  have  his  counter 
l)ond. 

30^.  I  and  my  wife  and  sister  went  to  Gyles  AiVyml^ome, 
and  lay  at  Walter  Goddard's  at  AllhoUand  Wimbome. 

May  1«^.  We  dined  at  More  Critchell  at  Sir  Gerard 
Napper's. 

"Ind.  We  returned  to  Sarum. 

4^/i.  I  lay  at  Hartford  bridge  on  my  way  to  London. 

bih,  I  came  to  London  to  my  house  in  Holborne. 

This  Easter  term  I  acknowledged  a  judgment  to  Mr.  Boes* 
for  360/.  which  I  borrowed  of  him. 

I  likewise  borrowed  this  term  of  my  cousin  Day  250/., 
for  which  myself,  my  brother  George,  and  my  brother  John 
Coventry  stood  bound. 

Jxme  \st.  Myself,  Sir  Gerard  Xapper,  Mr.  John  Churchill 
of  Glanvills  Wooton  in  the  county  of  Dorsett,  were  bound 
with  my  brother  John  Coventry  in  two  bonds  of  250/.  each, 
the  one  to  the  Lady  Sarali  Kempe,  the  other  to  Mr.  Roger 


*  Elsowhcre  spelt  Bowes,  p.  xlvi 
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Draper,  both  of  Islington.  Both  bonds  payable  the  4th  of 
December  next.  I  have  my  brother  John  Coventry's  counter 
bond  for  both  these. 

June  2nd.  Myself  and  Sir  Gerard  Napper  were  bound  with 
my  brother  John  Coventry  for  600/.  to  Mr.  John  Warr,  jun. 
of  Didlington  in  the  county  of  Somerset :  this  bond  payable 
the  3rd  of  November  next.  For  this  I  have  my  brother 
John  Coventry's  counter  bond. 

I  came  to  Bagshott  this  night. 

3rd  I  came  to 'my  house  at  Sarum. 

14^  My  wife,  myself,  and  my  sister  began  our  journey  to 
Bath,  and  came  this  night  to  Trubridge. 

15^.  We  came  to  Bath,  where  my  wife  made  use  of  the 
Cross  bath  for  to  strengthen  her  against  miscarriage.  We 
lay  at  Mrs.  Bedford's  by  that  bath. 

\lth,  I  came  back  to  my  house  in  Salisbury  and  dined 
at  Madenton. 

\Sih,  We  met  at  Wilton  at  bowls.  I  went  with  my  uncle 
Tooker  to  Madenton  that  night. 

12nd.  I  went  to  Bath  to  my  wife. 

28^.  1  came  back  to  my  house  in  Salisbury  and  dined  at 
Madenton. 

29<A.  I  went  to  Walter  Goddard's  at  Allholland. 

July  \st.  I  came  back  to  my  house  at  Salisbury. 

3rd  I  went  and  dined  at  Allholland,  but  came  back  to 
Salisbury  at  night. 

This  month  we  had  up  the  bond  wherein  myself  was 
bound  with  my  brother  John  Coventry  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  and 
Anne  Aubery  for  390/.,  and  we  gave  them  two  bonds,  the 
one  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  for  150/.,  the  other  to  Mrs.  Anne  for 
240/.;  for  both  these  I  have  my  brother's  counter  bond. 
The  first  bond  was  dated  April  24th. 

16^.  I  went  to  my  uncle  Tooker's  to  Madenton. 

1 1th.  I  went  to  my  wife  at  Bath. 

22nd.  My  wife  and  sister  and  myself  came  horn  Bath  to 
my  house  at  Salisbury. 

Vide  d€  hoc  metise  in  proximo. 

August  \Bt.  My  wife,  sister,  and  myself  went  to  Allholland 
in  Dorset 

4fA.  We  dined  at  Woodlands. 
bih..  We  came  back  to  Sarum. 
141^  The  judges  came  to  Salisbury,  Judge  Godbolt  and 
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Serjeant  "Wild.*  They  wont  hence  the  1 8th  day.  Four 
condemned  to  die,  one  for  a  robbery,  two  for  horse-stealing, 
one  for  murder.  Yorke  that  was  for  the  robbery,  I  got  his 
reprieve.  The  justices  present  were  Sir  Edward  Hungerford, 
Mr.  Edward  Tooker,  Mr.  John  Ashe,  Mr.  Whitehead, 
Colonel  Ludlow,  Mr.  William  Eyre,  Mr.  Giles  Eyre,  Mr. 
Bennet  of  Norton,  Mr.  Joy,  Mr.  Aubery,  Mr.  Sadler,  Mr. 
Hippesley,  Mr.  How  of  Wishford,  Mr.  How  of  Berwick, 
Mr.  Dove,  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Coles,  Mr.  Swanton,  Mr. 
Goddard  of  Upham. 

The  last  assize  Sir  John  Danvers  was  present 

I  kept  my  ordinary  at  the  Angel,  four  shiHinge  for  the 
gentlemen,  two  for  their  men,  and  a  cellar. 

August  20th.  I  went  to  Hinton  Martin,  and  lay  at  Walter 
Goddard's  at  AUholland. 

2\st.  I  came  back  to'Salisbuiy  by  Damerham. 

2ith,  I  went  a  hunting  to  Cobley  and  from  there  to  More 
Critchell  to  Sir  Gerard  tapper's. 

2bth.  I  heard  Mr.  Strong  preach,  and  in  the  eveniu>^ 
returned  to  Salisbury. 

26^A.  I  met  the  ooiumissioners  for  the  assessment  for 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  his  army  at  the  Devizes  and  came  kj 
^Fadenton  at  night.  The  commissioners  present  wore  myself, 
Mr.  Tooker,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Dove,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  S;idler, 
Mr.  Hippesley,  Mr.  Edward  Martin,  Mr.  Gabriel  Martin, 
Mr.  Jesse,  Mr.  Thomas  Bayly,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  John 
Stt*i>hens,  Mr.  William  Coles,  Mr.  Thomas  Carter,  ^Ir. 
Nicholas  of  Simlcy,  Mr.  Ditton,  Mr.  Read,  Mr.  Crouch. 

21th.  I  came  back  to  Salisbur3\ 

In  July  last  I  settled  my  brother  George's  estate  on  him. 
who  was  some  months  sinco  married  to  one  of  the  co- 
heirs of  Mr.  Oklfield  of  London,  sugar  Ixaker.  I  gave  my 
brother  freely  4,000^.  for  his  pri'ferment,  and  an  aniiuity  «^f 


*  John  Wilde  liad  taken  an  artive  part  in  the  ♦arly  pn>cwylings  of 
the  Long  rarliament,  ami  had  boon  roooni mondial  to  the  King  f«»r  thv 
ajipointnu'nt  of  C'liicf  Hiffon  of  the  Kxche<iuer  in  the  nogotifttiuns  »l 
tol»ni!uy  1643.  "He  wa.s  appointe<l  Chief  Haron  of  the  l*jcchenuer  by 
the  Parliament  in  Oetober  1648.  After  the  execution  of  the  King  hf 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  When  Cromwell  In^^ani'' 
Protector  he  did  not  re-appoint  Wihle  Chief  Barou.  He  wna,  however, 
restored  to  that  hich  office  in  January  1660,  by  the  re^itored  Kump: 
but  he  necessarily  lost  the  office  again  on  the  rPstoratioD  of  Charles 
the  Second.     He  died  in  1669.     (Fo^^^s's  Judgea  of  fingltnd,  ri.  519.) 
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55^.  per  annmm  for  one  life,  and  cleared  it  of  my  sister's 
portion.^ 

September  2nd,  I  went*  to  Warminster  and  sat  on  the  Com- 
mission for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  his  army's  contribution. 
There  were  commissioners  myself,  Mr.  Bennet  of  Norton, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Crouch,. Mr.  Jesse..    I  lay  there  that  night. 

Zrd,  1  came  back  to  Salisbury. 

1  ith.  I  went  to  Madenton  to  my  uncle  Tooker's. 

Ibth.  My  uncle  and  I  went  to  the  Devizes,  where  we  met 
the  commissioners  for  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  his  army.  There 
were  commissioners  present,  myself,  Mr.  Tooker,  Mr.  Alexander 
Popham,  Mr.  Eennet,  Mr.  Crouch,.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Bayly, 
Mr.  Jesse,  Mr.  Martin  the  elder,  Mr.  Ditton,  Mr.  Bead,  Mr. 
Stokers,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Manning.  We  came  back  to  Maden- 
ton to  bed. 

I6th.  I  cam«  home  to  Salisbury. 

17^  I  went  to  Mrs.  Lee  her  house  at  Fishwood^  in 
Hamshyre. 

ISth.  I  came  home  to  Salisbury. 

27th,  I  went  to  Warmister,  and  sat  in  the  Commission 
for  raising  money  for  Sir  Thomas  his  army.  There  were 
commissioners  myself,  Mr.  Bennet  of  Norton,  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Jesse.     I  lay  there  that  night. 

2StIi,  I  dined  at  Mr.  Topp's  at  Stoketon^  and  came  home  to 
Salisbury. 

October  2nd.  I  went  to  Totnam  to  Marquis  Hertford,  and 
lay  there  this  night  and  the  3rd. 

Ath.  I  went  to  my  own  house  at  Purton  to  keep  my  court 
there. 

6^*.  I  went  to  Malmsbury  to  return  up  my  money. 

7th,  I  returned  to  Salisbury. 

>  There  is-  very  Uttle  information  to  be  found  about  Shaftesliury's 
brother  and  sister,  and  veiy  few  traces,  in  Shaftesbury's  later  Ufe,  of 
Ills  intercourse  with  them.  The  sister,  Philippa,  married  Sir  Adam 
Brown,  Bart.,  of  Betch worth  Castle  in  Surrey,  and  died  at  a  great  age 
in  1701.  (Aubrey's  Surrey,  ii.  807.)  The  brother,  George,  lived  at 
Clarendon  Park  near  Salisbury.  He  is  probably  the  George  Cooper 
who  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  by  the 
Kump  Parliament  on  its  second  restoration  in  December  1659,  to 
which  his  elder  brother  ])rominently  contributed.  (Rennet's  Chronicle, 
p.  35.)  He  is  also  probably  the  George  Cooper  who  was  member  for 
Poole  jn  the  Convention  Parliament  of  1660.  (Willis,  Not  Pari 
ii.  411.> 

*  So  apparently  in  the  manuscript. 
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October  Sth,  I  came  to  Damerham  and  kept  court  there, 
and  went  that  night  to  Allholland. 

9th.  I  kept  court  at  St.  Giles  Wimbome. 

llth.  I  kept  court  at  Hinton  Martin. 

I2th.  I  returned  to  Salisbury. 

19^A.  I  "went  from  Salisbury  to  Famebam. 

20th,  I  came  to  Oxsted  to  my  Lady  Coventry's. 

25th,  I  came  to  my  house  in  Holbome  at  London. 

3(Hh,  I  went  to  Oxsted. 

November  Ist,  I  came  to  Alton  in  Hamshyre. 

2nd,  I  came  to  Salisbury  to  my  house. 

6th,  The  bond  wherein  I  was  bound  with  my  brother 
John  Coventry,  the  one  to  Mrs.  Anne,  the  other  to  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Aubery,  both  dated  15th  July  1647,  the  one  for 
IbOL,  the  other  for  240/.,  were  cancelled,  and  I  delivered  up 
my  counter  bonds. 

8^^  I  came  to  Hartford  bridge  in  my  way  to  London  and 
fell  sick  there  of  a  looseness,  and  was  forced  to  stay  there  till 
the  I2th, 

I2th,  I  came  to  my  house  in  Holbome  at  London. 

The  little  ship  called  the  /?ow,  wherein  I  have  a  quarter  part, 
which  went  for  Guinea,  came  to  town  this  term  (blessed  be 
God !).  She  has  been  out  about  a  year,  and  we  shall  but 
make  our  money. 

27th.  I  went  with  my  brother  John  Coventry  to  Oxsteil, 
to  see  my  Lady  Coventry,  and  my  sister  Packington,  who  was 
lately  delivered  of  her  daughter  Margarett 

29th.  We  returned  to  London  to  my  house  in  Holbome. 

This  term  I  paid  Mr.  Bowes  his  360/.,  which  I  borrowed 
of  him  in  Easter  term  last. 

This  term  my  cousin  Wallop  conveyed  Ely  Rents  to  me 
which  he  had  in  trust,  being  bought  by  me  formerly  of  my 
father's  estate  for  1,800/. 

December  2nd.  I  came  from  London  to  Bagshot 

3rd.  I  came -to  Andover. 

ith.  I  came  home  to  my  house  in  Salisbury. 

20th.  I  went  to  Tollard  to  Mr.  Plott's. 

2'lst.  I  went  to  Blandford  and  returned  to  Tollard. 

22nd.  I  returned  to  Salisbury. 

2C)th.  My  Avife  was  delivered  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  a  dead  maid  child :  she  was  within  a  fortnight  of  her 
time. 

1648.  January  11^.  I  went  to  Blandford  to  the  quarter 
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sessions,  where  Mr.  Hossey  gave  the  charge.  Sir  A.  A. 
Cooper,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  Mr.  Thomas  Erie,  Mr.  John 
Tregunwell,  Mr.  Hannam,  Colonel  Sidenham,  Colonel  Coker, 
Colonel  Brodrip,  Mr.  Hugh  Windham,  Mr.  Chettle,  Mr. 
Whitway,  Mr.  Arnold,  Colonel  Fitzjames,  "were  justices. 

January  \ith.  We  sat  there  in  a  committee,  the  High-sheriff, 
Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  Mr.  Erie,  Colonel 
Fitzjames,  Colonel  Coker,  Mr.  Chettle,  Colonel  Brodrip,  Mr. 
Hussey,  Mr.  Whitway,  Mr.  Bury. 

\5th,  I  returned  to  my  house  in  Sarum. 

21 5^.  My  brother  John. Coventry  sealed  a  deed  of  all  his 
lands  to  me,  Sir  Gerard  Napper,  Thomas  Child,  and  Edmund 
Hoskins,  Esqrs.,  for  the  payment  of  those  debts  we  are 
engaged  for  him. 

1  paid  Sir  Gerard  Napper  500/.  I  owed  him  on  bond,  and 
burned  the  bond. 

I  borrowed  600/.  of  Mr.  William  Hinton ;  my  brother 
Coventry  and  uncle  looker  were  bound  with  me  j  I  gave 
them  my  counter  bonds. 

This  month  I  bought  of  one  Jeffery  some  tenements  in 
Gussage,  which  cost  me  sixty  and  odd  pounds. 

This  month,  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Hooper,  feofees  in  trust- 
for  my  father's  estate,  .conveyed  to  me  the  manor  of  Pawlett, 
for  which  I  paid  formerly  to  the  Court  of  Wards  2,500/. 

Mem.:  I  have  purchased,  not  mentioned  in  this  book,  a 
tenement  called  Suddon  Hill,  which  cost  me  600/.,  and  a 
tenement  in  Staffordshyre  in  Ham,  which  cost  me  200/. 

February  Sth,  I  went  to  Hinton  Martin,  lay  at  AUhoUand 
at  Goddard's. 

9^.  I  returned  to  Sarum. 

11^.  I  had  my  writ  of  discharge  from  being  Sheriff  of 
Wiltshy re. delivered  me  by  my  uncle  Tooker,  who  succeeded 
me  in  my  office. 

14^^.  I  fell  sick  of  a  tertian  ague,  whereof  I  had  but  five 
fits,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

March.  I  went  and  waited  on  the  Judges  at  their  lodging; 
the  Judges  were  Judge  Godbold  and  Serjeant  Wilde. 

1th,  I  dined  with  the  Judges,  but  I  sat  not  on  the  bench 
all  this  assize  for  fear  the  cold  might  have  made  me  relapse 
into  an  ague. 

AprU  Wi.  Mr.  Swanton  and  I  kept  a  privy  sessions  at 
Salisbury.     Mr.  Gyles  Eyres  sat  with  us  this  day. 

K>th,  We  continued  our  privy  sessions. 
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April  ijth,  I  went  to  Marlborough,  in  my  wap  to  Paiton. 

7th.  I  came  to  Purton. 

l{)tL  I  returned  to  Chipenham  by  Malmesbuiy. 

11^.  I  came  to  Sarum. 

12^.  I  kept  a  court  at  Damerham  Parva^  and  went  to 
Walter  Goddaid's  to  All  Saints  Wimbome. 

1 3th.  I  dined  at  More  Critchel  at  Sir  Grerard  Napper'a. 

litli.  I  dined  at  Hinton  Martin,  where  I  kept  a  courts  and 
came  to  Sarum. 

17  th.  I  and  my  wife  and  sister  came  from  my  house  in 
Salisbury  to  Basingstoke,  in  our  way  to  London. 

1 8^  We  came  to  Stanes. 

19^.  We  came  to  London  to  my  house  in  Holbome. 

29th,  I  fell  sick  of  a  tertian  ague,  whereof  I  had  but  two 
fits,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

Mai/  Ibth.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  Oxsted  in  Surry,  to  see 
her  mother,  and  stayed  there  till  the 

I9thf  when  we  returned  to  our  house  in  Holbome. 

J^ne  22nd.  I  paid  Mr.  Strong  the  100/.  I  borrowed  of  him 
on  my  bond  in  1 646.     The  bond  was  cancelled. 

24</<.  ]My  wife  and  I  went  to  Stubbers  ^  in  Essex  to  my 
Lady  CajxjU's. 

27th.  We  returned  to  our  house  in  Holbome. 

July.  Mem.:  The  bond  wherein  1  was  bound  to  Mr.  Gyles 
Eyre,  with  my  brother  Coventry,  is  paid  and  cancelled.  This 
bond  was  for  150/.,  dated  April  1647* 

I  was  this  mouth  made  a  commissioner  of  the  ordinance  of 
Parliament  for  the  rate  for  Ireland,  for  Dorsett. 

I  was  this  month  by  ordinance  of  Parliament  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  militia,  wliich  they  settled  in  l)or- 
«ettshyre  by  that  oixiinance. 

August  \st.  I  went  to  Egham  from  London,  on  my  journey 
westward. 

2nd,  I  went  to  Stockbridge. 

*^rd.  1  went  to  Salisbur}^  and  from  thence  to  Madenton, 
my  uncle  Tooker's. 

\th.  I  came  to  Wimbome  St  Giles. 

(jth.  I  dined  with  Sir  G.  Napi>er  at  More  Critchell,  and 
laard  ^Ir.  Hussey  ])reacL 

\Oth.  I  went  to  l^orchester  to  meet  the  commissioners  of 

'  So  in  manuscript ;  query  Stcbbing  or  Stubbing,  where  tlie  r«i»el- 
had  property.     (Morant's  £.hscx,  ii.  413.) 
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the  militia,  wbicli  was  there  settled.  Present,  Sir  Thomas 
Trenchard,  Mr.  Erie,  Mr.  Trenchard,  Mr.  Dennis  Bond,  Mr. 
Cliettle,  CoL  Sidenham,  Col.  Henley,  Mr.  Brown,  Col.  Buttler, 
Mr.  Whitway,  CoL  Coker. 

• 

Received  of  Sir  AntJiony  Ashley  Cooper  what  was  borrowed 
of  him  at  Poole  for  the  great  occasions  of  the  garrisims  and 
buildings^  two  hundred  pound,  which  I  paid  unto  him  again 
by  two  hundred  pound  lie  received  of  Mr.  John  Uoyle  by  my 
order.      Witness  my  hand  the  \Oth  of  August  1648. 

R,  BuriCf  Treasurer.^ 

This  note  was  made  to  me  the  10th  of  this  month,  when  I 
had  also  delivered  up  and  cancelled  the  hond  Col.  Bingham 
and  I  entered  into  for  twenty  pound  for  the  State. 

August  llth.  I  went  with  my  cousin  Erie  to  his  house  at 
Axmouth  in  Devonshyre. 

l3tL  We  went  to  church  in  the  afternoon  to  Culliton, 
and  visited  Mr.  Young  there,  but  returned  in  the  evening. 

I5th.  I  came  to  my  house  at  Wimbome  St.  Gyles. 

23rd.  I  went  to  Salisbury  to  meet  Mr.  William  Hussey, 
Mr.  Norden,  Mr.  William  Eyres ;  we  all  met  on  commission 
directed  to  us  out  of  Chancery,  to  hear  and  certify  the  cause 
betwixt  Lowe  and  Sadler  about  Fisherton  manors.  We  con- 
tinued there  on  the  commission  till  the  26th,  and  adjourned 
till  the  12  th  of  September. 

26th.  I  returned  to  my  house  at  St.  Giles  Wimbome. 

29/A.  I  went  to  Salisbury  to  the  assize. 

30th,  The  Judge,  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  who  came  alone 
this  circuit,  came  into  Salisbury. 

31  St.  We  began  the  assize,  where  were  present  Sir  John 
Eveline,  Colonel  Whitehead,  myself,  who  were  all  three  com- 
missioners of  oyer  and  terminer,  Mr.  William  Hussey,  Mr. 
Yorke,  Mr.  Stephens,  counsellors  ;  Mr.  ]S"orden,  Mr.  Joy,  Mr. 
Bennet  of  Norton,  Mr.  William  Eyres,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Coles, 
Mr.  William  Littleton,  Mr.  Dove,  ^Ir.  Sadler,  Mr.  Kivett. 
My  uncle  Tooker,  High-sheriff. 

September  2nd.  I  sealed  an  assignment  of  a  mortgage 
belonging  to  my  cousin  Ernley,  I  being  a  tnistee  of  his  wife's 
jointure,   together  with   my  uncle  Tooker,    Mr.   Swanton, 

^  This  is  the  original  note  by  Bury,  written  in  the  little  book  which 
contains  the  manuscript  of  this  Diary. 
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and  Mr.  Topp.     My  uncle  keeps  the  writings  and  accounts 
about  it 

I  had  a  verdict  against  St.  Johns  for  my  common  in 
Lydeard,  myself  the  plaintifif,  and  80^.  damage  given  me. 
The  last  summer  assize  I  had  another  verdict  against  him 
and  Webb,  myself  the  plaintiff. 

September  Atk  1  returned  to  my  house  at  St  Giles  Wim- 
borne. 

llth.  I  borrowed  of  my  servant  James  Berboons  one  hun- 
dred pound,  myself  and  James  Percivall  bound  to  him  for  it 

12^/i.  I  came  to  Salisbury.  Myself,  Mr.  Hussey,  Mr. 
William  Eyres,  Mr.  Korden,  Mr.  Ernley  met  on  the  com- 
mission betwixt  Low  and  Sadler,  and  at  the  desire  of  both 
parties  adjourned  to  the  llth  day  of  December. 

13^A.  I  came  to  Bagshott 

14lh.  I  came  to  my  house  in  Holbome. 

October  \ifi.  My  wife  and  I  went  to  Oxsted  in  Surrey. 

Mem. :  I  borrowed  on  my  own  bond  of  my  cousin  Charles 
Hoskins  200/. 

lO^A.  We  came  to  Guildford. 

Wth.  We  came  to  Winchester. 

Vlth.  We  came  to  our  house  in  8t  Giles  Wiml)ome  in  the 
county  of  Dorsett 

1  ^th.  I  went  to  Salisbury  to  join  with  my  uncle  Tooker  in 
putting  in  our  answer  to  my  aunt  Sanderson. 

21.v^  I  came  back  to  St  Giles  Wimborne. 

26^^.  I  went  to  Sutton  on  my  way  to  London. 

21th.  I  went  to  Stanes. 

28^/i.  I  came  to  London  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Guidett's  hou<e 
in  Lincolnes  inn  fields. 

Xovember.  This  term  T  borrowed  of  my  aunt  >frs.  Alice 
Coventry  1,100/.,  for  which  I  ^ave  her  my  own  bond. 

Deceviher  4(h,  'My  cousin  Harbin,  Mr.  Chettle,  and  myself 
came  from  London  in  a  hackney  coach  to  P-gham. 

Xiivevibfr  f>t1u  We  came  to  Basingstoke. 

(StJi.  We  came  to  Stockbridge. 

1th.  To  Salisbury. 

8M.  I  came  to  my  house  at  St  Giles  Wimborne  in  Dorwt- 
shyre. 

December  Wth.  T  went  to  Salisbury  on  the  commi«»ion 
betwixt  I/)we  and  Sadler. 

V2(h.  There  being  but  three  commissioners,  ^fr.  Huss«\v. 
Mr.  Nordcn,  and  myself,  we  could  not  proceed,  but  adjoam^i 
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by  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  20th  of  March  next,  we 
to  meet  the  19th  at  night  there.  Mr.  Kelaway  and  Mrs. 
Sadler  desired  it  might  be  put  off  till  then  ;  Lowe  pressed  to 
hear  it  sooner. 

December  2,\gt,  I  went  to  Wimbome  and  dined  with  my 
cousin  Hannam,  and  came  home  in  the  evening. 

21th,  I  went  to  Shaftesbury  to  sit  on  the  commission  for 
the  contribution  for  the  army.  There  met  commissioners 
Mr.  Hussey,  Colonel  Bingham,  and  Mr.  Bury. 

28^.  We  sat  on  the  business. 

2^th.  I  returned  home. 

1649.  January  \st.  I  dined  at  my  cousin  Hannam's  of 
Wimborne. 

Aith,  I  and  my  wife>  my  brother,  and  sister,  dined  at  Sir 
Gerard  tapper's  at  More  Critchell. 

^th.  I  went  to  the  quarter  sessions  at  Bland  ford.  The 
justices  present  this  session  were  myself^  Mr.  Chettle,  Colonel 
Butler,  Colonel  Bingham,  Colonel  Sidenham,  Colonel  Brodrip, 
Mr.  Hussey,  judge  of  the  sessions,  Mr.  Savadge,  Mr.  White- 
way,  Mr.  Hannam,  Mr.  Arnold. 

lO^A.  We  sat  at  sessions. 

11^.  In  the  morning  at  sessions,  in  the  afternoon  myself^ 
Colonel  Bingham,  Mr.  Chettle,  Mr.  Whiteway,  sat  on  rates. 

January  \2th.  1  returned  to  my  house  at  St  Giles. 

29^A.  I  began  my  journey  to  London,  and  went  to 
Andover. 

ZOth,  I  went  to  Bagshott.^ 

31^^.  I  came  to  London,  and  lodged  at  Mr.  Guidett's  in 
Lincoln's  inne  fields. 

February,  I  was  made  by  the  States  a  justice  of  peace  of 
quorum  for  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorse tt,  and  of  oyer 
and  terminer  for  the  Western  circuit 

In  Candlemas  term  I  paid  200/.  to  my  cousin,  Charles 
Hoskins,  which  I  had  borrowed  of  him. 

I  mortgaged  my  manor  of  Pawlett  to  my  aunt  Mrs.  Alice 
Coventry  for  1,100/.  I  owed  her. 

March  3rd,  I  went  to  Oxsted  in  Surrey  to  wait  on  my 
wife's  mother. 

5th,  I  went  to  Guildford  on  my  way  home. 

1  The  day  of  the  execution  of  Charles  L  The  ordinance  for  the 
trial  had  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  6th  ;  the 
trial  began  on  the  20th ;  on  the  27th  sentence  was  passed. 

d  2 
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March,  6^.  I  came  to  Eumsey  in  Hamshyre. 

1th,  I    came  to   my  house   at   St.  Giles   Wimbome    in 
Dorsettshyre. 

April  3rd.  I  went  to  Marleborough  in  my  way  to  Purton 
for  my  rents. 

4th,  I  came  to  Purton  in  North  Wiltshire. 
*    6th,  I  came  to  the  Devizes  in  my  way  home,  having  called 
at  Malmsbury  to  return  my  money  to  London. 

7th,  I  came  home  to  my  house  in  St  Giles  Wimbome. 

April  lOth,  I  went  to  Salisbury. 

I2th,  I  returned  home. 

May  2nd,  Mr.  Plott  and  I  went  to  Poole  to  bay  sack,  and 
returned  at  night. 

I  was  made  by  the  States  a  commissioner  in  their  act  of 
contribution  for  the  counties  of  Wilts  and  Dorsett. 

Jam  I9th,  I  went  to  my  cousin  Whitehead's  at  Filleiy  ^ 
in  Hamshyre,  in  my  way  to  London. 

25th,  I  came  to  Hartford  bridge. 

21  St.  I  came  to  London  to  Mr.  Guidett's. 

Juli/  3rd.  I  came  to  Hartford  bridge  in  my  way  home. 

4^/fc.  I  came  to  Salisbury. 

i)th.  1  came  home. 

10//i.  My  wife,  Just  as  she  was  sitting  down  to  supper,  fell 
suddenly  into  an  apoplectical  convulsi(»n  fit.  She  recoveivd 
that  fit  after  some  time,  and  spake  and  kissed  me,  ami  com- 
plained only  in  her  head,  but  fell  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  never  came  to  speak  again,  but  continued  in  fits  and 
slumbers  until  next  day.  At  noon  she  died  ;  she  was  with 
child  the  fourth  time,  and  within  six  weeks  of  her  time. 

She  was  a  lovely  beautiful  fair  woman,  a  religious  devout 
Christian,  of  admirable  wit  and  wisdom,  beyond  any  I  ever 
knew,  yet  the  most  sweet,  affectionate,  and  observant  wife  in 
the  world.  Chaste  without  a  suspicion  of  the  most  envious 
to  the  highest  iissurance  of  her  husband,  of  a  most  noble  and 
bountiful  mind,  yet  very  provident  in  the  least  things,  ex- 
ceeding all  in  anything  she  undertook,  housewifery,  pre- 
serving, works  with  the  needle,  cookery,  so  that  her  wit  and 
judgment  were  expressed  in  all  things,  free  from  any  j»ride  or 
forwardness.  She  was  in  discoui'so  and  counsel  far  bevond 
any  woman. 

»  So  apparently  in  the  manuscript. 
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July  \^th,  I  went  to  Madenton  in  Wiltshyre,  to  my  uncle 
Tooker*8. 

21  (h,  I  returned  home. 

August  I6th.  I  "was  sworn  a  justice  of  peace  for  the  counties 
of  Wilts  and  Dorsett  by  Mr.  Swanton.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  acted  since  the  late  King's  deatL 

30^/i.  I  went  to  Andover  in  my  way  to  London,  with  my 
uncle  Tooker  and  sister. 

31 8t.  We  came  to  Bagshott. 

September  \st  I  came  to  London  to  my  cousin  Day's  house 
in  Axe  Yard,  Westminster. 

Wth,  I  sold  my  land  at  Finderne  in  Derbyshire  for 
2,700^. 

September  \Uh.  I  paid  my  uncle  Tooker  200/.  he  had  lent 
me  in  Easter  term. 

\bth,  I  paid  my  cousin  Eogers,  my  aunt  Coventry's  exe- 
cutor, 1,100/.,  and  cancelled  my  mortgage  of  Pawlet  and 
bond  for  performance  of  covenants  ;  and  I  went  to  Oxsted  in 
Surrey,  to  my  wife's  mother. 

\lth,  I  came  to  Guildford. 

\%th.  To  ^Winchester. 

19 /A.  To  my  house  at  St  Giles  Wimborne. 

October  2nd.  I  went  to  Marlborough. 

3rd.  I  sat  at  sessions  in  the  morning,  where  were  present 
ten  justices  j  myself,  Mr.  Swanton,  Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Joy, 
Mr.  Sadler,  Mr.  Hippesly,  Colonel  Ay  res  of  Hurst,  Lieut - 
Colonel  Read,  Captain  Martin,  Mr.  Shute.  In  the  afternoon 
I  went  to  Purton. 

^th.  1  went  to  Malmsbury. 

5ih.  I  came  to  Salisbury. 

October  ^th.  I  came  home  to  my  house. 

22nd  I,  my  brother,  and  cousin  Day  went  to  Winchester, 
in  our  way  to  London. 

23rd.  We  came  to  Farnham. 

24<A.  We  came  to  London.  I  lodged  at  my  cousin 
Day's. 

21th.   I  went  to   my  brother's  house   at  Bow,  and  lay 

ere. 

2^th.  I  returned  to  London. 

November.  This  tenn  I  paid  my  Lady  Coventry  one 
hundred  pound  she  freely  lent  me. 

1650.  January  1th.  From  London  to  Bagshot. 

SfA.  From  Bagshot  to  Sutton. 
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January  9llL  To  St  Giles. 

lOe^  To  Dorchester. 

llih.  Dine  at  Woolton  at  Sir  Thomas  l>Bnohaid*8y  and 
came  home  to  St.  Giles. 

17ik,  To  Salisbury,  to  the  seeabns  and  oyer  and  terminer ; 
present^  Mr.  Bond,  High-sherifi^  myself^  Colonel  William 
Eyres,  Mr.  Tooker,  Mr.  Hnssey,  Mr.  Swanton,  Mr.  Free  «f 
Wishford,  Mr.  Ayres  of  White  parish,  Colonel  Thomas  Eyre^ 
Colonel  Bead,  Mr.  Gabriel  Martin,  Mr.  Coles,  Mr.  Shnte^ 
Mj.  littleton :  we  all  this  day  subscribed  the  Engagement 

18/A.  The  commission  lasted. 

I9ik,  The  sessions  ended,  and  I  came  home  to  St 
Giles. 

i2nd.  I  went  to  my  oonmiission  at  Wimbome  betwixt 
Mr.  Banks  and  I. 

23nl  Betumed. 

29th,  Myself^  Captain  Dewe,  and  Mr.  Baker  sat  on  a  com- 
mission ftom  the  Council  of  State  to  give  the  Engagement  at 
Blandford.    I  returned  at  night 

Slst,  To  Winchester,  on  my  way  to  London. 

February  1st.  To  Bagshot. 

2nd.  To  London,  my  cousin  Day's. 

7th.  I  received  a  commission  to  me  and  others  from  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  giving  the  En,i;t^ 
ment  in  Dorsetshire.  I  sent  it  by  the  next  post  to  Captain 
Dewe. 

Stk  I  received  a  second  commission  as  above  with  the 
time  enlarged,  and  sent  it  as  above. 

February  2nd.  I  paid  Mr.  William  Hinton  500/.  I  owed 
him  on  bond,  and  cancelled. 

This  month  I  borrowed  loO/.  of  my  cousin  Day,  on  mine 
and  my  brother  John's  bond. 

March  5th,  I  came  to  Bagshot  on  my  way  to  my  house  ii 
Dorset 

6^  To  Twyford  in  Hamshyre,  to  Mr.  Wool's,  where  my 
aunt 1  lived. 

7th.  Home  to  St  Giles's. 

11^.  To  Salisbury  assize.     Judge  Nicholas^  Chief  Justice. 

^  A  blank  in  the  manoscript. 

'  Kobert  Nicholas  was  mado  serjeant  October  80,  1648,  and  a  Joif 
of  the  Upper  Bench  (the  Commonwealth  name  for  King's  Bcarbt. 
June  1,  1649.  He  was  afterwards  moved  by  Cromwell  uTSe  Coart  d 
^xchtt^aer.    (Fom*8  Judges,  vL  468.) 
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March  13^.  Home  to  St.  Giles's. 

14^  To  Dorchester  assize.  I  was  of  the  oyer  and  terminer 
for  the  circuit. 

1 6^  We  sat  on  the  commission  for  militia.  In  the  after- 
noon I  returned  home  to  St.  Giles's. 

19<A.  1  laid  the  first  stone  of  my  house  at  St.  Giles's.^ 

20<A.  I  came  to  Winchester. 

2\8t.  ToEgham. 

22nd,  To  London,  to  my  cousin  Day's. 

29<A.  I  removed  my  lodging  from  Ax  Yard  to  Bedford 
Street 

April  \bth.  I  was  married  to  Lady  Frances  Cecil,^  and 
removed  my  lodging  to  Mr.  Blake's,  by  Exeter  House. 

July  2nd,  My  wife  and  I  and  my  sister  came  from  London 
to  Bagshot,  on  our  way  westward. 

3/*rZ.  We  came  to  Basingstoke. 

Aitli,  We  came  to  St.  Giles  Wimbome. 

lO^A.  1  went  to  the  assizes  at  Shaston,  where  were  present 
justices  ^ 

1  The  right  wiDg  of  the  present  house  was  built  in  1651.  (Hutchins's 
Hist,  of  Dorset,  iii.  186.) 

'  Daughter  of  David,  third  Earl  of  Exeter,  who  had  died  in  1648, 
and  sister  of  John,  fourth  Earl.  Cooper's  connexion  with  the  King's 
enemies  and  adherence  to  the  Commonwealth  did  not  prevent  his 
marrying  a  noble  lady  of  a  Koyalist  house.  This  second  marriaf^  was 
also  of  uiort  duration  ;  the  lady  died  some  time  in  1654.  But  it  was 
not  without  issue  ;  two  sons  were  bom  of  this  marriage. 

'  Here  ends  the  Diary,  as  abruptly  as  the  Fragment  of  the  Auto- 
biography written  by  Shaftesbury  late  iu  life  ends.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  Shaftesbiury  till  he  is  named  by  the  Parliament  nearly  two 

J  ears  after  a  member  of  a  Commihsion  for  the  reform  of  the  laws, 
anuary   17,    1652 ;    and  we    learn    this    only  by  the  Journals  of 
Parliament. 


\ — > 
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Suppressed  Passages  of  Edmund  Liullow*s  Memoirs^  referring 
to  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  collected  by  John  Locke, 
1653—1660.1 

(1)  When  by  the  Instrument  of  Grovemment  whereby 
Cromwell  was  set  up  Protector  he  had  issued  out  writs  for 
choosing  a  parliament,  General  Ludlow  in  his  manuscript 
history  has  these  words ^  (p.  344,  1.  33) : — 

"  And  though  I  was  in  Ireland  and  under  a  cloud,  and  that 
there  was  the  like  packing  of  the  cards*  for  the  election  in 
the  county  of  Wilts  as  in  other  places,  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
imposing  clergy,  the  lawyers  and  court  interest,  all  joining 

*  These  suppressed  passages  of  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  all  relating  to  Sir 
A.  A.  Cooj>er,  are  in  Locke's  handwriting  among  his  jwpers  iu  tlu* 
possession  of  the  Flarl  of  Lovelaee.  There  is  no  explanation  in  tli«' 
manuscript  as  to  how  Locke  obtained  these  suppresstnl  passages.  I 
have  made  many  endeavours  to  trace  the  manu8<*ript  of  Ludlow's 
Memoirs,  but  have  entirely  failed  to  obtain  any  clue.  If  it  Is  in 
existence,  it  would  proliably  be  found  that  more  has  been  supprvs^eil. 
Ludlow's  Memoirs  were  first  i)rinted  at  Vevey  in  Switzerland,  and 
publishoil  in  1698  and  1609  :  Ludlow  had  died 'there  in  1698.  lyv-k*- 
died  in  1704.  There  is  no  trace,  that  I  am  aware  oC  of  inten^iurse 
between  Locke  and  Ludlow.  It  is  clear  that  every  {Missage  eontainiu); 
depreciatory  mention  of  Shaftesburj'  was  purposely  8ni>]»ressed,  whi*n 
Ludlow's  Memoirs  were  i)ublished.  At  that  time  tne  memorr  -if 
Shaftesbury  was  dear  to  whigs ;  and  Ludlow  had  possibly  himself 
lived  to  wish  that  these  passages  should  not  see  the  ligiit.  It  is  stateii 
in  Tyers's  "  Political  Conferences"  (p.  88)  that  Ludlow'^  Memoirs  wen* 
prepare<l  for  tlie  j)ress  by  Littlebury,  translator  of  }Ieru<lotus,  a  vm 
strong  Whig. 

-  Ihis  short  intriKluction  and  other  similar  exjdanations  arc  by 
Locke.  The  jmges  and  lines  referivd  to  are,  it  is  to  be  pn^^umfnU  '^t 
the  manuscript  of  Ludlow's  Memoirs.  This  passage  is  ti»  Ih»  imierteil 
at  p.  498  of  vol.  ii.  of  the  three-volumo  Vevey  edition,  161)8*9,  and  at 
p.  211  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1771. 
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against  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  having  preferred  a 
list  of  ten  men  (the  numher  which  was  to  be  chosen  by  that 
county)  as  those  whom  they  would  have  to  be  chosen,  they 
cite  the  parishes  and  every  particular  person  therein  to 
appear,  who  when  they  came  upon  the  hill  were  headed  by 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  a  man  of  a  healing  and  recon- 
ciling spirit  of  all  interests  that  agree  in  the  greatening  of 
himselfi  being  now  one  of  Cromwell's  Council  The  well- 
wishers  to  the  public  interest,  according  to  the  practice  of 
their  antagonists,  prepared  a  list  of  such  as  they  judged 
faithful  to  the  public  cause,  but  the  other  party  not  con- 
tented with  their  policy  make  use  of  force,  threatening  those 
who  oppose  them  as  such  who  designed  disturbance  in  the 
State  by  promoting  the  election  of  such  as  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  Government;  but  notwithstanding  all  they 
could  say  or  do,  and  though  the  under-sheriff  was  made 
for  their  turn,  the  high-sheriff  being  absent,  the  Common- 
wealth party  appeared  so  equal,  that  it  could  not  be  decided 
without  a  poll,  and  both  parties  were  so  numerous  that  the 
usual  place  for  election  was  too  strait,  so  that  they  consented 
to  adjourn  the  meeting  unto  Stonnage,^  where  there  was 
room  enough.  The  great  work  is  to  keep  me  from  being 
elected  who  knew  not  of  one  person's  intention  to  appear  for 
me,  being  at  that  time  in  Ireland,  neitlier  had  I  been  free  to 
have  sat  had  I  been  elected  as  a  member  to  serve  in  that 
assembly  (a  parliament  I  could  not  own  it  to  be,  the  Long 
Parliament  being  only  interrupted  by  the  sword),  knowing 
well  that  they  were  called  together  for  no  good  end,  and  that 
if  they  should  beyond  expectation  do  anything  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  they  should  receive  an  interruption  by  the 
power  of  the  sword,  under  which  they  then  were.  Yet  did 
Sir  Anthony  Cooper  and  Mr.  Adoniram  By  field,  a  busy 
clergyman,  not  contented  with  their  share  in  that  tyrannical 
Government,  or  hoping  that  it  would  conduce  to  that  which 
was  more  so,  make  harangues  to  the  people,  labouring  to 
convince  them  that  it  was  desirable  to  choose  such  as  were  of 
healing  spirits,  and  not  such  as  were  for  the  putting  of  all 
things  into  confusion  and  disorder ;  but  the  people  well 
knowing  their  persons,  designs,  and  interests,  and  that  yet 
nothing  could  prevent  tyranny  and  confusion  but  the  settling 
of  such  a  Government  as  would  provide  for  common  good, 

^  So  in  the  manuscript ;  Stoneliengc. 
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iind  needed  not  the  military  sword  to  upliotd  it,  bat  would  ht 
supported  by  the  affection  of  tlie  people,  stick  c1om>  to  tuo 
former  resolution,  and  pleased  in  tbe  first  place  to  cry  up  mo 
na  one  llicy  would  entrust  in  that  assembly.  The  ■•ther 
party,  finding  mine  greater  than  any  of  thoire  when  divided, 
unite  in  tlip.ir  tiret  vote  for  Sir  Anthony  Cooper,  whom  the 


under-eberiff 
though  the  pa 
selves  wiuch  in 
the  power  in  li. 
tected  by  bim, 
what  they  woul 

(2)  V.  377.  L 

"Sii- Anthony  Astai 
then  for  the  BuhsB 
for  the  reformation,  •_, 

relormntion, 
riage,  lif 


adjudgeth   to   be    first    choden, 

for  me   conceived   theni- 

the  other  party  hod  all 

dew  tbey  should  be    pro- 

1'  the  Protector,  do   lliey 


'ho  was  first  for  the  Kiuk, 
Cxomvell'a  fint  assembly 
for  Cromwell  against  that 

being  aeniea  uromwoll's  daughter  Slary  in 
it  Cromwell's  design  in  the  last 


a»i5i'mbly,  and  in  therefore  dismissed  tbe  Council,  (,'r 
bciiif;  i-esolved  to  ai.'t  there  as  the  eliief  jutr^'ler  himsell",  and 
one  Colonel  lliiekwDrlh,  a  liiwyer  alK.ut  Shrew-lmry,  -.x 
I'lTson  fit  fur  his  purposi',  is  i*bosen  in  bis  mom,  Av."- 


1,  ji.  . 


,.  Vi.i 


111"')'  -JV,    1(i^4.      MaAuDitli   lj 
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Xote  that  this  is  in  the  book  eleven  leaves  after  that  he 
gives  account  of  the  dissolving  of  this  called  here  the  last 
assembly,  in  which  eleven  leaves  he  writes  of  Crom well's 
proceedings  against  the  Cavaliers,  and  many  other  particulars, 
and  ^mediately  after  the  imprisonment  of  my  Lord  Grey 
and  his  baseness  to  Colonel  Sexby.  This  concerning  Sir 
Anthony  is  written  p.  377. 

(3)  When  the  Long  Parliament  was  restored  by  the  army 
in  Eichard  Cromwell's  time,  and  the  Parliament  had 
appointed  a  Council  of  State  which  was  to  consist  of  thirty- 
one  persons,  p.  513,  1.  6,  it  is  thus  :  ^ 

"Mr.  Love  (in  consideration  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper  had  voted  with  the  Commonwealth  party  in  the  last 
Convention)  moved  that  he  might  be  one,  though  his 
aifections  were  well  known  to  be  to  another  interest,  and 
Mr.  Nevill  having  hopes  that  Sir  Horatio  Townsend  was  a 
friend  to  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  same  reason,  moved  for 
his  addition,  which  two  motions  being  upon  the  rising  of  the 
House  made  on  a  sudden  before  any  could  recollect  themselves 
to  speak  against  them,  there  being  also  an  unwillingness  to 
disoblige  those  of  whom  there  was  any  hope,  were  con- 
sented to."* 

(4)  Li  the  following  page,  line  21  is  thus  :  ^ 

"  And  when  the  Wallingford  House  party  (which  was  the 
Council  of  officers,  Lieutenant-Greneral  Fleetwood,  &c),  had 
taken  the  oath  that  was  directed  by  the  I'arliament  to  be 
taken  by  every  member  of  the  Council  of  State  before  he 
took  his  place,  the  effect  whereof  was  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  oppose  Charles 
Stewart  or  any  other  single   person  wliatsoever,  they  came 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  666,  line  11  from  bottom  of  Vevey  edition,  and  p.  277 
of  quarto  edition  of  1771. 

*  There  ia  an  interval  of  more  than  four  years  between  the  periods 
referred  to  in  this  passage  of  Ludlow  and  in  the  last.  Kicliard 
Cromwell's  parliament  was  dissolved  April  22,  1659.  The  Rump  of 
the  Long  Parliament  was  then  resuscitated  ;  and  this  body  proceeded 
to  elect  a  Council  of  State  on  May  13.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
Council  should  consist  of  thirty-one  members,  twenty-one  members  of 
the  i>arliameut,  and  ten  who  were  not  members.  Seven  of  the  latter 
were  elected  on  that  day,  and  two  of  these  seven  were  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper 
and  Sir  Horatio  Towushend. 

'  At  the  bottom  of  page  657  of  voL  iL  of  Vevey  edition,  aud  at  page 
278  of  quarto  edition  of  1771. 
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but  seldom  to  discbarge  tbeir  duty,  pretending  that,  by 
reason  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper's  being  of  the  Council 
and  Sir  H.  Townsend,  they  could  not  with  freedom  speak 
their  minds  there  nor  carry  on  the  public  work,  they  sup- 
posing these  persons  to  be  assured  to  Charles  Stuart's 
interest,  and  that  they  would  give  intelligence  to  him  of  all 
that  passed.  That  we  might  remove  this  rub,  endeavours 
were  used  with  them  both  to  manifest  their  affections  to  the 
public,  for  removiug  of  jealousies  between  the  Parliament  and 
the  army,  by  desiring  the  House  to  excuse  them  from  that 
employment,  or  at  least  to  forbear  coming  to  the  Council 
Sir  H.  Townsend  very  ingenuously  chose  to  do  the  latter, 
pretending  occasions  of  his  own  which  drew  him  into  the 
country.  But  Sir  Anthony  having  it  in  design  to  be  a 
houtefeu  between  the  Parliament  and  the  army,  as  his  after 
carriage  will  make  appear,  makes  use  of  this  occasion  and 
comes  into  the  Council  with  much  confidence,  and  moves 
with  much  importunity  to  have  the  oath  administered  to  him, 
professing  himself  ready  to  take  the  same,  yet  having  a  secret 
rcvsolve  to  break  it  at  the  same  time  (as  there  was  ground  to 
suspect),  but  the  Council  not  having  any  power  to  refuse  it 
him  permitted  him  to  take  it.  And  being  thus  ensnared,  a.*? 
the  best  remedy  to  prevent  inconveniences,  they  ap]H)int 
a  Committee  of  examination  and  secrecy,  whom  they  en- 
trusted with  £(reat  powers,  to  wit,  Lieutenant-General  Fleet- 
wood, Sir  Ilenr}'  Yane,  Major-General  Limbert,  Major 
Siilloway,  iMr.  Scott,  Serjeant  Bradshaw,  and  myself :  yet  >o 
hot  and  confident  was  Sir  Anthony  grown,  that  to  pursue  his 
mischievous  design,  he  solicits  the  Parliament  that  they 
would  admit  him  to  sit  upon  an  election  of  sevent<x*n  or 
eighteen  years'  standing,  which  never  was  adjud^zed,  and  Wf 
could  find  no  better  way  to  put  him  off  (so  far  had  he  insinu- 
ated into  the  members)  than  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof 
to  the  committee  of  live  formerly  appointed  l>y  the  Par- 
liament for  the  receiving  of  satisfactitm  touching  those  mem- 
bers who  had  not  sat  from  1648,  ^vho  allegin;^  their  |>owers 
were  at  an  end,  it  was  referred  to  them  to  searth  thtfir  books, 
and  state  matter  of  fact  in  relation  thereto."  ^ 

^  Tlio  rase  of  Sir  A.  A.  (\)<)jht's  «'h»ttioii  for  Downton  was  rrft'rrf<l 
to  the  Coininittoe  uaniod  1»v  Ludlow  on  May  10,  the  day  nft»*r  tbf  rt'* 
storation  of  the  Parliamoiit,  ami  three  days  Iwfore  I'ooj^r'.H  t»K»ction  ti» 
hv  a  niomhcr  of  the  Council  of  State.  Cooper  was  not  yet  admitted  to 
sit  in  the  House. 
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(5)  P.  571,1.  9:i 

"  The  Parliament  sent  a  committee  to  the  Tower  to  examine 
Sir  George  Booth  touching  the  plot  wherein  he  had  been 
engaged,  both  as  to  the  authority  which  he  pretended  to  act 
by,  and  as  to  those  who  were  engaged  to  join  with  him 
therein  ;  he  confessed  he  had  received  a  commission  from  the 
King,  and  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  engaged 
with  him  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  design ;  some  he  disco- 
vered, but  took  time  to  discover  the  rest ;  and  upon  exami- 
nation of  a  boy  which  brought,  as  was  supposed,  a  letter  from 
Sir  George  Booth  before  his  rising  to  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  it  was 
found  that  he  dismissed  the  boy  with  much  civility,  in  token 
of  consenting  to  what  was  done." 

(6)  When  the  Wallingford  House  party  had  put  a  stop 
to  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament,  and  Monk  marching  from 
Scotland  had  declared  against,  pretending  to  be  for  the  Parlia- 
ment and  Commonwealth,  but  underhand  carrying  on  his 
design  of  setting  up  King  Charles,  p.  621,  1.  19,  it  is  thus  :  ^ 

"  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  also  a  great  instrument  in  this 
horrid  treachery,  as  he  was  most  active  amongst  those  of  the 
Parliament  who  were  consulting  for  their  restitution,  so 
notwithstanding  the  affronts  he  had  formerly  put  upon  mo, 
the  Lord  Arundel  being  pressed  by  the  trustees  and  con- 
tractors at  Drury  House  for  the  paying  in  of  thousands  of 
pounds  which  ho  was  in  arrears  for  some  lands  which  they 
had  sold  of  his  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  which  Cromwi^ll 
had  discharged  him  of,  they  not  allowing  that  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient discharge  threaten  him  to  sell  the  land  again  according 
to  a  command  thev  had  received  from  the  Parliament  to  that 
purpose,  if  he  forthwith  paid  not  the  said  arrears.  It  being 
apprehended  that  my  letter  to  them  might  be  of  service  to 
him  therein,  he  the  same  Sir  Anthony,  coming  to  mo  with 
him  to  desire  mo  to  write  on  his  behalf,  professed  to  be  very 
affectionate  to  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  he 
did  so  to  the  life  that  I  was  much  pleased  therewith,  having 
always  believed  him  to  be  otherwise  inclined.     But  notwith- 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  696  of  Vevey  edition,  and  p.  294  of  quarto  edition  of 
1771.  The  whole  of  this  passage,  except  tlio  last  sentence  referring;  to 
Shaftesbury,  is  printed  in  Ludlow's  Memoirs  in  somewhat  different 


words. 

'  This  passage  should  be  inserted  probably  at  p.  765  of  vol.  IL  of 
the  Vevey  edition,  and  at  p.  323  of  the  quarto  edition  of  1771. 
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Rtanding  hu^  fair  words,  I  vas  not  so  confident  of  him  as  tti 
rupose  any  great  trust  in  him,  he  having  [ilayed  fast  hmA 
loose  80  oi'tL'ii,  dtM^arin^  sonielimes  for  the  King,  then  for  ihi- 
I'arliament,  then  for  Cromwell,  afterwards  agaiiiat  him,  auJ 
now  fot  ihf  Conunonweiiltii." 

(7)  When  Monk  drew  nigh  to  London,  and  was  nlwnys 
declaring;   higi'i"   •'"-  *!"■    P>.-i;»"iBnt  and   Commonwailth, 


whereas  he  m.                                   i 

r  another  design,  p.  630, 

L   11,  it  ia  th 

"It  was  WOT                                   1 

low  with  fair  woi-da  tlioae 

who  need  to                                     1 

cover  what  was  for  their 

interest  were  li                                   1 

r  Justice  St,  John  him««ir. 

who  even  in  thibo^, 

to  pass  a  declarai                              i 

ucbjr  and  for  a  Comman- 

wealth,  and  Reja 

Hgkt  public  lawb  m-wdl 

AS  the  olher,  in  t.^                        i 

.niiil  pri'fcrring  those  in  a  contrary  princi]ilc  (if  of  any),  acting 

ii-  if  lliiy  Lad  dcsi,i;ni.'d  nothing  lei^B  iLaii  what  they  jiriteniipd 

tFMiiil  wliiit  l!jciri'iil.Tt.'st]c>il  th^ii  to;  scar.:pone  i>f  ton  <.f  th.' 

i.ld  ollicfr-  .if  til.,  iirniy  are  luntiini.^il  ;  Sir  Anthonv  Asl.lfV 

(■."-lii'v.  a  kuiiivn  Mlt-i  .ni'inv  tu   the  |.iiljlie  and  tii  all   <:■':'■] 

mm.   ..[1   a  di-putalilr   .A.:Aior,   of   ui-Iitcon    vrars    >t;ui.Iiii-. 

a-aiti.-.tall  iva-^mi  and  .■oiiiiuim  jtistii'i',  is  ailimtted   to  .-it  a.-  a 

.MitmLt  of  raili;.ni.ia  l),rausu  he  had  join,;.!  willi  .-..m,.  vf 

tlii'W    iu    o|>|>ii-iiLj;   tl.p   antiv  at  this    tim;  uhii'h    Clirul.'* 

fStcwait  hii.,,^L-ir  would   Imvu'done,  ini-ht   l,r  have   l"..ii   a.l- 

iiiitlnl  iiil.i  tlie  io]il',..l.ia(y.      Tliey  IicpIow  iil.-n  a  n-lnK'iil  ..I' 

li"i-i:  n]>on    him,  «lii,h  'l^y  his  "i>"hcv  !]■■  iii^"li'lL(h   wiih 

i.Hi.rf^   for  Ijis   turn,   and   l.v  his  siaoolli  loTi-ue   and   in.-in- 

u.tiii-  .Mni.ye  l.Lar.  ■.^  gr.at  -way  in  rarliame.it." 

(S)   W'hm  Monk  wn<  cmne  lo  London,  p.  70:.,  I  ;i,-.,-  it  j. 

thus: 

'■  In  llu-  imMntinu.  ihe  ^e-h1d>.d  me.nb,.,-^  lull  11,.  i,-  cal  l1. 

will,  Ihreitv  otLoiiilnn  foi-lhr  earrvin^  •>„  of  il„..-,.  >I,-si-a-. 

and  -.nu-  of  ll,.-,.  ni,  t,il..-r,-  wh>.  .s 

It,  ,.>[Mi;,lly   f;ir.\,,lli>.i,v 

{2.y  ■■:■.: 

APPENDIX  IVX'J^  i  i  ^^' 


Speech  in  Ridiard  CromweWB  Parliament^  March  28,  1659.^ 

Mr.  Speaker, 

This  day's  debate  is  but  too  clear  a  proof  tliat  we  English- 
men are  right  islanders ;  variable  and  mutable,  like  the  air 
we  live  in  :  for,  Sir,  if  that  were  not  our  temper,  we  should 
not  be  now  disputing  whether,  after  all  those  hazards  we 
have  run,  that  blood  we  have  spilt,  that  treasure  we  have 
exhausted,  we  should  not  now  sit  down  just  where  we  did 
begin,  and  of  our  own  accords  submit  ourselves  to  that  slavery 
which  we  have  not  only  ventured  our  estates  and  lives,  but  I 
wish  I  could  not  say,  our  souls  and  consciences,  to  throw  off. 
What  others.  Sir,  think  of  this  levity,  I  cannot  telL  I  mean 
those  who  steer  their  consciences  by  occasions,  and  cannot 
lose  the  honour  they  never  had  :  but  truly,  Sir,  for  my  own 

^  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  long  elaborate  speech,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper  at  the  time,  is  the  one  thus  referred  to  in 
Burton's  Diary  on  March  28 :  "  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  made*  a 
long  speech  till  the  House  was  fuller  of  those  of  his  party,  and  moved 
to  second  the  motion  that  they  be  but  for  this  parliament,  and  would 
have  them  bounded  in  time."  (iv.  286. )  It  was  made  in  support  of  a 
motion  for  limiting  the  existence  of  the  "  Other  House  " — CromwelPs 
House  of  Peers — to  the  time  of  the  Parliament  then  sitting.  The 
B)»f!ech  here  printed  has  been  published  in  various  works ;  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Somers  Tracts  and  Harleian  Miscellany,  in  Morgan*s 
"  Phoenix  Britannicus,"  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Works, 
2  vols.  1715,  the  old  Parliamentary  History,  and  Martyn's  Life.  In 
the  Somers  Tracts  it  is  reprinted  from  a  republication  in  1680  with 
the  following  title :  "  A  time-serving  Speech  spoken  once  in  a  season 
by  a  worthy  member  of  Parliament,  and  now  thought  fit  to  be 
reprinted,  to  prevent  the  occasion  of  having  it  respoken."  (Vol.  vi. 
p.  466.) 
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part,  I  dure  freely  declare  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  we  an  ' 
this  day  mnkiiig  good  all  the  reproaches  of  war  cnemios,  owo* 
ing  oursfivca  oppreasora,  murdarera,  repcidea,  Hubverton  of 
that  which  we  do  not  only  acknowledge  lo  have  been  a  lawful 
tjovemment,  but,  by  recalling  it,  confess  it  now  to  be  the  beat: 
which.  Sir,  if  it  be  true,  and  that  we  now  begin  to  see  arisfat, 
I  heartily  wish  our  eyes  had  been  sooner  open  ;  and,  for 


three  nations'  ' 
a  cheapei-  rut? 
thus  contend  to 
had  Tnacb  le.>^  to  au 
the  worli.l. 

But,  Jlr.  Spi 
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reasons  why  others  are  so  too  ;  those  courtiers  who  are  for  it 
give  me  evidence  enough   to  thiuk  that  in  nature  there  is 
nothing  which  they  cannot  willingly  endure. 
^  First,  Sir,  as  to  the  author  and  framer  of  the  House  of 
Peers ;    let  me    put    you    in  mind    it    was  he    who    with 
reiterated  oaths  had  often  sworn  to  be  true  and  faithful  to 
the  government  without  it ;  and  not  only  sworn  so  himself, 
but  had  been  the  chief  instrument  both  to  draw  and  compel 
others  to  swear  so  too.     So,  Sir,  the  foundation  of  that  noble 
structure  was  laid  in  perjury,  and  was  begun  with  the  viola- 
tion and  contempt  as  well  of  the  laws  of  God  as  of  the  nation. 
He  who  called  monarchy  anti-chri.stian  in  another,  and  indeed 
made  it  so  himself ;  he  who  voted  a  House  of  Lords  dangerous 
and  unnecessary,  and  too  truly  made  it  so  in  his  partisans  ; 
he  who  with  fraud  and  force  deprived  you  of  your  liberty  when 
living,  and  entailed  slavery  on  you  at  his  death  ;  it  is  he,  Sir, 
who  has  left  you  these  worthy  overseers  of  that  his  last  will 
and  testament ;  who,  however  they  have  behaved  themselves 
in  other  trusts,  we  may  be  confident  will  faitlifully  endeavour 
to  discharge  themselves  in  this.     In  a  word,  had  that  other 
House  no  otlier  fault  but  its  constitution  and  author,  I  should 
think  that  original  sin  enough  for  its  c(mdemnalion>  for  I  am 
of  their  opinion  who  think  that,  for  the  good  of  example,  all 
acts  and  monuments  of  tyrants  are  to  be  expunged  and  erased  ; 
that,  if  possible,  their  memory  may  be  no  longer-lived  than 
their  carcases  ;  and  the  truth  is,  their  good  laws  are  but  snares 
for  our  liberty.     l>ut  to  impute  to  that  other  House  no  faults 
but  its  own,  you  may  please  in  the  first  place  to  consider  of 
the  power  which  his  Highness  hath  left  it,  according  to  that 
"  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  which   he  was  pleased  to 
give  order  the  Parliament  should  present  to  him.     For  as  the 
Eomans  had  kings,  his  Highness  had  "  parliaments  amongst 
his  instruments  of  slavery ;"  and  I  hope  it  will  be  no  offence 
for  me  to  pray  that  his  son  may  not  have  so  too.     But,  Sir, 
they  have  a  negative  voice,  and  all  other  circumstances  of  that 
arbitrary  power  which  made  the  former  House  intolerable ; 
only  the  dignity  and  quality  of  the  persons  are  wanting,  that 
our  slavery  may  be  a(*com])anied  with  ignominy  and  affront. 
And  now,  Mr.  Speaker^  have  we  not  gloriously  vindicated 
the  nation's  liberty, — have  we  not  wortliily  emj)loyed  our  blood 
and  treasure  to  abolish  that  power  which  was  set  over  us  by 
law,  to  have  the  same  imposed  upon  us  without  law  ?     And 
after  all  that  sound  and  noise  we  have  made  in  the  world,  of 
VOL.  I.  e 
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the  people's  legislative  power,  and  of  the  eupiemac;  and 
omnipotoncy  of  their  representativea,  we  now  see  there  is  no 
more  power  left  them  but  what  is  put  into  the  balance,  and 
equalled  by  the  power  of  a  few  reUinere  of  tyranny,  who  are 
so  far  from  being  the  people's  choice,  that  the  mo;«t  part  of 
them  are  only  known  to  the  nation  by  the  mischiefs  they 
have  committed  in  it. 
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egregious  legislators,  which  may  justify  their  choice,  and  pre- 
vail  with  the  people   to  admit  them   at  least  into   equal 
authority  with  the  whole  representative  body  of  themselves. 
But  what  I  shall  speak  of  their  quality,  or  anything  else  con- 
cerning them,  I  would  be  thought  to  speak  with  distinction, 
and  to  intend  only  of  the  major  part ;  for  I  acknowledge,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mixture  of  the  other  House  to  be  like  the  com- 
position of  apothecaries,  who  mix  something  grateful  to  the 
taste  to  quality  their  bitter  drugs,  which  else,  perhaps,  would 
be  immediately  spit  out  and  never  swallowed.     So,  Sir,  hio 
Highness,  of  deplorable  memory  to  this  nation,  to  countenance 
as  well  the  want  of  quality  as  honesty  in  the  rest,  has  nomi- 
nated some  against  whom  there  lies  no  other  reproach  but 
only  that  nomination  ;  but  not  out  of  any  respect  to  their 
quality  or  regard  to  their  virtues,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  no- 
quality,  the  no- virtues  of  the  rest ;  which  truly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  he  had  not  done,  we  could  easily  have  given  a  more  express 
name  to  this  other  House  than  he  hath  been  pleased  to  do ; 
for  we  know  a  house  designed  for  beggars  and  malefactors  is 
a  house  of  correction,  and  so  termed  by  our  law :  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  setting  those  few  persons  aside,  who,  I  hope,  think 
the  nomination  a  disgrace,  and  their  ever  coming  to  sit  there 
a  much  greater,  can  we  without  indignation  think  of  the  rest  1 
He  who  is  first  in  their  roll,  a  condemned  coward ;  one  that 
out  of  fear  and  baseness  did  once  what  he  could  to  betray  our 
liberties,  and  now  does  the  same  for  gain.^     The  second,  a 
person  of  as  little  sense  as  honesty ;  preferred  for  no  other 
reason  but  his  no- worth,  his  no-conscience ;  except  cheating 
his  father  of  all  he  had  was  thought  a  virtue  by  him,  who,  by 
sad  experience  we  find,  hath  done  as  much  for  his  mother 
— ^his  country. 2     The  third,  a  Cavalier,  a  Presbyterian,  an 
Independent ;  for  the  Republic,  for  a  Protector,  for  every- 
thing, for  nothing,  but  only  that  one  thing — money.*     It 

*  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  secoDd  son  of  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  who  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  had  surrendered  Bristol  to  the  King's 
army  without  making  any  defence,  and  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  a  court-martial,  but  pardoned  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  general-in- 
cliief.  He  was  now  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
one  of  Richard  Cromwell's  chief  advisers.  His  father  and  a  younger 
brother  John  were  also  named  by  Cromwell  members  of  his  House  of 
Lords :  the  father  did  not  sit. 

'  I  do  not  know  which  of  Cromwell's  Lords  is  here  referred  to. 

'  This  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  Lord  Broghill,  after  the 
Restoration  created  Earl  of  Orrery. 
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were  endless,  Sir,  to  run  through  them  all ;  to  tell  you  of  the 
lordships  of  seventeen  pounds  a  year  land  of  inheritance  ;  of 
the  farmer  lordships,  draymen  lordships,^  cobbler  lordships,* 
without  one  foot  of  land  but  what  the  blood  of  Englishmen 
has  been  the  price  of  These,  Sir,  are  to  be  our  rulers,  these 
the  judges  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  ;  to  these  we  are  to  stand 
bare  whilst  their  pageant  lordships  deign  to  give  us  a  confer- 
ence on  their  breeches.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  had  too 
much  experience  how  insupportable  servants  are  when  they 
become  our  masters.  All  kinds  of  slavery  are  miserable  in 
the  account  of  generous  minds ;  but  that  which  comes  accom- 
panied with  scorn  and  contempt  stirs  up  every  man*s  indigna- 
tion, and  is  endured  by  none  whom  nature  does  not  intend 
for  slaves,  as  well  as  fortune. 

I  say  not  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  revile  any  man  with  his 
meanness ;  for  I  never  thought  either  the  malignity  or  in- 
dulgence of  fortune  to  be,  with  wise  or  just  men,  the  grounds 
either  of  their  good  or  ill  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  blame  not 
in  these  men  the  faults  of  their  fortune  any  otherwise  than  as 
they  make  them  their  own :  I  object  to  you  their  poverty, 
because  it  is  ai'companiod  with  ambition  ;  I  rtmiiiid  you  of 
their  quality,  because  they  themselves  forget  it  :  it  is  not  the 
men  I  am  auj^ny  Avith,  but  their  Lordships.  Sir,  thoiiirh  we 
easily  grant  poverty  and  necessity  to  bo  no  faults,  yet  wo 
must  allow  them  to  be  great  impediments  in  the  way  of 
honour,  and  sueli  as  nothini:i  but  extraordinary  merit  and 
virtue  can  remove.  The  Scripture  reckons  it  amon^^st  J«n> 
boam's  great  faults,  "  that  he  made  priests  of  the  meanest 
of  the  people  :"  and  sure  it  was  none  of  the  virtues  of  our 
Jeroboam,  who  hath  set  up  his  calves  too,  and  would  have 
our  tribes  come  up  and  worship  them,  that  he  observ^nl  ilk- 
same  method  in  making  lords. 

One  of  the  few  reqm^sts  the  Portuguese  ma«le  to  Phiiii* 
the  Secontl,  King  of  Spain,  when  he  got  that  kin':;dt>m,  as 
his  late  Highness  did  this,  by  an  army,  was,  that  he  would 
not  make  nobility  contem])tible  by  advancing  such  to  that 
degree  whose  (]uality  or  virtue  could  be  noways  thought  to 
deserve  it.  ^'or  have  we  formerly  been  less  appn'hen>ive  <»t 
such  inconveniences  ourselves.     It  was,  in  Ivichard  the  First's 


'  This  refers  to  Colonel  Pride,  who  had  been  a  brewer,  and,  it  is  said, 
had  Ih'^um  «s  a  drayman. 
*  Colonel  llewson  had  been  a  shoemaker. 
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time,  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  accusations,  that  castles  and 
forts  of  great  trust  he  did  "obscuris  et  ignotis  hominibus 
tradere" — put  in  the  hands  of  obscure  and  unknown  men. 
But  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  such  a  kind  of  men  are  delivering 
up  the  power  of  our  laws,  and,  in  that,  the  power  of  all. 

In  the  17th  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  there  passed  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  dograding  John  Nevil,  Marquis  Montague 
and  Duke  of  Bedford  :  the  reason  expressed  in  the  Act, 
because  he  had  not  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  maintaining  of 
that  dignity  ;  to  which  was  added,  when  men  of  mean  birth 
are  called  to  high  estate,  and  no  livelihood  to  support  it,  it 
induceth  briberies  and  extortions,  and  all  kinds  of  injustice 
that  are  followed  by  gain.  And  in  the  parliament  of  2d  of 
Charles,  the  peers,  in  a  petition  against  Scottish  and  Irish 
titles,  told  the  King,  that  it  was  a  novelty  without  precedent 
that  men  should  possess  honours  where  they  possessed  nothing 
else,  and  that  they  should  have  a  vote  in  parliament  where 
they  have  not  a  foot  of  land.  But  if  it  had  been  added,  or 
have  no  land  but  what  is  the  purchiise  of  their  villanies, 
against  how  many  of  our  new  peers  would  this  have  been  an 
important  objection  !  To  conclude  :  it  has  been  a  very  just 
and  reasonable  care  among  all  nations,  not  to  render  that 
despised  and  contemptible  to  the  people  which  is  designed 
for  their  reverence  and  awe;  and,  Sir,  an  empty  title,  without 
quality  or  virtue,  never  procured  any  man  this,  any  more  than 
the  image  in  the  fiible  made  the  ass  adored  that  carried  it. 

After  their  quality,  give  me  leave  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
of  their  qualifications;  which  certainly  ought,  in  reason,  to 
carry  some  proportion  with  the  employment  they  design 
themselves.  The  House  of  Lords  are  the  King's  great  heredi- 
tary Council ;  they  are  the  highest  court  of  judicature;  they 
have  their  part  in  judging  and  determining  of  the  reasons  fur 
making  new  laws  and  abrogating  old  ;  from  amongst  them 
we  take  our  great  officers  of  Stiite:  they  are  commonly  our 
generals  at  land,  and  our  admirals  at  sea.  In  conclusion, 
they  are  both  of  the  essence  and  constitution  of  our  old 
government ;  and  have,  besides,  the  greatest  and  noblest  share 
in  the  administration.  Now,  certainly.  Sir,  to  judge  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  reason,  one  would  imagine  some  small 
faculties  and  endowments  to  be  necessary  for  discharging 
such  a  calling ;  and  those  such  as  are  not  usually  acquired  in 
shops  and  warehouses,  nor  found  by  following  the  plough  : 
and  what  other  acadeuues  most  of  their  lordships  have  been 
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bred  in  but  their  shops,  what  other  arts  they  have  been 
versed  in  but  those  which  more  required  good  arms  and  good 
shoulders  than  good  heads,  I  think  we  are  yet  to  be  informed. 
Sir,  we  commit  not  the  education  of  our  children  to  ignorant 
and  illiterate  masters ;  nay,  we  trust  not  our  horses  to  unskil- 
ful grooms.  I  beseech  you,  let  us  think  it  belongs  to  us  to 
have  some  care  into  whose  hands  we  commit  the  management 
of  the  commonwealth;  and  if  we  cannot  have  persons  of 
birth  and  fortune  to  be  our  rulers,  to  whose  quality  we  would 
willingly  submit,  I  beseech  you.  Sir,  for  our  credit  and 
safety's  sake,  let  us  seek  men  at  least  of  parts  and  education, 
to  whose  abilities  we  may  have  some  reason  to  give  way.  If 
a  patient  dies  under  a  physician's  hand,  the  law  esteems  that 
not  a  felony,  but  a  misfortune,  in  the  physician  :  but  it  has 
been  held  by  some,  if  one  who  is  no  physician  undertakes  the 
management  of  a  cure,  and  the  party  miscarries,  the  law 
makes  the  empiric  a  felon ;  and  sure,  in  all  men's  opinion, 
the  patient  a  fool.  To  conclude,  Sir,  for  great  men  to  govern 
is  ordinary  ;  for  able  men  it  is  natural :  knaves  many  times 
come  to  it  by  force  and  necessity,  and  fools  sometimes  by 
chance  ;  but  universal  choice  and  election  of  fools  and  knaves 
for  government  was  never  yet  made  by  any  who  were  not 
themselves  like  those  they  chose. 

But  nietbiiiks,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  ready  to  rise  after  me 
some  gentlonieu  that  shall  tell  you  the  good  services  iht'ir 
new  lordships  have  done  the  commonwealth  ;  that  shall  extol 
their  valour,  their  godliness,  their  fidelity  to  the  cause.  The 
Scripture,  too,  no  doubt,  as  it  is  to  all  purposes,  shall  K? 
brought  in  to  argue  for  them  ;  and  we  shall  hear  of  "  iht? 
wisdom  of  the  poor  man  that  saved  the  city ;"  of  the  "not 
many  wise,  not  many  mighty  ; "  attributes  that  I  can  no  way 
deny  to  be  due  to  their  lordships.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  K*  as 
forward  as  any  man  to  declare  their  serv^ices,  and  acknowleili.'e 
them  ;  though  I  might  tell  you  that  the  same  honour  Is  not 
purchased  ]\v  the  blood  of  an  enemy  and  of  a  citizen  ;  that 
for  victories  in  civil  wars,  till  our  armies  marched  through 
the  city,  I  have  not  read  that  the  conquerors  have  l)een  sd 
void  of  shame  as  to  triumj)h.  C<esar,  not  much  more  indiil 
gent  to  his  country  than  our  late  Protector,  did  not  so  much 
as  write  })ul)lic  letters  of  his  victory  at  Pharsalia  ;  much  Ks- 
had  ht^  days  of  thanksgiving  to  his  gods,  and  anuiversar}' 
feasts,  for  having  becm  a  prosperous  rebel. 

But,  Sir,  I  leave  this  argument ;  and,  to  be  as  good  as  my 
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word,  come  to  put  you  in  mind  of  some  of  their  services,  and  the 
obligations  you  owe  them  for  the  same.  To  speak  nothing  of  one 
of  my  Lords  Commissioners'  valour  at  Bristol,  nor  of  another 
noble  lord's  brave  adventure  at  the  Bear-garden,^  I  must  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  most  of  them  have  had  the  courage  to  do  things 
which,  I  may  boldly  say,  few  other  Christians  durst  so  have 
adventured  their  souls  to  have  attempted :  they  have  not 
only  subdued  their  enemies,  but  their  masters  that  raised  and 
maintained  them ;  they  have  not  only  conquered  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  rebellious  England  too,  and  there  suppressed 
a  malignant  party  of  magistrates  and  laws ;  and,  that  nothing 
should  be  wanting  to  make  them  indeed  complete  conquerors, 
without  the  help  of  philosophy  they  have  even  conquered 
themselves.  All  shame  they  have  subdued  as  perfectly  as 
all  justice;  the  oaths  they  have  taken  they  have  as  easily 
digested  as  their  old  General  could  himself;  public  covenants 
and  engagements  they  have  trampled  under  foot.  In  conclu- 
sion, so  entire  a  victory  they  have  over  themselves,  that  their 
consciences  are  as  much  their  servants,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
are.  But  give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  that  which  is  more 
admirable  than  all  this,  and  shows  the  confidence  they  have 
of  themselves  and  us  :  after  having  many  times  trampled  on 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  no  less  than  five 
times  dissolved  them,  they  hope,  for  those  good  services  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  made  a  House  of  Lords. 

I  have  been  over  long.  Sir,  for  which  I  crave  your  pardon ; 
therefore,  in  a  word,  I  beseech  you  let  us  think  it  our  duty 
to  have  a  care  of  two  things :  first,  that  villanies  be  not 
encouraged  with  the  rewards  of  virtue;  secondly,  that  the 
authority  and  majesty  of  the  government  of  this  nation  be 
not  defiled,  and  exposed  to  contempt,  by  committing  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  it  to  persons  of  as  mean  quality  as  parts. 
The  Thebans  did  not  admit  merchants  into  government  till 
they  had  left  their  traffic  ten  years  :  sure  it  would  have  been 
long  before  cobblers  and  draymen  would  have  been  allowed. 

*  The  person  here  referred  to  is  Colonel  Pride,  who  is  accused  of 
having  cruelly  killed  a  number  of  bears,  in  sumiressing  bear-lmiting, 
as  Sheriff  of  Surrey.  See  a  lampoon  printed  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany 
vol.  iii.  p.  130:  "The  Last  Si)eech  and  Dying  Words  of  Thomas  (Lord, 
alia4  Colonel)  Pride,  being  touched  in  conscience  for  his  inhuman 
murder  of  the  Bears  in  the  Bear-garden  when  he  was  Hisjh  Sheriff  of 
Btirrev,  taken  in  shorthand  by  T.  S.,  late  clerk  in  his  Lordship's 
BrewbonBe." 
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Sir,  if  thu  wisdom  of  tliia  House  shall  Uiink  w 
liithorto  Uke  tlie  prodigal;  and  thnt  im«-,  wh«i  out  uvvcceitius 
persuade  us,  i.t.  that  we  are  al(ua<;t  broii;^bt  to  liiiil  it  wiUt 
swine,  it  is  time  to  think  of  a  return;  let  us  without  rantn 
.'ido,  without  this  motley  mixliu'e.  even  t«ke  oar  rulera  a^r  at, 
the  first,  ao  that  we  can  but  he  teaaouaUy  secured  to  avoid 
ai;llora  aa  at  the  hOKinuiiig 


st»ry. 


'e  me  liave.  Sir,  to 
Livy  lulls  \i»  ther 

t  thu  uuhility  stret 
presumed  kio  luuuh  on  >i 
wlieroupon  the  disountoQt" 
that  thej  iigiparently  tendt 
and  the  turning  of  all  th. 
At  the  sutuu  time,  iiiatidM  .. 
tvoa  a  potent  eiiemj  reftdy  to  > 


patieitco  with  a  thort 

^te  lu  Italy,  an  aristoctwy, 

I  pTerogativo  too  bigli.  and 

...pit's  liberty  and  patieuui.' ; 

)  so  ftenorHl  and  so  ffvat, 

iiMolutioaof  ifovonuatMit, 

Lu  auardiy  and  coufiuimv. 
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them  frafB  abnMtd,  tiM 

lited ;  bat  now,  in 
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themselves  of  constituting  another  House.  He  began  and 
nominated  one,  a  man  highly  cried  up  in  the  popular  faction, 
a  confiding  man,  one  of  much  zeal,  little  sense,  and  no  quality; 
you  may  suppose  him,  Sir,  a  zealous  cobbler.  The  people,  in 
conclusion,  murmured  at  this,  and  were  loth  their  fellow 
mutineer,  for  no  other  virtue  but  mutinying,  should  come  to 
be  advanced  to  be  their  master ;  and  by  their  looks  and  mur- 
murs sufficiently  expressed  the  discontent  they  took  at  such 
a  motion.  Then  he  nominated  another,  as  mean  a  mechanic 
as  the  former ;  you  may  imagine  him,  Sir,  a  bustling  rude 
drayman,  or  the  like  :  he  was  no  sooner  named  but  some 
burst  out  a  laughing,  others  grew  angry  and  railed  at  him, 
and  all  detested  and  scorned  him.  Upon  this  a  third  was 
named  for  a  lordship,  one  of  the  same  batch,  and  every  way 
qualified  to  sit  with  the  other  two.  The  people  then  fell 
into  a  confused  laugh  and  noise,  anil  inquired,  if  such  were 
lords,  who,  by  all  the  gods !  would  be  content  to  be  com- 
moners ]  Sir,  let  me  be  bold,  by  the  good  leave  of  the  other 
House  and  yours,  to  ask  the  same  question.  But  to  conclude 
this  story,  and  with  it  the  other  House,  when  this  wise  man 
I  told  you  of  perceived  they  were  now  sensible  of  the  incon- 
venience and  mischief  they  were  running  into,  and  saw  that 
the  pulling  down  their  rulers  would  prove  in  the  end  but 
the  setting  up  their  servants,  he  thought  them  then  prepared  to 
hear  reason,  and  told  them,  "  You  see,"  says  he,  "  that  bad  as 
this  government  is,  wo  cannot,  for  anything  I  see,  agree  upon 
a  better:  what  then  if,  after  this  fright  we  have  put  our 
nobility  in,  and  the  demonstration  we  have  given  them  of 
our  power,  we  try  them  once  more  whether  they  will  m(ind, 
and  for  the  future  behave  themselves  with  more  moderation  ] " 
The  people  were  so  wise  as  to  comply  with  that  proposition, 
and  to  think  it  easier  to  mend  their  rulers  than  to  make  new. 
And  I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  be  so  wise  as  to  think 
so  too. 
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A  Letter  from  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Thomas  Scot, 
Jostas  BemerSy  and  John  Weaver,  Esqiiires,  delivered  to 
the  Lord  Fleetwood,  owning  their  late  actions,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  the  Tower  of  London  for  the  better  service  of 
the  City  and  Commxmtpealth,  December  16,  1659.^ 

Sir, 

Understanding  you  have  received  some  disturbance  of 
late,  in  examining  divers  persons  about  a  design  to  surprise 
the  Tower ;  to  save  you  further  trouble,  we  do  hereby  freely 
own  our  utmost  and  hearty  endeavours  to  have  put  that  place 
into  more  faithful  and  confiding  hands,  and  that  by  authority 
from  the  Council  of  State,  who  at  the  passing  of  that  n^solve 
had  the  sole  legal  power  from  the  Parliament  of  onlerinj:, 
directing,  and  disposing  of  all  the  garrisons  and  forces  of  this 
Commonwealth,  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  an  action  so  honest 
and  honourable  as  would  not  only  have  given  check  to  the 
exorbitances  at  Wallingford  House  and  AVhitohall,  but  was 

1  Thislettor  is  printeil  in  the  Thnrloc  collection  of  State  Papers,  v.»l. 
vii.  p.  7l»7,  anil  in  the  Soniers  Tnicts,  vol.  ri.  p.  r>42.  Ten  days  aftir  tin- 
(late  of  tliis  letter,  on  DeecnilKT  2(5,  the  Conunittee  of  Saft'ty  wai 
overthrown,  Heetwood  and  LamlM^t  diseonitited,  and  the  Hiinij> 
Parliament  restored  ;  Sir  A.  A.  Cooper,  Scot,  lierners,  and  Weaver  wtn* 
then  entrusted  with  the  temporary  command  of  the  Tower,  whi«h 
they  had  s^'cured.  Whitelocke,  under  ilate  of  Deceniher  24,  reconU : 
*'The  SjH'aker  with  C'«>o|»er,  llevnolds.  Weaver,  and  Berners  went  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  dis(oui*setl  with  him  an<l  the  Sheritfa,  touching 
the  Parliament's  meeting  aijain  s]»eedily,  antl  fouml  them  to  like  wrll 
of  it;  from  him  they  went  to  the  Tower  and  ju'cunnl  that,"  (Me- 
morials, p.  691.)  The  letter  in  the  text  descriWs  an  unsnoc«#«iul 
attempt  made  before  December  16. 
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almost  necessary  to  the  preserving  the  peace  and  safety  of  this 
great  city,  by  giving  advantage  to  them  to  put  themselves  into 
a  regular  posture  of  defence,  and  such  an  encouragement  to 
the  sober  party  among  them  as  would  through  God's  mercy 
have  utterly  defeated  the  designs  of  the  common  enemy.  Sir, 
let  us  tell  you  this  design  was  not  so  vain  but  that  we  had  by 
the  blessing  of  God  possessed  that  place  some  weeks  since, 
had  we  not  been  frustrated  by  our  mistake  in  the  courage  and 
fidelity  of  a  person,  whose  opportunity,  interest,  and  duty,  if 
not  principles,  gave  us  better  hopes. ^  But  in  this  age  we  are 
to  complain  and  wonder  at  nothing ;  yet  we  cannot  but  highly 
resent  the  confidence  of  sending  for  one  of  our  number  by 
a  party  of  soldiers,  as  if  red  coats  and  muskets  wei'e  a  non 
obstante  to  all  laws  and  public  privilege.  Not  as  if  that 
person  or  any  of  us  are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own  the  enter- 
prise before  any  that  have  a  lawful  authority  to  demand  an 
account  of  it ;  which  we  are  sure  no  single  person,  junto,  or 
pack  of  men  at  Whitehall  or  Wallingford  House  have  a  pre- 
tence to.  Sir,  we  have  the  witness  with  our  own  spirits,  that 
we  have  and  do  cordially  wish  the  preservation  and  good  of 
you  and  your  family  :  but  if  the  Lord  hath  said,  "  You  shall 
not  hearken,  but  be  hardened  in  your  way,"  we  must  acquiesce 
in  His  providence,  and  with  sorrow  look  upon  that  ruin  which 
is  flowing  in  upon  you,  as  upon  one  in  whom  we  thought  we 
had  seen  some  good. 

Sir,  consider  that  in  the  day  of  trouble,  which  is  certainly 
coming  upon  you,  what  support  you  will  have  to  your  spirit, 
when  you  shall  be  assaulted  with  the  shame  you  have  brought 
upon  God's  people  ;  with  the  breach  of  faith  to  the  Parliament 


*  Compare  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  ii.  763:  "The  Parliament  party  was 
not  wantme  to  promote  their  interest,  and  to  that  end  formed  a  design 
to  get  the  Tower  into  their  hands.  Colonel  Fitz,  who  was  then  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  place,  had  consented  that  Colonel  Okey  with  throe 
hundred  men  should  lie  dispersed  about  the  town,  prepared  for  the 
enterprise,  promising  that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  cau^e  the  gates  to 
be  opened  early  in  the  mominsj,  to  let  him  pass  in  his  coach ;  which 
opportunity  Colonel  Okey  with  his  men  taking,  might  easily  seize  the 
guards  and  possess  himself  of  the  place ;  and  tneir  attempt  might  have 
succeeded,  had  it  not,  by  I  know  not  what  accident,  been  discovered 
to  the  Lonl  Mayor,  who  informed  the  army  of  it  the  night  before  it 
was  to  be  put  in  execution.  Whereupon  Colonel  Desborow  with  some 
forces  was  sent  thither,  who  changed  the  guards,  seized  the  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  and  left  Colonel  Miller  to  command  there  till  farther 
order." 
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cannot  be  dispensed  by  nny  certMo  rtilc,  bol  maat  van 
npcording  to  the  ciruumstancoB  uf  tiiun,  amt  the  temper  aciil 
principles  <if  those  to  whom  it  is  to  be  granted ;  and  Hin 
AtajeHty  being  the  best  judge  when  and  to  whom  llita  indul- 
^'i:nce  id  to  bo  diapensi?d,  or  as  may  be  most  foneiet«nt  wjtii 
the  publit  peace  and  without  just  cause  of  offenoe  to  othere; 
and  to  tbi!  pnd  His  Majesty  may  bo  enabled  to  e 
with  universal  satisfactioii  '    '  '       ■     •■- 

excellent  Majesty  by  orl 
Lords  spiritual  and  Ten 
Parliament  assembled  ai 
King's  Slnjeaty  may  by 
by  such   other  ways 
dispeDBo  with  one  act  oi 
]iarliameut,  entitled  "  An  . 
Prayer,  and  Administralion 
Ceremonies,  and  for  establi^j 
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jnactod  by  the  King's  most 
r  1  with  the  consent  of  the 
'1  Commona  in  this  prtijinnt 

authority  thereof;  that  the 
^nt  under  the  Great  Seal,  or 

Mnjeaty  shall  seem  meet, 
ide  the  lost  session  of  this 

the  Uniformity  of  Public 
vDients  and  o&er  Bitea  and 

e  Formof  MakinR,  OrdaiB- 
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this  realm  disenabled  thereunto ;  nor  to  exempt  any  'person 
or  persons  from  sach  penalties  as  are  by  law  to  be  inflicted 
upon  such  as  shall  publish  or  preach  anything  to  the  deprava- 
tion or  derogation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  or  the 
government,  order,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  established 
by  law.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  such  licence 
or  dispensation  shall  extend  to  make  any  priest  or  minister 
capable  of  any  ecclesiastical  living  or  benefice  with  care,  who 
shall  not  before  the  Archbishop  of  the  Province  or  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  where  he  lives,  make  such  subscription  to  the 
Articles  of  Religion  as  is  enjoined  by  the  statute  of  13  Eliz., 
made  for  reformation  of  disorders  in  the  Church ;  nor  shall 
extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  dispense  with  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  but  that  the  said  book  shall  be  con- 
stantly read  in  all  the  cathedral  and  coll^^te  churches,  and 
in  all  the  parish  churches  and  public  chapels. 
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SECTION   I. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  and  TRAVELS- 
Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.).— THE  NILE  tributaries  of 

ABYSSINIA,  and  tlie  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran  Arabs. 
By  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  here  describes  twelve  months^  exploration^  during 
which  he  examined  the  rivers  that  are  tributary  to  the  Nile  from  Abyssinia, 
including  the  Atbara,  Settite,  Royan^  Salaam,  Angrab,  Rahad,  DineUr, 
and  the  Blue  Nile,  The  interest  attached  to  these  portions  0/ Africa  differs 
entirely  from  that  of  the  White  Nile  n^^ns,  as  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt 
atid  Abyssinia  is  capable  of  development,  atid  is  inhabited  by  races  having 
some  degree  of  civilization;  while  Central  Africa  is  peopled  by  a  race  oj 
savages,  whose  future  is  more  problematical, 

THE  ALBERT  N'VANZA  Great  Basin  of  the  NUe,  and  Explo- 
ration of  the  Nile  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with 
Portraits,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.     Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6s. 

**  Bruce  won  the  source  of  the  Blue  Nile;  Speke  and  Grant  won  the 
Victoria  source  of  t/ie  great  White  Nile;  and  I  have  been  permitted  to 
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Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.)  (continued)— 

•succeed  in  cdtnpUting  the  Miie  Stmtces  By  the  discovery  of  the  great 
reservoir  of  the  equatorial  waters^  the  Albert  N^yanza^  from  which  the 
river  issues  as  the  entire  White  Nile^ — PREFACE. 

NEW  AND.  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA. 
I  vol.  crown  8Vo.     With  Maps  arid  ITIustrafions.     71.  6«/. 

•Barker  (Lady).-^STAtld]^  Lll^E  TO  l^£w  ZEALAND. 

By  Lady  Barkkx.     Second  aad  Cheaper  Editibti.     Globe  8va 

**  These  letters- are  the  exact  account  of  a  lady's  experience  of  the  brighter 
atid  lesi  practical  side  of  colon izaiion,  TfHy  t-ecdrd  'the  expeditions,  ad- 
ventures,  and  emergencies  diversifying  the  daily  life  0/  the  wife  of  a  New 
Zealand  sheep  farmer ;  and,  as  each  wcu  written  while  the  novelty  and 
excitement  oj  the  scenes  it  describes  V>itefr'tth  upon  her,  they  may  succeed 
in  gtvtng  here  in  England  an  adequate  impression  of  the  delight  and  free- 
dom oJ  an  existence  so  far  removed  from  our  own  highfy-ioroHght  ctviliMa' 
tion'' — Preface. 

"  We  have  never  read  a  more  truthful  or  a  plectsanter  little  hooky 

Athen.€L*m. 

Baxter  (R.  Dudley,  M.A.).-*-the  TAXATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM.  1^  R.  Dudley  Baxt*^  M.A.  Svo. 
doth,  4f.  tJ. 

The  First  Part  of  this  work^  originally  read  before  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  deals  with  the  Amount  oJ  Taxation  ;  the  Second  Part, 
which  no7v  constitutes  the  main  poUion  of  the  work,  is  almost  entirely  new, 
and  embraces  tfte  important  questions  oJ  Rating,  of  the  rtlathe  Taxation 
of  Land,  Personalty,  and  Industry,  afui  of  the  direct  effect  of  Taxes  upon 
Prices,  The  author  trusts  that  the  body  oj  facts  here  collected  may  be  of 
permanent  value  as  a  record  of  the  past  progress  and  present  conduion  cj 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  independently  of  the  transitory 
circumstances  of  its  present  Taxation, 

NATIONAL  INCOME.     AVith  Coloured  Diagrams.     Sro.  y.  6/. 

Part  I. — Classification  of  the  Population,  Uffer,  Middle,  and  Laiour 
Classes.     1 1 .  — Income  of  the  United  Kingdom , 

A  painstaking  and  certainly  most  interesting  inquiry;'" — PaLL  M  vi.L 
Gazette. 
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Bernard.— FOUR  LECTURES  ON  SUBJJgpTS  CONNECTED 
WITH  DIPLOMACY.  By  Mountaghje  Bernard,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
8vo.  gs, 

I^our  LectMresydtaUngwitk  (i)  7^  Congress  of  U^^kdHu;  {2)  Systems 
of  Policy ;  (3)  Diplomacy^  Past  uttd  Prtsitti ;  (4)  Thi  Obligaiions  of 
Treaties* 

Blake.— THE  LIFE  OF  WILUAM  BLAKE,  THE  ARTIST. 
By  Alexander  Gilchrist.  With  nomerous  lUustnUions  from 
Blake's  desifipis,  and  Fac-similes  of  his  studies  of  the  *'  Book  of 
Job."    Medium  8vo.  half  morocco,  i8x. 

These  volumes  contain  a  Life  of  Blake ;  SeUctUms  from  his  Writings, 
includitig  Poems  ;  Letters;  Annotated  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Drawings, 
List,  with  occasional  notes,  of  Blake* s  Engravings  and  Writings,  Tksife 
are  appended  Engraved  Designs  by  Blake;  (i)  The  Book  qf  Job,  twenty- 
fine  photo-lithographs  from  the  originals  ;  (2)  Songs  of  Innocence  and 
Experience,  sixteen  oftfu  original  Plates, 

Blanford  (W.  T.).— GEOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY  OF 
ABYSSINIA.     By  W.  T.  Blanford.     8vo.     2Lr. 

TlUs  work  contains  cm  account  of  the  Geological  and  Zoological 
Observations  made  by  the  Author  in  Abyssitua,  when  eucompanyitig  the 
British  Army  on  its  march  to  Magdala  and  back  in  1 868,  and  during  a 
short  journey  in  Northern  Abyssinia,  after  the  departure  of  the  troops* 
Part L  Personal  Narrative;  Part  11,  Geology;  Part  III,  Zoology, 
With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Geological  Map, 

Bright  (John,  M. P.).— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF 
PUBLIC  POLICY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.  P. 
Edited  by  Professor  Thorold  Rogers.  Tii-o  -rob.  8to.  25/. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait 

"  /  have  d'rvided  the  Speec/tes  contained  in  these  volumes  into  groups. 
The  materials  for  selection  are  so  abundant,  that  I  have  been  constrainid 
to  omit  many  a  speech  which  is  worthy  of  eartfid  perusal,  I  have 
naturally  given  prominence  to  those  subjects  with  wksck  Mr,  Bright  has 
been  especially  idetitified,  as,  for  example,  India,  America,  Ireland,  and 
Parliamentary  Reform .  Bui  nearly  every  topic  ff  great  public  interest  on 
which  Mi-,  Bright  has  spoken  is  repratnied  in  these  vohmes,"^ 

Editor's  Preface. 
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Bright    (John^.P.)  {fontinued)— 

AUTHOR'S  P0PU1.AR  EDITION.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  doth.  Second 
Edition.     3x.  dd. 

Bryce.— THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  James  Bryce, 
B.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Oxford.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.     Crown  8va     *js.  6d. 

CHATTERTON  :    A  Biographical  Study.      By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.y  Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature  in  University 
College,  Toronto.     Crown  8vo.    6s.  6d. 
The  Author  here  regards  Chatterton  as  a  PoH^  not  as  a  mere  **  resHier 

and  dejacer  of  stolen  literary  treasures,^*    Reviewed  in  this  light,  he  has 

found  much  in  the  old  materials  capable  of  being  turned  to  new  account; 

and  to  these  materials  research  in  various  directions  has  enabled  him  to 

vmke  some  additions. 

Clay  .—THE  PRISON  CHAPLAIN.  A  Meinour  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  B.D.,  late  Chaplain  of  the  Preston  GaoL  With  Selections 
from  his  Reports  and  Correspondence,  and  a  Sketch  of  Prison 
Discipline  in  England.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Clay,  M.A. 
8vo.  15J. 

"  Few  books  liave  appeared  of  late  years  better  entitled  to  an  cUtcntivt 
pcmsal.  .  .  .  It  presents  a  complete  narrative  of  all  that  has  beett  dene  and 
attempted  by  various  philanthropists  for  the  amelioration  of  thecondUi^yn  auJ 
the  intprovemeftt  of  the  morals  of  the  criminal  classes  in  the  Bnti:k 
dominiom. " — LoN DON  Revif.w. 

Cobden.— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  PU15LIC 
POLICY.  By  Richard  Cobden.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hou. 
John  Bright,  M.P.,  and  Professor  Rogers.  Two  vols.  Svo.  Willi 
Portrait.     (Uniform  with  Bright's  Speeches.) 

The  Speeches  contained  in  these  tzoo  volumes  hiwe  been  selected  r.uJ 
edited  at  the  instance  of  the  Col>deti  Club.  They  form  an  important  put 
cf  that  eolleetri'e  contribution  to  Political  science  which  has  confctrcd  i'« 
their  author  so  vast  a  reputation. 

Cooper.  — ATHEN/E    CANTABRIGIENSES.       By   Charlie 

Henry   Cooper,    F.S.A.,   and    Thompson    Coopek,    F.S..\. 

Vol.  I.  8vo.,  1500—85,  l&f. ;    Vol.  IL,  1586—1609,  i&x. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  Ijfrd  A/acauiir, 

contains  lives  of  the  eminent  men  salt  forth  by  Cambridge,  after  the 

fashion  op  Anthony  h  Wood,  in  his  famous  "Athena  Oxonienses,' 


»t 
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Cox  (G.  v.,  M.A.).— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD. 
By  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  College,  Late  Esquire  Bedel  and 
Coroner  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
lOf.  dd. 


II 


An  amusing  ioxTTLgo  of  anecdoUy  and  will  pleasantly  recall  in  many 
a  country  parsonage  the  metnory  of  youthful  days," — ^TlMES. 

**  Daily  News/'— the  war  correspondence  of 

THE  DAILY  NEWS,  1870.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Com- 
ments, forming  a  Continuous  Narrative  of  the  War  between 
Germany  and  France.  With  Maps.  TTiird  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.     7j.  dd. 

This  volume  brings  before  the  public  in  a  coirvenient  and  portable  form 
the  record  of  t/u  momentcus  events  which  have  marked  tlu  last  six  months 
1/1870. 

The  sptcial  value  of  letters  from  camps  and  battU'fields  consists  in  the 
7'ividness  with  which  they  reproduce  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  scenes  and 
transactions  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  written.  In  the  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the  DAILY  News  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  t/u 
public  has  recognized  this  quality  as  present  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  book  begins  with  a  chronology  of  the  war  from  yaly  ^h,  when  the 
Fretuh  government  called  out  the  army  reserves,  to  December  4M  ;  the 
detailes  of  the  campaign  are  illustrated  by  four  maPs  representing — i.  The 
banles  of  Weissenburg  and  Worth.  2.  The  battles  of  Saarbriicken  and 
Speiecheren.  3.  754^  battle-field  before  Sedan.  4.  A  plan  of  Metz  and  its 
vicinity. 

THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TWi.  DAILY  NEWS 
continued  to  the  Peace.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Comments. 
Second  Edition,  Crown  8yo.  with  Map,  7^.  6t/. 

Dicey  (Edward). — THE  MORNING  LAND.  By  Edward 
Dicey.  Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6x. 
*M/i  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Sues  Canal  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  my  journey.  But  I  made  it  my  object  also  to  see  as 
much  of  the  Morning  Land,  of  whose  marvels  the  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  is  only  the  least  and  latest,  as  time  and  opportunity  would  permit. 
The  result  of  my  observations  was  communicated  to  the  journal  I  then 
represented,  in  a  series  of  letters,  which  I  now  give  to  the  public  tn  a 
collected  formJ"^Y.yXnxX  from  Author's  Preface. 
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Dilkc— GREATER  BRITAIN.  A  Recvd  cT  Tnwel  in  En^ish- 
speaking  Countries  during  1866-7.  (Americs^  Australia,  India.) 
By  Sir  Chari.es  Wentworth  Dilkk,  M.P.  Fifth  and  Cheap 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 

"  Mr^  Dilke  has  ivritten  a.  hook  whUh  is  probably  as  well  worth  reading 
as  any  book  of  the  same  aims  and  character  that  ever  was  written^  Its 
merits  are  that  it  is  wriiteti  in  a  lively  and  agreeable  style^  that  it  impUa 
a  great  deal  of  physUal pluek^  that  no  page  ef  U  fails  to  sktw  an  actUe  and 
highly  intelligent  observer^  that  it  stimulates  tlu  imagietatioH  as  well  as  the 
judgment  of  the  reader^  and  that  it  is  on  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
subject  that  can  attract  an  Englishman  who  cares  about  his  country,** 

Saturday  Review. 

Dixrer  (Albrecht).— HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  AL- 
BRECHT  DURER,  of  Niimberg.  With  a  Translation  of  his 
Letters  and  Journal,  and  some  account  of  his  works.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  Heaton.  Royal  8vo.  bevelled  boards,  extra  gilt.  3IJ.  6d, 

This  work  contains  about  Thirty  Illustrations^  ten  of  which  artproduc- 
tiens  by  the  Autotype  {carbon)  process^  and  are  printed  in  permanent  tints 
by  Messrs,  Cun Jail  and  Flemings  under  license  from  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany y  Limited ;  the  rest  are  Photographs  and  IVootlcuts, 

EARLY  EGYPTIAN  HISTORY  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  See 
•'Juvenile  Section.' 
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Elliott.— LTFK  OF  HF.NRY  YKNN  ELLIOTT,  of  Tri-hton. 
ByJosiAil  IVvTEMAN,  M.A.,  Anlhor  of '*  Life  of  Daniel  \YiKon, 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,"  &c.  NVith  Portrait,  engraved  by  Jef.ns; 
and  an  Appendix  containing  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  Rev. 
Julius  Elliott  (wIk)  met  with  accidental  death  while  a<icending  the 
Schreckhom  in  July,  1S69.)  Crown  Svo.  8j.  6</.  Second  Edition, 
with  Appendix. 
**.-/  7'erv  charming  piece  oj  rrl'v^ents  bio^'aphr :  no  one  can   read  it 

without  both  pleasure  and  prof t:'—^Kit\^\i  QUARTERLY  Review. 

EUROPEAN  HLSTORY,  narrated  in  a  .Series  of  Hist. meal 
Selections  from  the  be*;t  Authorities.  Editetl  and  armngetl  by 
E.  M.  Sewet.l  an<l  C.  M.  Yon^k.  First  Scries,  crow*n  8^-o.  6j.  ; 
Second  Series,  1088-122S,  crotm  Svo.   fw. 
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When  young 'cMiJttn  have  aeqttirtd  t^e  outHnes  hj  hhtoryfrom  ahid^ 
menu  and  caUchi^f^t^  and  ii  becomes  disirahle  to  give  a  more  enlarged 
zfiew  of  the  suiyee^^  in  order  to-  render  it  reaify  ttseful  and  interesting^  a 
dtffictdty  often  onset  as  to  the  choice  of  books.  Two  courses  are  open^  either 
to  take  a  general  and  consequently  dry  history  of.  fhctSt  -wrA  as  Russell's 
Modem  Europe^  or  to  choose  some  work  treating  of  a  particular  period  or 
subfecti  such  as  the  works  of  Macauhy  and  Froude,  The  former  course'' 
usually  renders  history  uninteresting ;  the  latter  is  unsatisfactory^  because 
it  is  not  sufficievHy  cprnprehenskve.  To  remedy  this  difficulty^  selections^ 
continuous  and  chronologieal,  have  in  tfiepresetU-VQiume  keen  taken  from 
the  larger  works  of  Freemojty,  AfUman^  Palgravcj  and  qthers,  which  may 
serve  as  distin^l  landmarks  ^  hijitorical  readitig.  "  We  know  of  scarcely 
anything^**  says  the  Guar(]iao^  of  this  volume,  **  which  is  so  likdy  to  raise 
to  a  higher  level  the  aver(^re  stcutdard  qf  Ettglish  education.^* 

Fairfax.— A  LIFE  OP  THE  GREAT  LORD  FAIRFAX, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Anpy  of  the  Parliament  of  England. 
By  Clements  R.  Markuam,  F.S.A.  \Vit}i  Portraits,  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.      \6s. 

No  full  Life  of  the  great  Parliamentary  Commander  has-  appeared;- 
a/td  it  if  here  sc^ight  to  produce  on e^ based  upon  cqreful  research  in  con- 
temporary  records  and  npon  funnily  and  other  docuptenfs, 

"  Highly  useful  to  the  careful  student  of  the  History  of  thf  Civil  War. 

.  .  Probably  as  a  militaty  chronicle  Mr.  Markham^s  book  is  one 
of  the  most  full  and  accurate  that  we  possess  about  the  Civil  War.*' — 
Fortnightly  Review. 

Forbes. —  LIFE    OF     PROFESSOR    EDWARD    FORBES, 

F.R.S.    By  George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  and  Archibald 

Geikib,  F.R.S.     8vo.  with  Portrait,  14^. 

**  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  the  book  claims  careful  readings  as  being 

a  full  but  not  auer crowded  rehearsal  of  a  most  instructive  life^  and  the  true 

picture  of  a  mind  that  was  rare  in  strength  and  beauty** — EXAMINER. 

Freeman. —  iilstory  of   federal  GOVERNi^ifiNT, 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of 
the  United  States.  Bv  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.  Vol.  I. 
General  Introdu^ctipn,  History  of  the  GreeV  Federations.  8vo. 
2lS. 
"  The  task  Mr.  Freeman  has  undertaken  is  om  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance.    It  is  also  a  task  ^  an  almost  entirely  novel  character.    No 
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other  work  proJesHng  to  give  tht  history  of  a  poii^eal  prind^  occurs  io 
us,  except  the  slight  contrilmtions  to  the  history  of  npresentative  gmxru' 
meni  that  is  contained  in  a  course  of  M.  GuiMOt*s  lectura  ....  The 
history  of  the  development  of  a  principle  is  at  least  as  important  as  the 
history  of  a  dynasty,  or  of  a  raceJ**  — Saturday  Review. 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  With  Fwe  Coloured  Mops, 
Second  Edition  extra.     Fcap.  Svo.,  half*boiind.    6j-. 

'*  Its  object  is  to  show  that  clear ^  accurate,  and  scientific  views  of  history, 
or  indeed  of  any  subject,  may  be  easily  given  to  children  from  the  very 
first, . .  I  have,  I  hope,  shown  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  teach  children,  from 
the  very  first,  to  distinguish  true  history  alike  from  legerut  and  from  wilful 
invention,  and  also  to  understarul  the  nature  of  historical  authorities,  and 
to  weigh  oru  statement  against  another,  ....  I  have  throughout  striven  to 
connect  the  history  of  England  with  the  general  history  of  cixnlized  Europe, 
and  I  have  especially  tried  to  make  the  book  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a  more 
accurate  study  of  historical  geography,*^ — PREFACE. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS, 
as  illustrating  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  OKI 
Foundation.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

**  /  have  here  tried  to  treat  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Welh  as  a  con- 
trihutiou  to  the  general  history  of  the  Church  and  Kina^om  of  Ent^and^ 
and  specially  to  the  history  of  Cathedral  Churches  of  the  Old  Foundation, 
.  .  .  I  ivish  to  point  out  the  general  principles  of  the  original  founders  a  r 
the  model  to  which  the  Old  Foundations  should  be  brought  back,  and  the 
Nro)  Foundations  reformed  after  their  pattern^ — Preface. 

French     (George     RusseH).  — shakspeareaxa 

GENEALOGICA.     8vo.  cloth  extra,   15/.      Uniform  with  the 
"Cambridge  Shakespeare." 

Part  /. — Identification  ^M/ dramatis  personse  in  the  historical  plays ^ 
from  King  John  to  King  Hettry  VIII. ;  Notes  on  Cfiaracters  in  Ma^hetfi 
and  Hamlet ;  Persons  and  Places  belonging  to  Wanvickshire  alluned  to. 
Part  II.  —  The  Shakspeare  and  Arden  families  and  their  connexions^  xvtth 
Tables  of  descent.  The  present  is  the  first  attempt  to  git^  a  detailed  de- 
scription, in  conseattrve  order,  of  each  of  the  dramatis  person*  in  Shak- 
spoare^s  immortal  chronicle-histories,  and  some  of  the  character:  have  heen. 
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it  is  believed,  heran  idenHfiedfor  the  first  time  A  clue  is  furnished  which, 
follmved  up  with  ordinary  diligence,  may  enable  any  one,  with  a  taste  for 
the  pursuit,  to  trace  a  distinguished  Shakspearean  worthy  to  his  lineal 
representative  in  the  present  day. 

Galileo.— THE  private  life  of  GALILEO.  Compiled 
principally  from  his  Correspondence  and  that  of  his  eldest 
daughter^  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  Nun  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
S.  Matthew  in  Arcetrl     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     *js,  bd. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  compiler  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
plain,  ungarbled  statement  of  facts  ;  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  to  allow 
Galileo,  his  friends,  and  his  judges  to  speak  for  themselves  as  far  as  possible, 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  M.P.).— JUVENTUS 

MUNDI.     The  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Heroic  Age.     Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra.     With  Map.     lOr.  dd.     Second  Edition. 

This  nerv  work  of  Mr,  Gladstone  deals  especially  with  the  historic 
element  in  Homer,  expounding  that  dement  and  furnishing  by  its  aid  a 
full  account  of  the  Homeric  men  and  the  Homeric  religion.  It  starts,  after 
the  introductory  chapter,  with  a  discussion  of  the  several  races  then  existing 
in  Hellas,  including  the  influence  of  the  Phanicians  and  Egyptians.  It 
contaifu  chapters  on  the  Olympian  system,  with  its  several  deities ;  on  the 
Ethics  and  the  Polity  of  the  Heroic  age;  on  the  geography  of  Homer;  on 
the  characters  of  the  Poems ;  presenting,  in  fine,  a  view  of  primitive  life 
and  primitive  society  as  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  To  this  New 
Editiofi  various  additions  fiave  been  made, 

"GLOBE"  ATLAS  OF  EUROPE.  Uniform  in  size  with  Mac- 
millan's  Globe  Series,  containing  45  Coloured  Maps,  on  a  uniform 
scale  and  projection  ;  with  Plans  of  London  and  Paris,  and  a 
copious  Index.  Strongly  bound  in  half-morocco,  with  flexible 
back,  9^. 

This  Atlas  includes  all  the  countries  of  Europe  in  a  series  of  48  Maps, 
drawn  on  the  same  scale,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  situation  oj 
more  than  ten  thousand  places,  and  tfu  relation  of  the  various  maps  atul 
countries  to  each  other  is  defined  in  a  general  Key-map,  All  the  maps 
being  on  a  uniform  scale  facilitates  th0bmpanson  of  extent  and  distance, 
and  conveys  a  Just  impression  of  the  relative  magnitude  of  different  countries. 
The  size  suffices  to  show  the  proznncial  divisions,  the  railways  and  main 
roads,  the  principal  rivers  and  mountain  ranges.    "  This  atias, "  writes  the 
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Uriiiili  Quatieily,  "  wtf  U  .m  iim/unife  ietn  /tr  tie  xiMi.  tiu  JaX, 

slit  Ira-itlla's  f-t^tnaiUaui.'" 

Godkin  (James) — thk  land  war  IM  IRELAND.    A 

Ilittorj'  fur  ilie  Times.     By  jAMES  GotiKlN.  Aulhot  of  "IreUnii 
laii  IttrCliBrcSesb"  hue  Irish  Correspfnidcjil  ofthe  TlBMi.  Svo,  iir. 
A  Jlislery  y 

Guizot.—  ix,  Gkntlkman.")— W- 

1!ARAI>  Aland  Aululiiogmpliical. 

M.  Girr  iulhor  of  "John  Haui 


I 


"  TAf  higkfii  iJ  hi»grafhy  arians^treJ  ifi 

mtmeir  st  Itftlii.  ftfWf-ii" 

CUB  QUAkTBRLV  RnriBW. 

Hole.— A  CV.......  iIMA  nFTHF  KIN'C;?:  OF 

KNflLAND  AND   FRANCK.      By  the  Rev.  C.  llOLB,  M.A., 
Tiinily  College,  Camliiirli^e.     On  Slioct,  u. 
TA.- ,m-r.<,l /.imUits  .K-e  fM;,!  h,  Jnlhi^rnhi-s  celonn.  ihisf.i-.iU- 

i-"''"s  "•■/'■'-"'■■'■ 

A  !il;irF  rtOGRAPIIlCAL  DTCTIOXARV.  Compikd  and 
ArMiiE^fl  l.y  the  Rt^■.  ClIASI.Ks  HoLK,  M,A.  Secuii.l  Kdition. 
[Siiio.  nsALly  ami  slroii^ly  b.wivl  in  clolli.     AJ-  &'- 

/;/  ,'!t  :.■,■•■/./,  c.->il.ihihr;  m,-iv  Hi,,,,  i^i^iXKi  fvy.','n<  pf  afl  nwM.V.v.',  -..■ilk 
Jjf.-!  .■/  !ir/h  and  ,L:tlh,  a<i,l  nvJ.j/  ^o'  'i»^v  •listbipiisWJ  f.'y.  Eilr,<,:- 
(an  h:i!  /v.-ii  /•.•st07ii\l  en  the  T.-rl/iaithH  of  iht  ,htts  :  and  thus  twm,-r.-ut 
err.-r'.  n,>i;nl  in  t-r.r-u-lis  rts-r/t,  i.irr  /■«■«  n'rrfdtJ.  lU  sizt  ad.ifti  if 
Jl-r  l/!r  ,l.-!';.  ^rfi-i.iiilma.  i-r /vrl.rl. 

".I -I  /ir:i/i„i/:'e  nddilwn  /<>  cur  nwmmU  ft  rifni-iue,  and.  from  if! 

Hozier.— THE  srvrx  \vi-xi;,s"  war;  its  Aii!cL-.-.;.>[it'^  :-.:vl 


<  u-.'rk  «  *.w./  «f.m  kiU--!  r.f,i.,kd  or  ftrmrsh;  /«■ 
."  for  the  im\-.l  pari  il  is  •!  frotiuet  of  a  ffrsaiuil  .yi-xiiU:.. 
ri.-'l  iiihrtsiin,-  iiifidiiils  oj  a  war  n4/.«,  fir  r,i/iii!ly  ai; 
,  m.iy  ilaiia  an  aliiiosi  iiiii  ivalltd /volition  in  aii:eiy. 
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THE  BRITISH  EXPEDITION  TO  ABYSSINIA.  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Captain  Hbnry  M.  Hozier,  late 
Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.     8vo.  9/. 

^^  Sei*tral  dcemmts  of  the  British  Expedition  have  bem  published, .... 
T7uy  hmtg,  hmvever^  been  ivriiten  by  those  who  have  not  had  access  to  those' 
attthentic  documents,  which  cannot  be  collected  directly  after  the  termination 

of  a  campaign The  endeavour  of  the  author  of  this  sketch  has  been  tt 

present  to  readers  a  sued  vet  and  impartial  account  of  an  efttef  prise  which 
has  rarely  oeen  equalled  in  the  qnnals  qfwar^ — PreeacE. 

Irving.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of  Events, 
Social  and  Political,  which  have  happened  in  or  had  relation  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Opening  of  the  present  Parilament.  By  Joseph 
Irving.  Second  Edition,  continued  to  the  present  time.  8vo, 
half-bound.     181.  [Immediately. 

**'  We  have  before  us  a  trusty  and  ready  ji^ddc  to  the  events  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  aTailable  equally  for  the  statesman,  the  politician,  the  public 
writer,  q/td  the  gefteral  reader >  ff  Mr.  Irvittg^ s  object  has  been  to  bring 
before  the  reader  all  the  most  nofnvorfhy  occurrences  which  have  happened 
since  the  be^nning  of  Her  Majesty* s  reifpt,  he  may  justly  claim  the  credit 
of  having  done  so  most  briefly,  succinctly,  and  simply,  anil  in  such  a 
manner,  too,  as  to  furnish  him  with  the  details  necessary  in  each  case  to 
comprehend  the  event  of  which  he  is  in  search  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
Reflection  unit  serve  to  shoio  the  great  value  of  such  a  work  as  this  to  the 
journalist  and  statesman,  and  indeed  to  ei>ery  one  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  age  ;  and  we  may  add  that  its  value  is  considerably 
increased  by  the  addition  of  that  most  important  of  all  appendices,  an 
accuretU  and  instrnctive  index,  '* — TiMES. 

Kingsley  (Canon). — ON  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  as  it 
existed  on  the  Continent  before  the  French  Revolution. 
Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  KiNGSLEY,  M.A.,  formerly  Professor  ot  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 

These  three  lectures  discuss  srjcrally  (i)  Caste,  (2)  Centralization^  (3) 
The  Explosive  Forces  by  which  the  Rez'olution  Vitis  superinduced.  The 
Preface  deals  at  some  Imgth  with  certain  political  qacstiotts  <^  the  present 
day. 
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THE   ROMAN    AND  THE    TEUTON.      A   Seriei  of   Uc;u«« 
(ielivercd  before   Ihe    Unirertlty  of   Cunbndge.       By   Rev.   C. 
KlNGSLBV,  M.A.      Svo.      IK. 
Contents -.—/wfliffu™;  Zir/wrr;  Tht  Rmtt  Ckadritt ;  Thi  Dyi»t 

Emfari;  Thi  ffiimaH DilHgl ;  T^e  GalMt  Ch'iUur;  DiOrUh'i EnJ;    Tl-l 

A'.-maii  ef  I,  i  Gtaks  :  J^ailui  DUuanm  ;   Thi  Clergy  and  tlu  Iliatkm  ; 

TbtMenha  i  >;  TTU I\fa anJ lAt  Ltmi^nU i 

The  Strattgy  „_ 


5.).— TALES  OF  OLD 
ifKiHGSLKV,  F.R.G.S.  Wiih 
W  Edition.  Cmwn  Svo.  bi. 
hekafFeUart;  Tht  IVendfrful 
mdtringt  e/a  Caftuhin;  FfUr 
f/bta,"  ^taitrsen;  ffSrme- 
OldSl^n-t  Trade;  .WKu  Phttiti : 
rara;  JoU,i  Foi ;  Alvari,  Nunez  ;  The  B'un- 


Kingslcy 

TUAV'EI 

Eight  Ml 

Contents  ; 

Aiotntura  ef 

Carder;  TUt  i 

nenvill/iActlit 

•I.Uhn  ol  an  Emt 

Latham.— ISLACK  AXD  WHITE:  A  Journal  of  a  T^rceMont1l^■ 
Tour  in  llic  I'niied  .Slitcs.    By  IIknrv  Latham.  -M.A.,  liirtisicr- 
at-Liw.     8vo.     lo/.  f>d. 
"  The  spirit  in  n-h'ih  Mr.  Latham  has  ivrilUn  ahnil  our  brtlhren  iu 

Amcriia  is  lommendable  in  high  drgree." — Atkkn.«i;m. 

Law — THE  ALPS  OF  HANNIISAL.     Ry  William  Jmi\  Law, 
M,A.,   formerly   Slu-ltnl  of  Clirist  Church,   Oxford.     Two   vols. 


"  A'fl  onr  can  read  the  vork  and  nfl  aiquirt  a  lenvielit-n  that,   tn 
ajdilixn  /.■  a  lh,TO:i~h  p-.M^  c/  a  /«Jj-fiadar  lifie.   Us  -.vritcr  *jj  at 

B/andail  hiiUvy  aiidgejjp-a/-it'."—Qi:\RTf.Kl-V  Review. 

Liverpool. —  THE    life   and   administration   of 

KdllF.IlT  BANKS.  SECONO  EARL  OF  LlVERl'OOI.  KG. 
(■nnipik'.l  from  Original  Family  Documcnls  by  ClIAKI.F,-.  lltKK 
Viim;k,  RcKiiis  Profci-tor  of  History  and  EnRllsb  Litcritiirr  in 
(liiecn's  College,  Belfast  ;  anil  Aiitlior  of  "The  lliMoiy  of  ilit 
l;ritMh  Na%y,"'  "The  Hislorj'  of  France  under  the  Bourlwnf,"  cic 
Three  vols,  Svo,    42J, 
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Since  the  time  of  Lord  Burleigh  no  one,  except  the  second  Pitt,  evir 
enjoyed  so  long  a  tenure  of  power ;  with  the  same  exception,  no  one  ever 
held  office  at  so  critical  a  time  ....  Lord  Liverpool  is  the  very  last 
minister  who  has  been  ablefuUy  to  carry  out  his  awn  political  views  ;  who 
has  been  so  strong  that  in  matters  of  general  policy  the  Opposition  could 
extort  no  concessions  from  him  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  his  own 
deliberate  judgment.  The  present  work  is  founded  almost  entirely  on  the 
correspondence  left  behind  him  by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Colond  and  Lady  Catherine  Harcourt, 

*^  Full  of  information  and  instruction" — Fortnightly  Review. 

Macmillan    (Rev.    Hugh). — HOLIDAYS     ON    HIGH 

LANDS  ;  or,  Rambles  and  Incidents  in  search  of  Alpine  Plants. 
By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan,  Author  of  "Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature,"  etc    Crown  8vo.  cloth,     dr. 

"  Botanical  knowledge  is  blended  with  a  love  of  nature,  a  pious  en* 
thusiasm,  and  a  rich  felicity  of  diction  not  to  be  nut  with  in  any  works 
oj  kindred  charckcter,  if  we  except  tlu>se  of  Hugh  Miller J*^ — DAILY 
Telegraph. 

FOOT-NOTES    FROM    THE    PAGE    OF    NATURE.       With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo.     5^. 

"  Those  who  have  derived  pleasure  atid  profit  from  the  study  of  Mowers 
and  ferns — subjects,  it  is  pleasing  to  find,  now  everywhere  popular — by 
descending  lower  into  the  arcana  of  the  vegctcdtle  kingdom,  will  find  a  still 
more  interesting  and  delightful  field  0/  research  in  the  objects  brought  utuler 
reviriu  in  the  following  pages,'* — Preface. 

BIBLE    TEACHINGS    IN    NATURE.       Fifth   Edition.       Fcap. 
8vo.    dr. 

Martin  (Frederick).— the  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK  : 

A  Statistical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized 
World.  Manual  for  Politicians  and  Merchants  for  the  year  1871. 
By  Frederick  Martin.  Eighth  Annual  Publication,  Crown 
8vo.     lor.  d/. 

TVu  new  issue  has  been  entirely  re-written,  revised,  and  corrected,  on  the 
basis  ofofficicU  reports  received  direct  from  the  heads  of  the  leading  Govern* 
ments  of  the  IVorld,  in  reply  to  letters  sent  to  them  by  the  Editor. 
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Martki  (Frederick). — [conttmuay- 

*^  Everybody  who  knows  this  worh  is  ojtMMre  that  it  ism  dtmh  Haf  is 
/ensalf/e  to  writers^  financiers^  polUicians^  stattsmem^  mnd  uU  wh^  «yv 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  poUiical^  social^  imduttrial^  C9m- 
tnercia/t  and  financial  condition  ^  their  ftttonKreaimnm  mi  hmme  ami 
mbroad,  Mr,  Martin  deserves  warm  commendaXion  for  -tki  cart  he  takes 
in  making  '  The  Statesman's  Year  Book'  eon^UU emd cmrrtci^* 

Stamda&d. 


HANDBOOK  OF  CONTEMPORARY  BIOGRAPHY.  By 
Frederick  Martin,  Author  of  •*The  Statesxtiazi^s  Ycar-Book." 
Extra  fci^.  8vo.    6x. 

This  volunu  is  an  attempt  toJ>roduce  a  book  4ff  srference,  fumieiitig  in 
a  cofuiettsed  form  sotne  biographical  particulars  of  notable  living  men. 
The  leading  tiea  has  been  to  give  only  facts,  and  those  in  the  h^est/orm, 
and  to  exclude  opinions. 


Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  1852—1868. 
By  Harriet  Martineau.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  with 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.     6j. 

A  Collection  0/ Memoirs  uttdcr  these  sei^eral  sections: — (i)  Royal j  (2) 
Politicians,  (3)  Professional^  (4)  ScictitifiCy  (5)  Social,  (6)  Literary.  These 
Memoirs  appeared  originally  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Dally  News.** 

Milton. — LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connexion 
with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary  Historj-  of  bis 
Time.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
at  Edinburgh.  Vol.  I.  with  Portraits.  8vo.  i8j.  Vol.  II.  in  a 
few  days. — VoL  III.  in  the  Press. 

//  is  intended  to  exhibit  Milton  s  life  in  its  courtexions  Kvth  all  the  m^rt 
notable  phenomena  of  the  perioil  of  British  history  in  which  it  tv,2s  east — 
its  state  politics,  its  ecclesiastical  variations,  its  literature  and  specu,\jti:e 
thoui;;ht.  Commencing  in  1 608,  the  Life  of  Milton  proceeds  throua^h  the 
last  sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  yames  I. ,  includes  the  whole  of  the  retpt 
of  Charles  L  and  the  suhseifucnt  years  of  the  Commcmtfealth  and  the 
JYotectoraley  and  then,  pcusing  the  kestoration,  extends  itself  to  1674,  cr 
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through  fourUen  years  of  the  new  state  tf  things  under  Charles  IT.  7%e 
first  volume  steals  itith  4he  life  of  Mittott  as  extending  p-om  1608  to  1 640, 
vthich  was  the  period  of  his  education  and  of  his  vtinor  jHfems. 

Mitford  (A.  B).— tales   OF   old  japan.    By  A.   B. 

MiTFOKto,  Secdrtd  Secretary  to  the  liritlsh  Legation  in  Japan. 
With  ^pWMds  df  30  Illustrations,  clrawn  and  cut  on\Voo.l  by 
Japanese  Artists.     Two  vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

This  iioork  "is  ofn  attempt  to  do  for  Japttn  tuhat  Sii^y.  Duvls^  Dr.  Ltg^e^ 
and  M.  Stanislas  yulien^  have  dofte  for  China.  Under  the  influence  oj 
more  enlightened  ideas  and  of  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  the  old  Jc^pancse 
civilization  is  fast  disappearing^  and  willy  in  a  few  years,  be  compUtely 
extinct.  It  was  important,  therefore,  to  praerve  as  far  as  possible  trust- 
worthy records  of  a  state  of  society  which  although  venerable  from  its  anti- 
quity, has  for  Europeans  the  dawn  ofnozulty  j  hence  the  series  of  narra- 
tives and  legends  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  in  which  the  Japanese 
are  very  judiciously  left  to  tell  tlieir  own  tale.  7  he  two  volumes  comtrise 
not  only  stories  and  episodes  iirustrdtive  of  Asiatic  superstiiions,  but  cUso 
three  sermons.  The  preface,  appendices,  and  notes  explain  a  nundtef  oJ 
local  peculiarities  ;  the  thirty-otu  woodcuts  are  the  genuine  work  of  a  tuitii'e 
artist,  who,  uncomc'wusly  of  course,  has  adopted  the  process  first  introduced 
by  tJie  early  German  masters. 


Morley  (John).— EDMUNJD  burke,  a  Historical  Study     By 
John  Morley,  B.A.  Oxon.     Crown  8vo.     7^.  6t/. 

"  The  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  brilliant  with  epigram  and  point. 
It  contains  pithy  aphoristic  sentences  which  Burke  himself  would  not  have? 

Morison.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD. 
Abbot  of  Qairvaux.    By  Jawbs  Cotter  Morison,  M.  A.     New 

Edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

**  One  of  the  best  eotttributiofu  in  our  literature  towards  a  vivid,  intel- 
ligent, and  worthy  knowledge  of  European  interests  and  thoughts  and 
feelings  during  the  twelfth  century.  A  delightful  ami  imtructive  volume, 
and  one  of  the  best  products  of  the  modern  historic  spirit.^' 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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discwned.  But  these  are  not  its  best  features:  its  sustained  ^awer  or 
reasoning,  its  wide  sweep  of  observation  and  re/lection,  its  elevated  ethical 
and  social  tone,  stamp  U  as  a  work  of  high  excelUtue,  and  as  such  we 
cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers" — Saturday  Review. 

MuUinger.— CAMBRIDGE  CHARACTERISTICS  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  J.  B.  Mulunger,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.     ^.  6d, 

I    *^  It  is  a  very  entertaining  and  readable  book. " — Saturday  Review. 

•*  The  chapters  on  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  and  the  Cambridge  Platonists 
are  admirableJ'^ — ^Athen^um. 


Palgrave.— HISTORY  of  normandy  and  of  Eng- 
land. By  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her 
Majest/s  Public  Records.  Completing  the  History  to  the  Death 
of  William  Rufus.     Four  vols.  Svo.    £\  \s. 

Volume  I,  Getteral  Relations  of  MeJiari'al  Europe —  The  CarlirAngian 
Empire — The  Danish  Expeditions  in  the  Gauls — And  the  Establishmat: 
of  Rollo.  Volume  'II,  The  Three  First  Dukes  of  Norviandy ;  Rolu\ 
Guillaume  Longue-Ep^^  and  Richard  Sans-Petdr — The  Caru^'in^ian 
litte  supplanted  by  the  Capets.  Volume  III.  Richard  Saus-Peur — 
Richard  Lc- Bon— Richard  III.— Robert  Le  Diable— IVdliam  the  Con- 
queror.    Volume  IV.     WUliam  Rufus — Accession  of  Henry  Beauclerc. 

Palgrave  (W.  G.).— a    narrative   of   a   year's 

JOURNEY  THROUGH  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1S62-3.  By  William  Gifford  Palgrave,  late  oi 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  I.  Fifth  and  cheaper  Edition- 
With  Maps,  Plans,  and  Portrait  of  Author,  engraved  oa  steel  ly 
Jeens.     Crown  Svo.     6s, 

"  Considering  the  extent  of  our  previous  ignorance^  the  amount  cf  k:s 
ctchievementSf  and  the  importatic:  of  his  contributions  to  our  hnouu'cdge,  w 
cannot  say  less  of  him  than  uhjs  once  said  of  a  far  greaUr  discoterer. 
Air.  Palgrave  has  indeed  ^en  a  new  world  to  Europe^^ 

:  Pall  Mai  l  Gazetti. 
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Parkes  (Henry).— AUSTRALIAN  views  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  Henry  Parkes.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.    3^.  6^. 

**  The  foUmmng  letters  were  luritten  during  a  residence  in  England^  in 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  and  were  ptiblished  in  the  "Sydney  Morning 
Herald"  on  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  mails  ....  On  re-perusal^  these 
letters  appear  to  contain  vie^vs  of  English  life  and  impressions  of  English 
notabilities  whichf  as  the  vieius  and  impressions  ot  an  Englishman  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years^  may  not  be 
'vithont  interest  to  the  English  reader.  The  writer  had  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  different  classes  of  the  British  people^  and  of  hearing  opinions 
en  passing  events  from  opposite  standpoints  of  observation^ — Author's 
J'reface. 

Prichard.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  INDIA.  From 
1859  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Years  of  Administration  under  the 
Crown.  By  Iltudus  Thomas  Prichard,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Two  vols.     Demy  8vo.     With  Map.     2IJ. 

///  these  volumes  the  author  has  aimed  to  supply  a  full ^  impartial^  and 
independent  account  of  British  India  betiocen  1859  and  1 868 — lu/iich  is 
tn  many  respects  the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that  country 
'.•hich  the  present  century  has  s^n, 

Ralegh.— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH,  ba<;ed 
upon  Contemporary  Documents.  By  Edward  Edwards.  To- 
gether with  Ralegh's  Letters,  now  first  collected.  With  Portrait. 
Two  vols.  8vo.     32J. 

"  Mr,  Edwctrds  has  certainly  written  the  Life  of  Ralegh  from  fuller 
injormation  than  any  previous  biographer.  He  is  intelligcftt,  ituiustrious^ 
sympathetic :  and  the  world  has  in  his  two  volumes  larger  means  afforded 
it  of  ktwwing  Ralegh  than  it  ever  possessed  before.  The  nr^o  letters  and 
the  itewly-edited  old  letters  are  in  themselves  a  boon,'''' — Pall  Mall 
<^>AZKTTE. 


Robinson  (Crabb).— DIARY,   REMINISCENCES,   and 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Sadler.  With  Portrait.  Second 
Edition.    Three  vols.  8vo.  cloth.     36/. 

u 
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Mr,  Crabb  RohinsoaCs  Diary  extends  aver  the  greater  part  of  three^ 
fuarters  o/  a  century.  It  contains  personal  reminiscences  of  some  of  the 
wtast  distinguished  chanuters  of  that  period,  including  Goethe^  H^ieiamd,  De 
Qumtey,  Wordsmortk  (with  wkom  Mr,  Cvmhb  Rodineom  was  om  Urms  of 
great  intimacy),  Madame  de  Staet,  La/aytHe,  Coleridge:,  Lasnb^  MUmam, 
^v.  6r*r. ;  and  includes  a  vast  variety  ofstthfeets,  poliOeal^  liierury^  oulesi' 
and  miscellaneotu. 


Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— historical  GLEAN- 
INGS :  A  Seriei  of  Sketches.  Montagne,  Walpok^  Adiun  Smith, 
Cobbett    By  Professor  Rogers.    Crown  8va    4^.  61/. 

Professor  Rogers^ s  object  in  the  following  sketches  is  to  present  a  set  ot 
historical  facts,  grouped  round  a  principal  figure,      Tlu  essays  are  in  the 

of 


HISTORICAL  GLEANINGS.     Second  Series.     Crown  8m     6s, 

A  companion  volume  to  the  First  Series  recently  pmUishod,     It  contains 
papers  on   Wihlif,   Laud,    mikes.  Home   Tooke,     In  these  lecture  the 
author  has  aimed  to  state  the  social  facts  of  the  time  in  which  the  individual 
:  whose  history  is  handled  took  part  in  public  business. 


JSmith     (Professor    Goldwin).  — THREE     ENGLISH 

STATESMEN  :  PYM,  CROMWELL,  PITT.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  the  Political  History  of  England.  By  Goldwin 
Smith,  M.  A     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     5/. 

"  A  work  which  neither  historian  nor  politician  can  safely  afford  to 
*3f/«/.**— Saturday  Review. 

SYSTEMS  OF  LAND  TENURE-IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES. 
A  Series  of  Essays  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  CoBDtM 
Club.    Demy  8vo.     Second  Eldition.     I2x. 

The  subjects  treated  are:—\.  Tenure  oj  Land  in  Ireland;  2.  Lxni 
Laws  of  England;  3.  Tenure  of  Land  in  India;  ^  Land  System  tf 
Bdgium  and  Holland ;  5.  Agrarian  Legislation  of  Trussia  dmriug  the 
Present  Century;  6.  Land  Sy  item  of  France ;  7.  Russian  Agrarian 
Legislation  of  1861  ;  8.  Farm  Land  and  Land  Lams  ^  tlu  Unstti 
States, 
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Tacitus. — THE  HISTORY  OF  TACITUS,  translated  into 
Englirii.  By  A.  J.  Church,  M.  A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
With  a  Map  and  Notes.     8ve.     lOf.  (nL 

The  translators  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  as  closely  to.the  original  as 
was  thought  consistent  with  a  proper  observance  of  English  idiom.  At 
the  same  time  ^  has  been  their  cum  to  reproduce  the  precise  expressions  of 
the  author.  This  work  is  characterised  by  the  Spectator  as  ^  a  scholarly 
andfaiih/ul  translation. " 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.  Translated  into  English  by 
A.  J.  Church,  M.A.  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.  With  Maps 
and  Notes.    Extra  fcap.  8to.     2s.  6d, 

The  translators  have  sought  to  produce  such  a  version  as  may  satisfy 
scholars  who  demand  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  originalt  and  English 
readers  who  are  offended  by  the  baldness  and  frigidity  which  commonly 
disfigure  translations.  The  treatises  are  accompanied  by  introductions, 
notes,  maps,  and  a  chronological  summary.  The  Athenseom  says  of 
this  work  that  it  is  "a  version  at  once  readable  and  exact,  which  may  be 
perused  with  pleasure  by  all,  and  consulted  with  advemtage  by  the  ckusical 
student:' 

Taylor    (Rev.    Isaac)« — words    and   PLACES;    or 

Etymological  Illustrations  of  History,  Etymology,  and  Geography. 
By  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
lis.  td. 

^  Mr.  Taylor  has  produced  a  really  us^  book,  and  one  which  stands 
nlone  in  our  language.** — Saturday  Rrvirw. 

Trench  (Archbishop). — GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS :  Sodal 

Aspccte  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  By  R.  Chenevix  Trench, 
D.D.,  Archbbhop^fDoUiB.    *Faip,^vo.    ^.  U. 

*'  Clear  and  lucid  iu  Uyle,  these  leeiuruvritt  be  a  treasun  ft  many  to 
whom  the  tubjett  is  unfamiliawy'^l>\3VLW  EVENIliG  Maiu 

Trench  (Mr^.  R.)*— Remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  RICHARD 
TRENCH.  Bong  Selections  £nom  her  Jovmals,  Letters,  ard 
other  Pi^Mit.  Edited  by  Arcksishop  Tr«ncil  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  .rith  Portrait,   8vo.    dr.  j 

B  a 
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Contains  notices  and  anecdotes  illustrating  the  social  life  of  the  period 
— extending  aver  a  quarter  of  a  century  (1799 — 1 827).  //  inclueUs  also 
poems  and  other  miscellaneous  pieces  Ify  Mrs,  Trench, 

Trench  (Capt.  F.,  F.R.G.S.).— THE  RUSSO-INDIAN 

QUESTION,  Historically,  StrategicaUy,  and  PoUHcally  con- 
sidered. By  Capt.  Trench,  F.  R.  G.  S.  With  a  Sketch  of  Central 
Asiatic  Politics  and  Map  of  Central  Asia.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d, 

"  The  Russo'lndian,  or  Central  Asian  question  has  for  setferal  oh'iotts 
reasons  been  attracting  much  public  attention  in  Englandy  in  Russia^  and 
also  on  the  Continent^  within  the  last  year  or  tioo.  .  .  .  /  have  thought 
that  the  present  volume^  gi^'ing  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  question 
from  its  earliest  origin,  and  condensing  much  of  the  most  recent  and  inte- 
resting information  on  the  subject,  and  on  its  collateral  phases,  might 
perhaps  be  acceptable  to  tfu>se  who  take  an  interest  in  i/." — Author's 
Preface. 

Trevelyan  (G.O.,  M.P.). — CAWNPORE.  Illustrated  with 
Plan.  By  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  Author  of  "The  Com- 
petition Wallah."     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.     6/. 

"  ///  this  book  7ve  are  not  spared  one  fact  of  the  sad  story  ;  but  our 
feelings  arc  not  harroived  by  the  recital  of  imagitiaty  outrages.  It  :■ 
gitod  for  us  at  home  that  we  hai'e  one  who  tells  his  tale  so  vdl  as  does 
Mr.  Trei'clyany—VKIA.  Mall  GAZETTE. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.     New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    6/. 

**  The  earlier  letters  are  especially  interesting  for  their  racy  descriptions 

of  European  life  in  India Those  that  follo7v  are  of  more  serious 

import,  seeking  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Hindoo  character  and  En^ish 
influences,  good  and  bad,  upon  it,  as  well  as  to  suggest  some  better  course  of 
treatment  than  that  hitherto  adopted."" — EXAMINER. 

Vaughan  (late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  of  the   British 

Quarterly),— MEMOIR  OF  ROBERT  A.  VAUGHAN. 
Author  of  "Hours  with  the  Mj-stics."  By  Robert  Vaughav, 
D.D.     Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.  5^ 

"  //  desen'es  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Stanlty^s  *  Life  of  Arnold, ' 
and  Carlyle^s  *  Stirling.^  Dr.  Vaughan  has  performed  his  painful  lut 
not  all  unpleasing  task  with  exquisite g9od  taste  and  feeling.^^ — NonC'^^n- 

FORMIST. 
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Wagner.— MEMOIR  of  the  rev.  GEORGE  WAGNER, 
M.A.,  late  Incumbent  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Brighton.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  SiMPKiNSON,  M.A.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  abridged.     51. 

**  A  more  edifying  biography  we  have  rarely  met  withj** — Literary 
Churchman. 

Wallace.— THE  Malay  archipelago  :  the  Land  of  the 
Orang  Utan  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  A  Narrative  of  Travel 
with  Studies  of  Man  and  Nature.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Second  Edition.  Two  vols,  crown 
8vo.    24r« 

*M  carefully  and  deliberately  composed  narrative,  .  .  .  We  adviit 
9ur  readers  to  cb  as  we  have  done,  read  his  book  through^ — ^TiMES. 

Ward  (Professor).- THE  HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA  in  the 

THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.  Two  Lectures,  with  Notes  and  lUus- 
trations.  By  Adolphus  W.  Ward,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester.    Extra  kap.  8vo.     zs,  dd, 

•*  Very  compact  attd  instructive,^^ — FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Warren.— AN  ESSAY  ON  GREEK  FEDERAL  COINAGE. 
By  the  Hon.  J.  Leicester  Warren,  M.A.    8va    2r.  6(/. 

"  The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  illustrcUe  Mr.  FreemaiCs  Federal 
Cdvernment  by  evidence  deduced  from  the  coinage  of  the  times  and  coutUries 
therein  treated  of." — Preface. 

Wedgwood.— JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL 
REACTION  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Julia  Wedgwood. 
Crown  8vo.     8j.  dd. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  the  influetue  of  a  particular  man 
upon  his  age. 

Wilson.— A    MEMOIR    OF    GEORGE    WILSON,     M.  D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professpr  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.     By  his  Sister.     New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    dr. 
"  An  exquisite  and  Umcfiing  portrait  of  a  rare  and  beautiful  spirit. " — 

Guardian. 
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Wilson  {Daniel,  LL.D.)- — PREHISTORIC  AXNALS 
OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Daniei.  Wm-soti,  LL.D.,  Pnrfeuor  ol 
}IistOT<r  and  English  Liteiaturc  in  Univeisity  Cultege,  TortinM. 
New  EiiitioD,    -with  numcroiu   lIliMratlout     Two  volt,  deny 
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Tiis  uvri,  '.vliu-h  cirriti  .■'Hi  ihc  friudpli  of  Ihe  frtccduig  ^-m,  but  xi-ilh 
a  viUlir  Sicpe,  aims  la  "  zir.r  Mmi,  as  f.ir  as  /vsiiili,  iinaffttled  fy  thesi 
ineJifyiiig  inffiuiua  vhish  ancmpany  t/u  dfUil^fKttiit  pf  iiatiOHs  arid  Iht 
VLilurity  of  a  Inn  /iiilariu  period,  in  oidtr  ih.-nby  1.1  aiitrljin  Ikt  li-^r.-.i 
from  ■wlitiici  lUiA  d/vdopmeiit  and  maluiily  fnva;d."  ll  anljins,  Jl-r 
cxanij^t,  chaplifi  en  Ihe  J'rimci-al  7'rjnsili.iii ;  S/efcA  ;  Mtlih ;  Ihi 
ilMiuJ-BmU(rs ;  I'l-imilive  Anhiliilurc ;  ihi  Ameri.jn  Type:  li:t  Kid 
ijiijdcfihe  West,  6'f.  £f<-. 


CHATTl-:R'l'n\  :  A  ]W^Ti>i>lik-sl  Siu.ly.  Hy  Danti.l  Wilson, 
1.1..  1>.,  ^rl.lc^.[Jl■  oflli-loo'  ami  Eii^t'i>li  Liicralur^-  in  Uiiivtraij 
College,  Turoiim.      Cioivii  fivo.      0,-.  <id. 

T/u-  .Uahor  h,-iy  1,-^vidj  Ch.iU,-rl.m  as  a  Ptlt,  nol  as  a  '•  mov  risiUti 
and  d.fai.-r  ,■/  ilr/.n  liUrarv  Irrasnrfs."  A'ifir^vd  in  lAis  /i^Al,  At  h^. 
l.-und  mu<h  in  //;.■  .././  PU>MiaIs  laJ-abU  ff  t.-in^  Inrnid  h-  tir.v  a.-.-.-unl . 
and  If  that  iiialmali  rcscardi  in  varijus  dirttlioiii  has  eaabltii  him  .'. 
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Yonge  (Charlotte  M.)— a  parallel   history  of 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND:  consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyflfc," 

"Cameos  from  English  History,"  &c.  &c.     Oblong  410.     y,  6d, 

This  tabular  history  has  betii  drawn  up  to  supply  a  watU  felt  by  many 

teachers  of  some  means  of  making  their  pupils  realize  what  events  in  the 

two  countries  were  contemporary.  A  skeleton  narrative  has  been  cottstructed 

of  the  chief  trattsactions  in  either  country,  placing  a  column  between  for 

what  affected  both  alike,  by  which  means  it  is  hoped  that  young  people  may 

be  assisted  in  grasping  th€  multiial  relation  of  eitnts. 


SECTION    II. 

POETRY  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

AUingham.— LAURENCE    BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND 
or,  the  New  Landlord.     By  William  Allingham.     New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  with  a  Preface.     Fcap.  8vo.  doth,  4r.  6d. 

In  tht  new  Preface^  tJu  staU  of  Ireland,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Church  measure,  is  discussed, 

**  It  is  vital  with  the  national  character,  .  ,  .  It  has  something  of  Popes 
point  and  GoldsmitlCs  simplicity ,  touched  to  a  more  modern  issue." — 

ATHENitUM. 

Arnold    (Matthew). — poems.      By  Matthew   Arnulp. 

Two  vols.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.  cloth.  I zr.     Also  sold  separately  at  6j. 
each. 

Volume  I.  contains  Narrative  and  Elegiac  Poems;  Volume  11.  Dfi- 
viatic  and  Lyric  Poems,  The  tzoo  volumes  comprehend  the  First  and 
Second  Series  of  the  Poems,  a  fid  the  New  Poems, 

NEW  POEMS.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    ts,  6d. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  ^^  Empedocles  on  Etna ; "  "  Thyrsis  ''(wrilten 
in  commemoration  of  the  late  Professor  Clough)  ;  "  Epilogue  to  Lastu^'. 
Laocoon ;'*    ^^  Jlein^s   Grave ;^^    *^  Obermann    once  more"      All  these 
poems  are  also  included  in  the  Edition  (two  vols, )  above-mentioned. 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.    New  Edition,    with  Additions.    Exua 
fcap.  8vo.    dr. 

Contents  : — Preface  ;  The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  presetst  time : 
The  Literary  Influetice  of  Acadantes ;  Maurice  de  Cuerin  ;    Eu^^n:< 
de  Guerin  ;  Ileinrich  Heine  ;  Pagan  and  Mcdian>al  Religious  Satttmatt . 
Joubert ;  Spinota  and  the  Bible  ;  Marctts  Aurelius, 
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ASPROMONTE,    AND    OTHER   POEMS.      Fcap.    8vo.    cloth 
extra.    4/.  6d, 

Contents  : — Poems  for  Italy;  Dramatic  Lyrics;  Miscellattcous, 

**  Ufuommon   lyrical  power   and  deep  poetic  feeling^ — Literary 
Churchman. 

Barnes  (Rev.  W.).— poEMS  OF  RURAL  life  IN  COM- 
MON ENGLISH.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  Author  of 
"  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect"    Fcap.  8vo.    dr. 

'*  In  a  high  degree  pleasant  and  tiavel.  The  book  is  by  no  means  one 
which  t/u  lovers  of  descriptive  poetry  can  afford  to  lose^" — ATHENiEUM. 

Bell.— ROMANCES    AND    MINOR    POEMS.      By   Henry 
Glassford  Bell.    Fcap.  8vo.    dr. 

"  Full  of  life  and  genius?^ — Court  Circular. 

Besant.— STUDIES  IN  EARLY  FRENCH  POETRY.  By 
Walter  Besant,  M.A.    Crown.  8yo.    8r.  d/. 

A  sort  of  impression  rests  on  most  minds  tliat  French  literature  begins 
with  the  ^^  siicle  de  Louis  Quatoru;"  any  previous  literature  being /or 
the  most  part  unknown  or  igfwrecL  Few  know  anything  of  the  atartnous 
literary  activity  thai  b^an  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  carried  on  by 
Rulcbeuft  Metric  de  France,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Thibault  de  Champagne^ 
and  Lorris  ;  was  fostered  by  Charles  of  Orleans,  by  Margaret  of  Valois, 
by  Francis  the  First;  that  gave  a  crowd  of  versifiers  to  Fratue,  ettriched, 
strengthened,  developed,  and  fixed  the  French  language,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  Comeille  and  for  Racine,  Tht  present  work  aims  to  afford 
information  and  direction  touching  t/te  early  efforts  of  France  in  poetical 
literature, 

**  In  one  moderately  sited  volume  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  us  to  tlu 
very  best,  if  not  to  all  of  tht  early  Frenchpoets,"'—ATHKSMVU, 

Bradshaw.— AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  STATE 
OF  CHAUCER'S  WORKS,  AS  THEY  WERE  LEFT  AT 
HIS  DEATH.  With  some  Notes  of  their  Subsequent  History. 
By  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  King's  College,  and  the  Univereiiy 
Library,  Cambridge.  /»  M/  P^ess, 
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"la  lliii  volumi ■ivc liaci jull aimraiKt  that  hi hiu  't&tt>iiion  aud  lAt 
Jiuulty  dniiat'  .  .  .  Cltttr  anJ/ull  of  tioMy  humow." — Ciobe. 


Fumivall.— LE  MORTE  D'ARTHUR.  Ediled  from  the  HaHaatt 
M.S.  3252,  in  the  Britiiih  Museum.  By  F.  J.  Furnivau.  M.A. 
^'ilhEs^yby  iheUtcllEKBEKTCoLEKIDGE.   Foip.  8*0.   Ja&Z. 

Looiing  lo  Ih4  iaUnst  skuwH  by  la  many  iMautandi  ik  Mr,  Thtmfmift 
Arthurian  petms,  tht  tdilor  and  futiiikm  Aavt  Umi^  iMat  t)it  old 
vtrsian  would fasiisi  mniiderabU  inltrat.  it  u  a  rtfrimt  ef  tit  aMrateJ 
Harlaait  fopy  ;  and  ii  aeei^mfanitd  by  indtx  and^«$mry. 

Garnett. — idylls  and  EPICRAUS.  ChieflrfiomtheGiL;: 
Autliologj.    By  RicHAbD  Gakkktt.    Fcap.  Stol    at.  6d. 

"A  <AarmiHg  lUHi  bsmk.    Ivr  Ei^Utk  nadvt,  Mr.  Gtmttfs 
latioiii  viiil  ofen  a  Ma  world  eftMa^kti'— 


GUESSF,S   AT  TRUTH.      By  TvTO  BkOTHUU. 
Title,  uid  Frontispiece.    New  Edition,  with  Uenioi 

"  TAe  Jallauiiiig  year  mm  mtmaraiU  tar  Ikt  r."v 
'  Ciifues  at  Tndk:    Jh  and  kit  0:^mrd  trtUier,  . 
caiutanl  and  frtt  inttrtkangi  1^  IkoKgU  am  fmei!- 
literalurt  and  art ;  ddinAting,  tach  tfAtm,  tn  /'' 
■which  ii  Iherkamt  o/lht  'JimAt'  t/Ftuai,,:- 
Bruyh-t—agrttd  ta  uttrr  IhtmulMt  im  AUr/' 
ananyiumiify,  in  At«  volmmdt,  im  1817.* — Ml 
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**  His  pagts  sparkle  with  many  turns  of  expressiony  not  a  few  well-tohi 
anecdotes^  attd  many  obsavations  which  are  the  fruit  of  attentive  study  and 
wise  reflection  on  the  complicated  phefwmena  of  human  life^  as  well  as  of 
unconscious  nature,^* — Westminster  Review. 

ETCHING  AND  ETCHERS.     A  Treatise  Critical  and  Practical. 
By  P.  G.  Hamerton.     With  Original  Plates  by  Rembrandt, 
Callot,    Dujardin,    Paul    Potter,  &c.      Royal  8vo.      Half 
morocco.     31/.  6d, 

**  //  is  a  work  of  which  author ^  printer,  and  puhlisher  may  alike  feel 
proud.  It  is  a  work^  too,  of  which  none  but  a  genuine  artist  could  bv 
possibility  have  been  the  author ^ — SATURDAY  Review. 

Herschel.— THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.    TransUted  into  English 
Hexameters.    By  Sir  John  Herschel,  Bart.    8va    i8j. 

A  version  of  the  Iliad  in  English  Hexameters,  The  question  of  Homeric 
iranslcUion  is  fully  discussed  in  the  Preface, 

*^  It  is  admirable,  not  only  for  many  intrinsic  merits,  but  as  a  great 
man's  tribute  to  Genius." — ILLUSTRATED  London  News. 

IHATUS  :  the  Void  in  Modem  Education.     Its  Cause  and  Antidote. 
By  OuTis.     8vo.     8j.  6d, 

Tlie  main  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  point  out  how  the  emotional  element 
which  underlies  the  Fine  Arts  is  disregarded  and  undeveloped  at  this  time 
so  far  as  [despite  a  pretence  at  filling  it  up)  to  constitute  an  Educational 
Hiatus, 

Huxley  (Professor).— LAY    SERMONS,    ADDRESSES, 

AND    REVIEWS.       By    T.    H.    Huxley,    LL.D.,    F.R.S. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo.  ^s,  td. 

Fourteen  discourses  on  the  follo7oing  subjects  :—0n  the  Advisableness  of 
Improving  Natural  Knowledge  Emancipation^Black  and  White;  A 
Liberal  Education,  ana  rohere  10  find  it;  Scientific  Education;  on  the 
Educational  Value  oj  the  Natural  History  Sciences;  on  the  Study  of 
Zoology;  on  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life;  the  Scientific  Aspects  of  Posi- 
tivism;  on  a  Piece  oj  Chalk;  Geological  Contemporaneity  atui  Persistent 
Types  of  Life ;  Geological  Reform  ;  the  Origin  of  Species;  Criticisms  on 
tfie  '•  Origin  of  Species  ;  "  on  Descartes'  "  Discourse  touching  the  Method 
of  using  one's  Reason  rightly  and  of  seeking  Scientific  Truth.** 
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ESSAYS  SELECTED  FROM  LAY  SERMONS,  ADDRESSES, 
AND  REVIEWS.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth,     ax. 

Whilst  puMishing  a  second ediHon  of  his  Lay  Sennons,  Addre«es,  and 
Reviews,  Professor  Huxley  has,  at  the  suggestion  of  many  friends^  issued 
tn  a  cheap  and  popular  form  the  selection  we  are  now  noticing.  It  inclueUs 
the  fbllovnng  essays: — (i)  On  the  Advisableness  of  Imj^roving  Natural 
JCnowledge.  (2)  A  Liberal  Education^  and  where  to  find  it,  (3)  Scientific 
Education,  notes  of  an  after-dinner  speech,  (4)  On  the  Physical  Basis  of 
Life,  (5)  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,  (6)  Oh  Descartes'  * 'Dis- 
course touching  the  Method  of  using  on^s  Reason  Rightly  and  of  seeking 
ScienHfic  TYuth." 

Kennedy.  — LEGENDARY  FICTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH 
CELTS.  Collected  and  Narrated  by  Patrick  Keknxdy.  Crown 
8vo.     With  Two  lUustrndons.    js,  6d. 

*M  veryadmhraUe  populecr  selectum  of  the  Irish  fairy  stones  emdlegends^ 
in  which  those  who  are  familiar  with  Mr,  Croker's,  and  other  fdeethns 
ef  the  same  kind,  will  find  much  that  is  fresh,  and  full  efthe  peculiar 
vivacity  and  humour,  and  sometimes  even  of  the  ideal  bettutv,  of  the  true 
Celtic  Z^<7i//."— Spectator. 

Kingsley  (Canon). — See  also  "Historic  Section,"  "Works 
OF  Fiction,"  and  "Philosophy;"  also  "Juvenile  Books,'' 
««//"  Theology." 

THE  SAINTS'  TRAGEDY  :  or,  The  True  Slorv  of  Elirabcth  of 
Hungary.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  With  a  Preface  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,     5/. 

ANDROMEDA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  Thbd  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     S^. 

PHAETHON;  or,  Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkeri.  Tliird 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s, 


Lowell  (Professor).— AMONG  MY  BOOKS.  SU  EssayiL 
By  James  Russell  Lowell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lcttres 
in  Harvar  College.      Crown  8vo.    *]s.  6d, 
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Six  Essays:  Dryden ;  Witchcraft;  Shakespeare  Once  More;  New 
England  Two  Centuries  ago;  Lessing;  Rousseau  and  the  Senti' 
mentalists, 

UNDER  THE  WILLOWS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  James 
Russell  Lowell.    Fcap.  8vo.    6x. 

'*  Undtr  the  WOlows  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  hiis  of  idyllic  work, 
short  as  it  is,  or  perhaps  because  it  is  short,  that  hm/e  been  done  in  our  gene* 
ration.*^ Saturday  Review. 

Masson  (Professor).— essays,  biographical  and 

CRITICAL.  Chiefly  on  the  British  Poets.  By  David  Masson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo.     I2J.  6d, 

"Distinguished  by  a  remarkable  power  of  analysis,  a  dear  statement 
of  the  actucU  facts  on  which  speculation  is  based,  and  an  appropriate 
beauty  of  language.  These  essays  should  be  popular  with  serious  men,  "— 
ATHENiCUM. 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.  Being  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  British  Prose  Fiction.   Crown  8va   *js,  6d, 

"  Valuable  for  its  lucid  ancdysis  of  fundamental  principUs,  its  brecutth 
of  view,  emd  sustained  animation  0/  stylei,^* — Spectator. 

MRS.  JERNINGHAM'S  JOURNAL.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8va  y,  td,  K  Poem  of  the  boudoir  or  domestic  class,  purporting 
to  be  the  journal  of  a  newly-married  lady. 

"  One  ptality  in  the  piece,  sufficient  of  itself  to  claim  a  moments  atten* 
turn,  is  that  it  is  unique — original,  indeed,  is  not  too  strong  a  warden 
the  manner  rfits  conception  and  execution," — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mistral  (F.). — MIRELLE:  a  Pastoral  Epic  of  Provence.  Trans- 
lated  by  H.  Crichton.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    6s, 

**  This  is  a  capital  translation  of  the  degant  and  richly-eoloured  pastoral 
epic  poem  of  M,  Mistral  which,  in  1859,  he  dedicated  in  enthusiastic 

terms   to   Lamartine, //   would  be  hard  to   overpraise  the 

sweetness  and  pleasing  freshnas  of  this  charming  ^Arc**— ATRKNiCUM. 
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Myers  (Ernest). — ^THE  PURITANS.    By  Ernest  Myers. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  cloth.     25,  dd, 

*Wt  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  a  really  grand  poem  ^  statdy  and  dignified^ 
and  showing  not  only  a  high  poetic  mind,  but  als0  great  power  aver  poetic 
expression.''^ — Literary  Churchman. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.)- — Poems.     By  F.  W.   H.  Mybrs.     Extra 

fcap.  8vo.   4/.  dd.   Containing  "ST.  PAUL,"  *'St  JOHN,"  and 

other  Poems. 

**5'/.   Paid  stands  without  a  rtiml  as  the  noblest  religious  poem  tohi^h 

has  been  written  in  an  age  which  beyond  any  other  has  been  prolific  in  this 

class  0/ poetry.    The  sublimest  conceptions  are  expressed  in  language  iL*hi:k 

for  richness.,  taste^  and  purity,  we  have  never  seett  excelled" — John  Bulu 

Nettleship.  —  ESSAYS      ON      ROBERT      BROWNINGS 
POETRY.    By  John  T.  Nettleship.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    61.  6d. 

Noel.— BEATRICE,   AND  OTHER   POEMS.      By  the  Hon. 
RoDEN  Noel.     Fcap.  8vo.     dr. 
"Beatrice  is  in  many  respects  a  noble  poem;  it  displays  a  splcti.L^ur 
of  landscape  paintings  a  strong  definite  precision  oj  highly-coloured  dcscri^^ - 
tion,  which  has  not  often  been  surpassed.'*'* — PALL  MaLL  GAZETTE. 

Norton. — THE  LADY  OF  LA  GARAYE.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Norton.       With   Vignette  anJ   Frontispiece.       Sixth    EJiri-jri. 

Fcap.  8vo.     \s.  6d, 
"  There  is  no  lack  of  vigour,  no  faltering  of  power,  plenty  of  pasf:\^::, 
rnuch  bright  descriptiouj  much  musical  verse.  .  .  .  Full  of  thoughts  li^ll- 
expressed,  and  may  be  classed  among  her  best  works. ^^ — Times. 

Orwell.— THE    BISHOP'S    WALK    AND    THE    BISHOP'S 
TIMES.     Poems  on  the  days  of  Archbishop  Leighton  and  the 
Scottish  Covenant.     By  Orwell.     Fcap.  8vo.     5x. 
**Pure  taste  and  faultless  precision  of  language,  the  fruits  oJ  deep  thomght, 

insight  into  human  nature,  and  lively  sympathy,''' — NONCONFORMIST. 

Palgrave  (Francis  T.).— essays  ON  ART.     By  Francis 
Turner    Palgrave,   M.A.,    late   Fellow   of    Exeter   Collect, 
Oxford.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6/. 
Mulready — Dyce — Ifolman  Hunt — Herbert — Poetry,  Prose,  and  S^w 

sectionalism  in  Art — Sculpture  in  England — The  Albert  Cross,  v>v. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  AND  SONGS.     Edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave.    Gem  Edition.    With  Vignette  Title  by  Jeens.    y,6d. 

^^  For  minute  elegance  no  volume  could  possibly   excel    the    *  Gem 
Edition,* " — SCOTSMAN. 

ORIGINAL  HYMNS.     By  F.  T.  Palgrave.    Third  Edition,  en- 
larged,  iSmo.     \s,  dd. 

LYRICAL  POEMS.     By  F.  T.  Palgrave.  {Nearly  ready. 

Patmore. — Works  by  Coventry  Patmore  : — 

THE  ANGEL  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Book  I.  The  Betrothal;  Book  IL  The  Espousals ;  Book  IU. 
Faithful  for  Ever,  With  Tamerton  Church  Tower,  Two  vols.  Fcap, 
%vo.      \2S. 

%•  A  New  and  Cheap  Edition  in  one  vol.     i%mo.,  beautifully  pri tiled 
on  toned  paper f  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  VICTORIES  OF  LOVE.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  6d. 

The  intrinsic  merit  of  his  poem  will  secure  it  a  permanent  place  in 
literature.  .  .  .  Mr.  Patmore  has  fully  earned  a  place  in  the  catalogue 
of  poets  by  the  finished  idealization  of  domestic  Hfe.^"* — Saturday 
Review. 

Pember  (E,  H.).— the  tragedy   of   lesbos.     a 

Dramatic  Poem.     By  E.  H  Pember.     Fcap.  8vo.     4r.  6^. 
Founded  upon  the  story  of  Sappho, 

Richardson.— THE   ILIAD   of   the    east,     a   Selection 
of  Legends  drawn   from  Valmiki's   Sanskrit   Poem   "The  Ram- 
ayana."    By  Frederika  Richardson.     Crown  8vo.     ^s.  6d. 
**  A  charming  volume  which  at  once  enmeshes  the  reader  in  its  snares,^* 
— ATHENitUM. 

Rhoades  (James). — POEMS.  By  James  Rhoades.  Fcap. 
Svo.  4r.  6</. 
Poems  and  Sonnets.  Contents : — Ode  to  Harmony  ;  To  the  Spirit 
0/  Unrest;  Ode  to  Winter;  The  Tunnel;  To  the  Spirit  of  Beauty; 
Song  of  a  Leaf ;  BytheRotha\  An  Old  Orchard;  Love  and  Rest ;  The 
FUwers  Surprised;  On  the  Death  of  ArUmus  Ward;  The  Tjm  Paths  ; 
The  Ballad  of  Little  Afaisie  ;  Sonnets, 

c 
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Rossetti. — Works  by  CHRISTINA  RossETfl : — 

GOBLIN  MARKET,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     With  two  Designs 
by  D.  G.  Rossetti,     Second  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.     ^s, 

**SA^  hafidles  her  little  marvel  with  that  rare  poetic  discrimination  7vhich 
neither  exhausts  it  of  its  simple  wonders  by  pushing  symbolism  too  far,  nor 
keeps  those  wonders  in  the  merely  fabulous  and  capricious  stage.  In  fact 
she  has  produced  a  true  children* s  poem^  which  is  far  more  delightful  to 
the  manure  than  to  children,  though  it  would  be  delightful  to  all.'''* — 
Sprctator. 

THE   PRINCE'S  PROGRESS,    AND  OTHER   POEMS.      With 
two  Designs  by  D.  G.  Rossetti.     Fcap.  8vo.     6j. 

"  Miss  RossettV s  poems  are  of  the  kind  which  recalls  Shelters  definition 
of  Pochy  as  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  momettts  of  the  best  and 
happiest  minds,  .  .  .  They  are  like  the  piping  of  a  bird  on  the  spray  in 
the  sufishine^  or  the  quaint  singing  with  which  a  child  amuses  itself  when 
it  forgets  that  anybody  is  listening" — SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

Rossetti  (W.  M.).— DANTE'S   I^ELL.     .SV^  "  Dantk." 

FINE   ART,    chiefly  Contemporary.      By   William  M.   Rossettl 
Crown  8vo.     ioj.  6d. 

This  volume  consists  of  Criticism  on  Contemporary  Art,  refrinUJ 
from  Fraser,  Tlie  Saturday  Review,  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  other 
publications. 

Roby.— STORY  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Mary  K.  Rory.     Fcap.  8vo.     5t. 

Seeley  (Professor).  —  LECTURES   AND   essays,     r.y 

J.     R.     Seeley,    M.A.     Professor  of    Modem    History    in    the 
University  of  Cambridge.     8vo.     lOJ.  6d. 

C(».\TKNTS  : — Roman  Imperialism:  I.  The  Great  Roman  Re:olut:cii : 
2.  The  Proximate  cause  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em/ire ;  3.  7^^'  /^;/.  r 
/Empire. — Milton  s  Political  Opinions — .Milton's  Poetry — Piemen  ran- 
Principles  in  Art — Liberal  Education  in  Unh'crsities—  Eftgluh  in 
Schools  —  The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality — Tne  Tciuhing  ./ 
Politics:  an  fnau^-ural  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 
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Shairp    (Principal).— KILM  A  HOE,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  with 
other  Poems.     By  John  Campbell  Shairp.    Fcap.  8vo.    5/. 

*•  fCilmahoe  is  a  Highland  Pastoral^  redolent  0/  theioarm  soft  air  of 
the  Western  Lochs  and  Moors^  sketched  otU  with  remarkable  grace  and 
picluresqueness,  *' — S ATU  r day  Rev  i ew. 

Smith. — Works  by  Alexander  Smith  : — 

A  LIFE  DRAMA,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Fcap.  8vo.     2J.  6^/. 

CITY   POEMS.     Fcap.  8vo.     5/. 

EDWIN   OF   DEIRA.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     51. 

*^  A  poem  which  is  marked  by  the  strength^  sustained  stoeetness^  and 
compact  texture  of  real  life.'* — North  British  Review. 

Smith. — POEMS.    By    Catherine    BaRxSard   Smith.      Fcap. 
8vo.  5j. 

'*  Wealthy  in  feelings  meanings  finish^  and  grace  ;  not  without  passion ^ 
which  is  suppressed,  but  the  keener  for  that.'* — ATHENAEUM. 

Smith  (Rev.  Walter).— hymns  OF  CHRIST  AND  THE 

CHRISTIAN    LIFE.     By  the  Rev.  Walter  C.  Smith,  M.A. 
Fcap.  %\o.     6j. 

**  These  are  among  the  sweetest  sacred  poems  rrr  hcrve  read  for  a  lonj^ 
time.  With  no  profuse  imager)',  expressing  a  range  of  feeling  and 
ext*ression  by  no  means  uncommon,  they  are  true  and  elevated,  and  thetr 
pathos  is  profound  and  «m/^."— NONCONFORMIST. 

Stratford  de   Redcliffe  (Viscount).— SHADOWS  OF 

THE  PAST,  in  Verse.     By  Viscount  Stratford  db  Red- 
CLIFFB.     Crown  8vo.     \os.  6</. 

•*  The  vigorous  words  of  one  who  has  acted  vigorously.  They  combine 
theferzvur  of  politicians  andpoet.**—GVAliT)lAS, 
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Trench. — Works  by  R.  Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Aixhbisbop 
of  Dublin.    See  also  Sections  **  PHILOSOPHY,**  •'THEOLOGY,"  &c 

POEMS.    Collected  and  arranged  anew.    Fcap.  8vo.     ^s,  6d. 

ELEGIAC   POEMS.    Third  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.    zs,  6d. 

CALDERON'S  LIFE'S  A  DREAM  :  The  Great  Theatre  of  the 
World.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius.  Fcap.  8va 
4r.  6cL 

HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     5/.  6d, 

Tins  volume  is  called  a  **  Household  Booky"  by  this  nanu  implying  that 
it  is  a  book  for  all— that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  prei'ent  it  from  being 
confidaUly  placid  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  household.  Speti' 
mens  op  all  classes  of  foetry  are  giz'en,  including  selections  from  living 
authors.  The  Editor  has  aimed  to  prodtue  a  book  ^^  which  the  emtj^ant^ 
fndin^  room  for  little  not  absolutely  necessary ^  might  ya  fina  room  for 
in  his  trunks  and  the  traveller  in  his  knapsdcky  and  that  on  some  nan  ow 
she/z'e's  where  there  are /ezu  Ik'oI:j  this  might  be  one." 

**  T'ic  Archbishop  hcs  conferred  in  this  ddighifid  7\-iun:e  an  imp^:t::U 
g:ft  on  the  'icLoU  Enji^h-spea^ing  po^uLition  of  the  Zi^'rlJ/' — I' ALL 
Mall  Gazette. 

SACKED  LATIN  POETRY,  Chiefly  Lyrical.    Selected  and  arran-cil 
fur  Use.     Second  Edition,  Coi reeled  and  Improved.      Fcap.  Svo. 

**  'J'he  dim  of  tlu  present  volume  is  to  ofjcr  to  members  of  our  Kn^Ush 
Church  a  collection  of  the  best  sacred  Latin  foetry^  such  as  thev  s-iall  :e 
t-Mc  entirely  a  ^:d  heartily  to  accept  and appnn'e — a  collection,  that  ts,  if:  ::ru:A 
the,'  shall  not  be  tvermore  liable  to  be  offended ^  and  to  hcne  the  currn.t  it 
their  sympathies  checked,  by  comiftg  upon  that  which,  ho^vez'cr  beautiful  as 
poetry,  out  of  hijier  respects  they  must  reject  and  condemn — in  xoh.ch,  .'i\\ 
they  shall  not  n\:r  that  snares  are  being  laid  for  them,  to  entangle  t'icm 
unarc^jres  in  admiration  for  aught  ivhich  is  inconsistent  with  thrir  faJik 
and  'ealty  to  their  oufn  spiritual  /^/^'/z/^-^.*'— -PREFACE. 

Tur:icr. — bONXETS.       By    the     Rev.     Charlies     Texnvson 
TiKNL.i.     Dedicated  to  his  brother,  the   Poet  Laureate.     Fcap. 
Svo.     4r.  61/. 
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*^  T7u  Sonnets  are  dedicated  to  Mr,  Tennyson  bv  his  brother,  and  have^ 
independently  of  their  merits,  an  interest  <ff  association.  They  both  lave  to 
write  in  simple  expressive  Saxon;  both  love  to  touch  their  imagery  in 
epithets  rather  than  in  formed  similes ;  both  heme  a  delicate  perception 
of  rhythmical  movement,  and  thus  Mr,  Turner  has  occasional  lines  which, 
for  phrase  and  music,  might  be  ascribed  to  his  brother,  ,  .  He  knows  the 
haunts  of  the  wild  rose,  the  shady  nooks  where  ligfU  quivers  through  the 
leaves,  the  ruralities,  in  short,  of  the  land  of  imagination,** — AXHENiEUM. 

SMALL  TABLEAUX.     Fcap.  8vo.    ^.6d, 

"  These  brief  poems  have  not  only  a  peculiar  kind  of  interest  for  the 
student  oj  English  poetry,  but  are  intrinsically  delightful,  and  will  reward 
a  earful  and  frequent  perusal.  Full  of  naivete,  piety,  love,  and  kttowledge 
of  natural  objects,  and  each  expressing  a  single  and  generally  a  simple 
subject  by  meafts  of  minute  and  original  pictorial  touches,  these  sonnets 
have  a  place  oftJuir  own** — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Vittoria   Colonna.  — LIFE  AND  POEMS.    By  Mrs.  Henry 
RoscoE.     Crown  8vo.    9J. 

The  life  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  celebrated  Marchesa  di  Pescara,  has 
received  but  cursory  notice  from  any  English  writer,  though  in  ei'ery 
history  of  Italy  her  name  is  mentioned  with  great  honour  among  the  poets 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  **  In  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,**  says  her 
biographer,  Visconii,  **  there  has  been  no  other  Italian  lady  who  can  be 
covi pared  to  her.** 

*Wt  is  written  with  good  taste ^  7vith  quick  and  intelligent  sympathy, 
occasionally  with  a  real  freshness  and  charm  of  style** — FALL  Mall 
Gazette. 

^Vebste^. — Works  by  Augusta  Webster  : — 

"  If  Mrs.  Webster  only  remains  true  to  herself,  she  will  assuredly 
take  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet  than  any  woman  has  yet  done.*^ — 
Westminster  Review. 

DRAMATIC   STUDIES.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     S"^- 

"/f  volume  as  strongly  marked  by  perfect  taste  as  by  poetic  poioer."'^ 
Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS  BOUND  OF  iESCHYLUS.     Literally  translated 
into  Enijlish  Verse.     Extra  fcnp.  8vo.     3J.  6d. 
Closeness  and  simplicity  combinetl  ivith  literal  v  skill.** — ATHENiF.UM* 
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**  Mrs.  Webster's  *  Dramatic  StudUs^  and  *  Tratislation  of  Pronu- 
theus  *  have  won  for  her  an  honourable  place  among  onr  Jetnaie  poets. 
She  writes  with  remarkable  vigour  and  dramatic  realization^  and  bids  fair 
to  be  the  most  successful  claimant  of  Mrs.  Brownings  mantle.*'* — British 
Quarterly  Review. 

MEDEA  OF  EURIPIDES.     LiteraUy  translated  into  English  Verse. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3x.  6dl 
"  Mrs.  Webster  s  translation  surpasses  our  utmost  expectations.     It  is  a 
photograph  of  the  original  without  any  of  that  harshness  which  so  often 
accompanies  a  photograph'* — Westminster  Review. 

A  WOMAN  SOLD,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     Crow-n  8vo.     yj.  6^/. 
^^  Mrs.  Webster  has  shown  us  that  she  is  able  to  dra^o  admirably  from 
the  lije;  that  she  can  observe  with  subtlety^  and  render  her  observations 
with  delicacy ;  that  she  can  impersottate  complex  conceptions^  atui  venture 
itUo  which  few  living  writers  can  follow  her.** — Guardian. 

PORTRAITS.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3/.  6c/. 

"Mrs.  Webster's  poems  exhibit  simplicity  and  tenderness  .  .  .  her 
taste  is  perfect  .  .  .  This  simplicity  is  combined  with  a  subtlety  of  thou^ht^ 
feelings  and  observation  ivhich  demand  that  attention  which  only  rtMl 
lovers  of  poetry  are  apt  to  bestow.  .  .  .  If  she  only  remains  true  to  keisclj 
she  will  most  assuredly  take  a  higher  rank  as  a  foet  than  any  woman  has 
yd  done. " — Westm  inster  Revikw. 

'*  With  this  volume  before  us  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  her  the  pnua 
position  of  the  first  living  English  poetess.** — Examiner. 

Woodward   (B.  B.,  F.S. A.).— specimens   of  the 

DRAWINGS  OF  TEN  MASTERS,  from  the  Royal  CoUeciiou 
at  Windsor  Castle.   With  Descriptive  Text  by  the  late  B.  B.  WcX)i>- 
ward,   B.A.,    F.S.A.,  Librarian  to  the  Queen,   and   Keeper  of 
Prints    and    Drawings.       Illustrated    by    Twenty    Autotypes    by 
Edwards  and  Kidd.     In  4to.  handsomely  bound,  price  2$j. 
This  volume  contains  facsimiles  oj  theuuyrks  of  Michael  An  ^eL\  Pcrugin<\ 
Raphael^  Julio  RomanOy  Leonardo  da   Vifui^  Giorgione^  Paul  Veronese^ 
Poussin,  Albert  DUrer^  Holbein^  executed  by  the  Autotype  yCarbon)  pri\css^ 
wJiich  may  be  accepted  as^  so  far^  perject  representations  oJ  the  originals.    In 
most  cases  some  reduction  in  size  was  necessary^  and  then  the  dimeftuons 
of  the  drawing  itself  have  been  given.     Brief  biographical  memoranda  0/ 
thelije  of  each  master  are  inserted,  solely  to  prrcerathe  need  of  reference 
to  other  works. 
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Woolner.— MY  beautiful  lady.  By  Thomas  Woolner. 
With  a  Vignette  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Third  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.    5J. 

"  It  IS  clearly  the  product  of  no  idle  hour,  but  a  highly-conceived  and 
faithfully-executed  task ^  selj-imposed^  and  prompted  by  that  inward  yearn- 
ing to  utter  great  thoughts,  atid  a  wealth  of  passionate  feeling  which  is 
poetic  genius.  No  man  can  read  this  poem  without  being  struck  by  the 
fitness  atid  finish  of  the  workmanship,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  by  the  chas- 
tened and  unpretending  loftiness  of  thought  which  i>ervades  the  whole.** — 
Globe. 


WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.     Selected  by  the  Editor  of  "  Rays  of 
Sunlight"     With  a  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.     i8mo.  limp.,  is. 

Wyatt  (Sir  M.  Digby).— FINE  ART  :  a  Sketch  of  its 
History,  Theory,  Practice,  and  application  to  Industry.  A  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By 
Sir  M.  DiGBY  Wyatt,  M.  A.  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art. 
8vo.     loif.  6d. 


THE     GLOBE     LIBRARY. 


Beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper  and  bound  in  cloth  elegant^  prire 
4J.  6d.  each.  In  plain  cloth.,  jx.  (>d.  Also  kept  in  various  styles  of 
Morocco  and  Calf  bindings. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says— "  The  Globe  Editions 
are^  admirable  for  their  scholarly  editing,  their  typographical 
excellence,  their  compendious  form,  and  their  cheapness." 

Under  the  title  GLOBE  EDITIONS,  the  Publishers  are 
issuing  a  uniform  Series  ot  Standard  P'nglish  Authors, 
carefully  edited,  clearly  and  elegantly  printed  on  toned 
pa])er,  strongly  bound,  and  at  a  small  cost.  The  names  of 
the  Pklitors  whom  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  constitute  an  indisputable  guarantee  as  \o  the 
character  of  the  Series.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken 
to  ensure  accuracy  of  text ;  adequate  notes,  elucidating 
historical,  literary,  and  philological  points,  have  been  sup- 
plied ;  and,  to  the  older  Authors,  glossaries  are  appended. 
The  series  is  especially  adapted  to  Students  of  our  national 
Literature  ;  while  the  small  ])rice  places  good  editions  of 
certain  books,  hitherto  popularly  inaccessible,  within  the 
reach  of  all.  The  Saturday  Rnini.'  says :  *•  The  ("ilobe 
Editions  of  our  English  Poets  are  admirable  for  their 
scholarly  editing,  their  typographical  excellence,  their  com- 
pendious form,  and  their  cheapness.'* 
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Shakespeare.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldis 
Wright. 

">f  marvel  of  be€mty^  cheapness j  and  compactness.  T he  whoU  works — 
playSf  poemsy  and  sonnets — are  contained  in  one  small  volume :  yet  the 
page  is  perfectly  clear  and  readable,  .  .  .  For  the  busy  man,  above  all 
for  the  working  student^  the  Globe  Edition  is  the  best  of  all  existing 
Shakespeare  books." — ATHENi¥:iiM. 

Morte  D'Arthur.— SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  BOOK  OF 
KING  ARTHUR  AND  OF  HIS  NOBLE  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  ROUND  TABLE.  The  Edition  of  Caxton,  revised  for 
Modem  Use.  With  an  Introduction  by  SiR  Edward  Strachey, 
Bart. 

**  //  £f  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  we  recommend  this  edition  of 
the  old  romance  to  every  class  of  readers^ — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Scott.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT.  With  Biographical  Essay  by  F.  T.  Palgravb. 
New  Edition. 

^^  As  a  popular  edition  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  want  oj 
such  an  one  has  long  beenfelt^  combining  real  excellence  with  cheapness.** 
— Spectator. 

Burns. — the  poetical  works  and  letters  of 

ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited,  with  Life,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
New  Edition. 

**  The  works  of  the  bard  hari'e  never  been  offered  in  such  a  complete  form 
in  a  single  volume** — Glasgow  Daily  Herald. 

**  Admirable  in  all  respects.^ — Spectator. 

Robinson  Crusoe.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON 

CRUSOE.  By  Defoe.  Edited,  from  the  Original  Edition,, by 
J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley. 

"  The  Globe  Edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  a  book  to  have  and  to  keep. 
It  is  printed  after  the  original  editions^  with  the  quaint  old  spellings  and 
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is  published  in  admirable  style  as  regards  type^  pap^r^  and  biftding.  A 
well-written  and  genial  biographical  introduction^  by  Mr,  Henry  Kingsley^ 
is  likewise  an  attractive  feature  of  this  edition^ — Morning  Star. 

Goldsmith.— GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS. 
With    Biographical  Essay  by  Professor  Masson. 

This  edition  includes  the  whole  of  GoldsmitKs  Miscellaneous  Works — 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  Plays ^  Poems ^  6r*c.  Of  the  memoir  the  Scotsman 
newspaper  writes:  **  Such  an  admirable  compendium  of  the  facts  of 
GoldsmitKs  lift^  and  so  careful  and  miniUe  a  delineation  of  the  mixed 
traits  of  his  peculiar  character^  as  to  be  a  very  model  of  a  literary 
biography,*^ 

Pope— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE. 
Edited,  with  Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Professor  Ward. 

"  The  book  is  handsome  and  handy.  .  .  .  Uie  notes  are  many^  and 
the  matter  of  them  is  rich  in  interest** — Athen^^UM. 

Spenser.  —  the    complete    works    of    edmund 

SPENSER.  Edited  from  the  Original  Editions  and  Manuscripts, 
by  R.  Morris,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society. 
With  a  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Philological 
Society. 

**  A  complete  and  clearly  p  tin  ted  edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Spenser^ 
carepully  collaua  with  the  originals y  wtth  copious  glossary ^  worthy — and 
higher  praise  ii  nuds  not — of  the  beautiful  Globe  Series.  The  work  is 
edited  with  all  the  care  so  noble  a  poet  diservts.** — Daily  News. 

Dryden.-  THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  JOHN  DRYDEN. 
Edited,  with  a  Revised  Text,  Memoir,  and  Notes,  by  W.  D. 
Christie. 

**  The  work  of  the  Editor  has  been  done  with  much  fulness ^  care^  and 
knowledge  ;  a  well-written  and  exhaustive  memoir  is  prefixed ^  and  the  notes 
and  text  together  have  been  so  well  treated  as  to  make  the  volume  a  fitting 
companion  for  those  which   have  preceded  it — which   is   saying   not  a 

little,'' — Daily  Telegraph. 
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Cowper.— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  COW- 
PER.    Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W. 

B£NHAM. 

**J/r.  Benham^s  edition  of  Cowper  is  one  of  permanent  value.  T/ie 
bio^aphical  introduction  is  excellent^  fill  of  information^  singularly 
fteat  and  readable^  atui  modest — too  modesty  indeed — in  its  comments. 
The  notes  seem  concise  and  accuratCj  and  the  editor  has  been  able  to 
discover  and  introduce  some  hitherto  unprinted  matter.''^ — Saturday 
Review. 

Virgil.— THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL  RENDERED  INTO 
ENGLISH  PROSE,  with  Introductions,  Running  Analysis,  and 
an  Index,  by  JA.MES  Lonsdale,  M.A.,  and  Samuel  Lee,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo. 

The  preface  of  this  new  volume  informs  us  that  **the  original  has  been 
faithfully  rendered^  and  paraphrase  altogether  avoided.  At  the  same  time^ 
the  translators  have  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  use  of  the  English 
reader.  Some  amount  of  rhythm  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence  has  been 
generally  maintaitied ;  atid^  when  in  the  Latin  the  sound  of  the  words  is 
an  echo  to  the  sense  {cu  so  frequently  happetis  in  Virgil )i  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  produce  the  same  result  in  English. " 

The  general  introdiution  gives  us  whatever  is  known  of  the  poef  s  life^ 
an  estimate  of  his  genius,  an  account  of  the prituit>al  editiotis  and  trans- 
lations of  his  ivorks,  and  a  brief  view  of  the  infuatce  he  has  had  on 
modern  poets  ;  special  introductory  essays  are  prefixed  to  the  Eclogues, 
Georgics,  and  /Eneid.  The  text  is  divided  into  sections ,  each  of  which  is 
headed  by  a  concise  analysis  of  the  subject ;  the  index  contains  r^erences  to 
all  the  characters  and  events  of  any  importance. 


•  * 


Other  Standard  W^orks  are  in  the  Press. 


•«.*  The  Volumes  of  this  Series  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of  morocoo 
and  calf  bindings  at  very  moderate  prices. 


MACMILLAN'S 

GOLDEN   TREASURY   SERIES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  i8mo.,  with  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir 
Noel  Paton,  T.  Woolner,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  J.  K 
MiLLAis,  Arthur  Hughes,  &c  Engraved  on  Steel  by 
Jeens.  Bound  in  extra  cloth,  45.  6d,  each  volume.  Also 
kept  in  morocco  and  calf  bindings. 

**  Messrs.  Macmillan  have,  in  their  Golden  Treasury  Series  especially^ 
provided  editions  of  standard  works ^  volumes  of  selected  poetry,  and 
original  compositions^  which  entitle  this  series  to  be  called  classical. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  literary  execution^  nothing  more  elegant 
than  the  material luor km atts hip'' — BRITISH  QUARTERLY  Review. 


THE  GOLDKN  TRKASUKY  OF  THE  HEST  SONGS  AXD 
LYRICAL  POEMS  L\  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Selected    and    arranged,    with     Notes,    by    Francis    Tirnkr. 

Pa  LG  RAVE. 

*'  This  dclightjul  little  volume^  the  Golden  Treasury^  which  crntr.tns 
many  of  the  best  original  lyrical  pieces  and  songs  tn  our  langnagc,  gyoiijW' 
with  care  and  skilly  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other  like  the  pictures  tn  a 
well-arranged  gallery. " — Q  r  ARTKRLY  R  EV  i  KW. 

THE  CHH.DREN'S  GARLAND  FROM  THE  PEST  POETS 
Selected  and  arranged  by  COVENTRY  Pat.more. 

**  //  includes  specimens  of  all  the  great  masters  in  the  art  of  p-o'^n; 
selected  with  the  maturctl  Judgmettt  of  a  man  concentrated  on  o^'tatnin^ 
insight  into  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  childhood ^  and  desirous  to  cm\iken  I's 
finest  impulses^  to  cultivate  Us  keenest  sensibilities" — MoRNiNG  Po:»T. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  PRAISE.  From  the  Best  English  Hymn  Writers. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  SiR  Roundell  Palmer.  A  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition, 

"  All  previous  compilations  of  this  kind  must  undeniably  for  the  present 
give  place  to  the  Book  of  Praise.  .  .  .  The  selection  has  been  made 
throughout  with  sound  judgnunt  and  critical  taste.  The  pains  itwolved 
in  this  compilation  must  have  been  immense^  embracing^  as  it  doeSy  every 
writer  of  note  in  this  special  province  of  English  literature^  and  ranging 
over  the  most  widely  divergent  tracks  of  religious  thought.''* — Saturday 
Review. 

THE  FAIRY  BOOK ;  the  Best  Popular  Fairy  Stories.  Selected  and 
rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 

**  A  delightful  selection f  in  a  delightful  external  form  ;  full  of  the 
physical  splendour  and  vast  opuletice  of  proper  fairy  tales.** — Spectator. 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British  Ballads. 
Edited  by  William  Allingham. 


«< 


His  taste  as  a  judge  of  old  poetry  will  be  founds  by  all  acquainted  with 
the  various  readings  of  old  English  ballads^  true  etiough  to  justify  his 
undertaking  so  critical  a  task.** — Saturday  Review. 

THE  JEST  BOOK.     The  Choicest  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.     Selected 
and  arranged  by  Mark  Lemon. 

**  The  fullest  and  best  jest  book  that  has  yet  appeared.** — Saturday 
Review. 

BACON'S  ESSAYS  AND  COLOURS  OF    GOOD  AND  EVIL. 
With  Notes  and  Glossarial  Index.    By  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

"  The  beautiful  little  edition  of  Bacon* s  Essays^  now  before  us,  does 
credit  to  the  taste  and  scholarship  of  Mr,  Aldis  Wright.  .  .  .  It  puts  the 
reader  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  literary  facts  and  chronology 
necessary  for  recuiing  the  Essays  in  connexion  with  Bacon* s  life  and 
times.  ** — Spectator. 

**  By  far  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  edition  tvt 
possas.** — Westminster  Revikw. 
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THE  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS  from  this  World  to  that  >*hich  is  to 
come.     By  John  Bunyan. 
"^  beautiful  and  scholarly  ref^rint,^^ — SPECTATOR. 

THE   SUNDAY    BOOK    OF    POETRY    FOR    THE  YOUNG. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 
•*  A  well-selected  volume  of  Sacred  Poetry,'''' — Spectator. 

A  BOOK  OF  GOLDEN  DEEDS  of  all  Times  and  all  Countries. 
Gathered  and  narrated  anew.  By  the  Author  of  **  TriE  Heir  op 
Redclyffe.*' 

*  *.  .  .  73?  the  youngs  for  xvhom  it  is  especially  intended^  as  a  most  interestint; 
collection  of  thrilling  tales  well  told ;  and  to  their  elders^  as  a  useful  hand- 
book of  reference^  and  a  pleasant  one  to  take  up  when  their  wish  is  to  while 
away  a  weary  half  hour.  We  haz*e  seen  no  prettier  gift-book  for  a  'ong 
^/w^."— Athenaeum. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS.  Edited,  with 
Biographical    Memoir,    Notes     and    Glossary,   by    Alexander 

Smith.     Two  Vols. 

^*  Beyond  all  question  this  is  the  most  beautiful  eilition  of  Fums 
y<r/w/."— Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Kdiicd  fmn, 
the  Original  Edition  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinify 
College,  Cambridge. 

^^  Mutilated  and  modified  editions  of  this  English  classic  are  so  much 
the  rulcy  that  a  cheap  and  pretty  copy  of  it^  rigidly  exact  to  the  original, 
will  be  a  prize  to  many  book-buyers.'* — Examiner. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PLATO.     Translated  into  English,  wiih 
Notes  by  J.  LI.  Davies,  M.A.  and  D.  J.  Vaughan,  M.A. 
*M  dainty  and  cheap  little  eilition.'" — EXAMINER. 

THE  SONG  BOOK.  Worxls  nnd  Tunes  from  the  best  Poets  an.l 
Musicians.  Selected  and  arrange<l  by  John  Huli-AH,  ProfesvT 
of  Vocal  Music  in  King's  College,  London. 

'*  A  choice  collection  of  the  Stirling  songs  of  England^  Scotland,  and 
Irelaudy  with  the  music  of  each  prefixed  to  the  u*ords.  Ho^v  mwrh  tmt 
wholesome  pleasure  iuch  a  book  can  defuse,  and  will  disuse,  wr  trust, 
through  many  thousand  families^* — E>'  VMINER. 
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LA  LYRE  FRANCAISE.     Selected  and  arranged,  with  Notes,  by 
GusTAVE  Masson,  French  Master  in  Harrow  School. 

A  selection  of  the  best  French  songs  and  lyrical  pieces, 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS.     By  an  Old  Boy. 

*'  A  perfect  gem  of  a  book.      The  best  and  most  hecdthy  book  about  boys 
for  boys  that  erer  was  written,''^ — ILLUSTRATED  Times. 


A  BOOK  OF  WORTHIES.  Gathered  from  the  Old  Histories  and 
written  anew  by  the  Author  of  **The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
With  Vignette. 

^*  An  admirable  addition  to  an  admirable  series,'* — Westminster 
Review. 

A   BOOK  OF   GOLDEN  THOUGHTS.     By  Henry  Attwell, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Oak  Crown. 
'*  Mr.  Attivdl  has  produced  a  book  of  rare  value  ....  Happily  it  is 
small  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  and  of  such  a  companion 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tuearv" — Pall  Mall  Gazette 
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